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HEARING ON CIVIL PREPAREDNESS AND LIMITED 
NUCLEAR WAR 



WEDNESDAY JinXL 38, 1976 

U.S; Senate and 
"U.S. House of Representatives, - 
Joint Committee on Defense Production. 

WmhirgtoiuD.G. 

The committee met at 30 K)5 a;m. in room 5302, Dirkseh Senate Office 
linilriiii,;. IIuil William Pro.\mirc, vice chaiminn of the subcommittee, 
presiding. . _ ' 

Present : Senators William Proxmirc and John Sparttman. 

Senator Proxmire. The committee will come to order. 

Today *h hearing inaugurates a review by the Joint Committee on 
^>ur Nation's civil preparedness. It is the first such congressional review 
in over two decades. 

B\ ci\il preparedness, we mean those nmiiih civilian measures by, 
which we seek to protect the lives and property of our citizens. 

This i> the first function of any government. "A government which 
cannot meet this fundamental test of defending its people and the 
national treasure. is not likely to survive for very long. 

In subsequent hearings, the committee will examine the adequacy 
of Federal, State, and local preparedness programs, including plans 
for fallout, shelters, strategic evacuation, preparedness exercises and 
drills, civil defense stockpiles, and "continuity of government Like- 
wise, the Joint Committee will inquire into the organization of the 
Government for preparedness. It will also review the Nation's indus- 
trial and economic preparedness in terms of the defense industrial base. 

Tlii.s-is an especially timely undertaking. Over tlo past 2 yearstho 
Vnitcd States has been moving from a declared nuclear policy, of 
mutual assured destruction to one of flexible response, or limited 
nuclear war. 

In the minds of some eminent strategists, tills implies a lowering 
of the nuclear weapons threshold, a quickening .>f the trigger fingei 
on the missile launch console, and an. increased probability of un- 
controlled nuclear conflict. 

But to other equally qualified expert?, this shift, in strategic doc- 
trine, this shift to larger numbers of moro flexible, or more versatilo 
and accurate weapons and control sybtems docs not undermine deter- 
rence of nuclear war; instead, it enhances deterrence. 

Well, it can't l>c l>oth ways and whene\cr you ha\c such a complcto 
divergence in expert opinion, it is time for a careful review of the facts. 

Whiclu>\cr \ie\v is ultimately adopted, this important alteration 
m our strategic doctrine suggests the need to take a hard look at our 
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capacity to survive n nuclear war. Tiv survival I mean the perpetuation 
of o;ir values, our society, ami our institutions— not merely the main- 
tenance of a bloody, radioactive remnant of & great nation, directed 
from command posts buried deep in the bowels of the Earth. 

These hearings arc also timely ii that there are increasing rumors 
of n civil defense cap. with t.ie Soviet Union well in the lead. 

In this -vears annual report. Defense Secretary Rumsfeld stated 
that, and I quote: 

An asymmetry has developed over tlii years that tears directly on our stra^ 
t«~\r rolntirnshiji wl«>, the Sovle's md on the credibility of our deterrent posture. 
For a nnmter of years, the Soviets hare devoted consMttaW" resources to their 
civil defend effort which cmphnslzes the extensive evacuation of urban popn^ 
lations prior to the outbreak <~f hostilities, the coii.*tnicli»h of shelter-- in ont- 
lylne nreas. and eompulsory training iii i -^ II defense for well over half the 
S.ntet iKtpulntitm. The Importance the Soviet" attach to t. Ispfocnim at present 
N Indicated not only by the resources they lin*e .>ecn willinc to incur in its 
vupport. but also by the appointment of n deputy minister of defense to lu-ail 
this effort, 

>"ow. the term "asymmetry" used by the Secretary sounds to a non- 
expert like me like a" four-bit word for "gap/' We have beard a great 
deal fivui the \cars> alxmt gaps that never materialized or proved 
unimportant. Vet we have .spent a lot of money to eliminate the non- 
existent or the insi"^iifi'">T>t. Tt is for this reason that the committer 
last week published the deilassified text of the I0.">7 Gait hot Report 
which invented the first missile gap. 

Now. it is well known that the Soviet Union has mounted a substan- 
tial ci\ il defence effort c\er since World War it. The Joint Committee 
i.i concerned to know why.this fact suddenly seems c o significant Have 
the Soviets nugnietitcd their already costly efforts? Tf so, why? And if 
the IxHtib .shelter gap is Jjicnifuant. why was it allowed to occur? Or is 
it. that the Russian «."vil defense program has only laconic worrisome 
in tlic content of the hew American doctrine of controlled nuclear 
war,' Does this longstanding Soviet interest in civil defen>c stem from 
a Rn.-sian willingness to wage nttolear war or from a fear that Amer- 
ican nuclear strength makes such war unavoidable? 

Thoe are but a few of the question* to which the committee seeks 
answers. 

Wc am al.so.intpTcsled in.knowinjr vvhv— if the Soviets have a. civil 
dcftn.se lead— why has the administration recommended cutting our 
own c.i vil defense budget- bj , in effect . about 2. r > percent. 

Moreover there, i* increasing evidence that our industrial base may 
have seriously dete.riotntcd in rcctnt years in Mime respects. While we 
have cuc-ns capacity anion*: prime contractor, defense subcontractor 
and .supplier capacity is dwindling. "Deffcn.se planners tell us that we 
may not have, the neicssary surge capacity to meet unforeseen 
contingencies. 

T' e le.sson to be learned is that our preparedness programs, our 
pret tobijiznt ion efforts arc doing only half tho job. 

That is, they can stimulate creation of productive enpacity, but 
thev lannot preserve it. Thc-missing component in our proerams may 
bo vonve.rsion efforts that will permit the retention of usable produc- 
tive capacity during peacet ime. 

Tin nim of today's hearing is to set the scene for later discussion of 
these and other matters. Wo nre very fortunate in having the assist- 



nnce of four distinguished strategic thinkers to establish the context 
in which our preparedness planning should go forward. 

Our guests are tlie Honorable Paul S. Nitze. former Secretary of 
the Navy, Deputy Secretary of Defense and member of the SALT 
delegation; Mr. Herman Kahn, director of the Hudson Institute and 
a prolific author on strategic matters; Dr. Wolfgang Panofsky, direc- 
tor of the Stanford Linear Accelerator Center and a longtime scien- 
tific adviser to the Government, and Dr. Richard Garwin, IBM fellow 
at the Thomas Watson Research Laboratory and also a consultant to 
t lie Government on military technology. 

Wc have also asked 15 other eminent scientists and strategists to 
submit for the record their views on civil preparedness and limited 
nuclear war. 

We have invited the gentlemen present today to give us the benefit 
of their thinking on the salient issues in connection with nuclear war 
preparedness. The committee needs to know what con*.." agencies should 
drive our preparedness plans programs. 

It needs to know what is necessary, That is prudent, what is possible 
and what is affordable in the way of civil preparedness. 

It needs to know whether arms reductions offer a viable alternative 
to massive civil defense. 

I do not expect that, we will gain any final answers to these questions 
today, but our subsequent inquiries will certainly be far more informed 
b\ having had this wide-ranging discussion of nuclear war prepared- 
ness. 

Now. if it is agreeable to our witnesses, and the members of the 
committee. I propose that each of our witnesses be allowed 10 minutes 
to summarize their written testimony, and the text of their statements 
will Iks printed in full in the record. 

Following the summaries, the committee's guests will convene as 
a panel'to take questions. 

Mr. Nitze, if you will open our discussion, I will ask Mr. Kahn, 
Dr. Garwin, and Dr. Panofsky to follow in that order. 

STATEMENT OF BON. PAUL HITZE, FOEMEB SECRETARY OF TEE 
NAVY, DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, AID MEMBER OF TEE 
SALT DELEGATION 

Mr. Xitze. Mr. Chairman, my interest in the questions which this 
committee is discussing began in IMi when I was asked to be a direc- 
tor of the U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey. The required qualification 
of tho directors was that they havo no prior knowledge of military 
strategy or of air power, and could thus bo presumed to bo unbiased 
in appraising the effects of tho immense U.S. strategic air effort in 
World War II. I spent tho next 2 years in Europe and then in the 
Pacific in -intensive work, in association with what I believe to have 
l>co.n tho best talent available to this country, to try to understand 
something about both subjects. In the Pacific portion of the survey, 
as Vice Chairman, I was in effective command ot tho operation, includ- 
ing the detailed study of the effects of tho weapons used at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

Sinco that timo much has changed. Weapons have increased in yield 
and missiles now have an intercontinental range. But these changes 






are hardly as revolutionary as the changes brnttghr about bv the role 
of rflectne air power in World War TI and of the introduction of 
nuclear weapons in its closing phase After all. the large** nundv>r 
of our nuclear reentry vehicles today are Poseidon warheads, each of 
which has an equivalent megntonnnge less than twice that of the 
weapons used at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

A l Hiroshima and Nagasaki there was no air-raid warning and 
very few people availed themselves of the crude civil defense facili- 
ties" which were available. Most of those that did. even at ground zero, 
in other words, directly wmhr the explosion, which was siHlie optimum 
height of burst, survived. The trains were operating through Hiro- 
shima 2 days after the. explosion. 

Let me quote from the findings of the Pacific survey : 

The threat of Immediate retaliation with n striking force of our own should 
titter any aiZgrcssor from attacking: 

If we are not to be overwhelmed out of hand, in the event we arc nevertheless* 
attacked, we must reduce material.!; our vulnerability to such attack. The exj*ri- 
ence of both the Pacific and European wars emphasizes the extent to which 
civilian aiid other forms of pas live defense can reduce J country'* vulnerability 
t<» air attack. Civilian injuries nnd fatalities ran lie reduced, by presently known 
technique!*, to one-twentieth or less of the casualties which would 'lie snffered 
were these techniques not employed. This does not. involve moving everything 
underground, but does involvc-n progressive evacuation, dispersal, winning, air- 
raid shelter, and |>ost raid. - mergency assistance program, the foundations for 
which can only l>e laid in peacetime. The analysis of the effects of the atomic 
tomb* at Hiroshima, an-'. Nagnsnki Indicates that the al>ove statement Is just 
as true and mud- more tctrifylngly significant in an ace of atomic bomlw 

thnn It wj „ .. , age «>f conventional wen pons. Similarly, economic vulnerability 

can l»e enormously decreased by a well worked ^nt program ot stockpiles, 
dlsiicrsnl nnd special construction of imrtkulnrlj signifimnt segments of Indus 
try. Such a program In the economic Meld can also be worked out satisfactorily 
only in peacetime. 

1 laving read the exchange between Arthur Broyles and Eugene 
"Wigner on one side and Sidney Drell on the other, in the April 11>76 
italic of Ffajrici Today. T sec nothing to make one btlieve (hat f ho 
plivsio of the problem have >ignin\untly diangcd. The question is 
primarily political and "fmtejric 

For .30 years tlie political climate in the United States has not been 
.such ns to sustain the. public backing required for an .effective civil 
defense program. The public and the Congress linvc 1* n far more 
fa\ or.ibly inclined to offensiv u systems than to defensiv c ones. T liclicvo 
that isstill thesituntion. 

Tt i.s fo» that reason that T -included. the following paragraph in my 
January Foreign. I;fc7/r* nrticlc : - 

As to the civil defen«e nstveet. the absence of n U.S. capability to protect its 
own population gives the Soviet Union an nsjiiimctrk.nl powdbllltj of holding the 
I'.S. population as a hostage to deter retaliation followlnc a Soviet attack on 
V.S. forces. Although the most efniioiiilcnl iiiid rnpldlj Implcmcntahlc approach 
to removing this one sided Instabilit.v wnuld be fur the Ignited States to pursue 
a more active clvl! defense program of its own, such a program does not appear 
to bo politically possible at this time. Its future political acceptability wltl he 
n function ..f the emerging threat nnd IU. appreciation by U.S. leadership and. 
by the public. 

There i.s, however, a dte.pot .strntaric question imolwthTn the days 
win ji T wu.sininji to educate my .self in mictions ( ,f strategy, T found 
Hie .study of Clnnsewitz to J* ns rewarding as that of inoro modern 
st udents of tho question, 



Xjp* mc piraphraH* from an interchange I had in K*f»0 with Colonel 
Lincoln, head of the faculty nt ^VWt Point. on this subject : 

t lan-cwiu exhibits a other Orman point of view in the way hi* 
nrjiiil vnrk> and in the way hi* analyze.- 1 he problem of war. lie divido 
Ins work into two parts: one deals with what he ni'& the pure theory 
of war, whore everything oto i> excluded e.vcpt this, (actors That 
emerge from war itself. Hi* demonstrates that in such a pure-theory 
of wo. if you exclude everything else, there i» n tendency for violent 
to generate violence: finnlh. the war tends '^> lierumc more Mii'-more 
violent, up to the wry limit of violent which the then state oflteeh- 
nology permits. 

In tiie wind part. he point «< out very rare ft illy that this isjn.-t the 
pure theorv and that actual wars wen* not fought in this way. He says 
that actual wa. - i- the extension of policy with the admixture of other 
r can*. He <!mwi that what puro theory would indicate to lie the course 
of a war iv .modified hy the fart, that war i*> senseless unless it.s purpose 
i» to accomplish a political objective, that political object he*- ari>e 
from the decisions of policymakers, and these are controlled hy the 
social -ituatio'i which exists in each of the countries involved in the 
"ar. 

He makes adbUnrt ion bet ween a war for the purpose of effectively 
disarming the opponent and I*'., ». putting him in a portion where he 
has to am-pt the other aide's wT|, ,'and the other funn of war where 
one side is merely trying to deferd a province or take a province or 
gain certain counters wLich he- Slopes will I* useful in the eventual 
peace negotiations. ^ J 

Claiwwitz is,<*arcful to define the tonditions undei whichhis general 
statements are. or are not, applicable, and how the external political 
fie'd mu<t Ix? related to the military field. He brings out the interaction 
l>et ween things, the reciprocal actions, how w'ne side does l>ear upon the 
actions of the other side, and how that in turn affects what the first side 
does. The important interaction of the offense and the defense is very 
well handled hy Olausewitz, 

The Russians are careful students of Olauscwitz. T do not lwlieve 
they would ever ignore cither the danger that a war once started 
might e?c;jlate:tot!;c-full-violrn.\'-wliiihthf puiv-(Wt>r> ofwtir might 
indicate; on the other hand, they would never forget thnt war is n 
tool of policy and that every effort, must be made to avoid letting it so 
• escalate. 1 

T believe tliey will always pay close attention to the interrelation- 
ship of the,, offense and tlu> .lcfeiii*- and not ignore cither side, of the 
equation, t cannot believe they would so ignore the military core of 
war as i" -nnsider the type of controlled nuclear conflict discussed in 
some of th" papers circulated by the committee's staff where military 
targets arc avoided and industrial, targets are hit 

On the other hand, T cap well imagine that they might consider a 
controlled nuclear conflict 'm which significant, military targets, but 

* In U'i« wnnwMon (lie Mlowlnfr qniilnflnn ttnm Ct>mmunl>l of thr. ArmtA' Vnrfft In 
XowiiIht 107.1 l« pfrllnMit ' "The prcrr.ljc 01 M«rxl»m-Irfh!nl>m on wnr n« n cintlnnntlnii 
«f pfll^y hr mllitarr mrAni remain* true In nn Mmnjpliiirc of funilnmrnut) chnnirrji In 
military mnttrr* Tlir nttnmpt of n>rt*li. '•onrcrolfi lilrolnelat* to prnrr thnt ntirlrnr m\m I* 
weapon* lenvr wnr outride the framework of policy unit thi » nuclear war more* liej-nnil 
the ror.trnl of poller. cea»nt tn W in. '.;,-tr»)iiei>l nf pnllry nnil iloet not conMltuto It*. con- 
■Innatlnn li theoretically Incorrect nnil politically reactionary." 
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not urban-ihdustr'-*l targets nrc the initial objects of attack, if they 
thought -war unavoidable. 

In exclusion. I would like to comment on this committee's print 
wmtainiiigtheGjdtbcr Report of 1057. 

I have now read that report for the first time in nearly 30 years. T 
am impressed— especially m light of th? information then available 
to the Gaither committee — by the care and comprehensiveness of that 
committee's examination of the problems assignr i to it for study. I 
note in contrast the cavalier imprecision rcllected in the foreword pre- 
pared by this committee's staff. 

It is ni true that the Guither Report ignored arms control', nor is it 
true that the report spok'cof U.S. strategic inferiority as then a fact. 
To the contran. the 'Gaither Report dej-rrilicd the United Srates^as 
then "capable of making a decisive' attack on the U.S.S.R." Tn new^ 
of SAC's vulnerability ''to a surprise attack in a period of lessened' 
world tension," the Gafther Rc|>ort al:-o noted the U.>;S.R.*s capability 
to make "a very destructive attack on this country." 

The report then observed, "As soon as SAC acquires an effective 

'alert' status, the United States will be able to carry out a decisive 

attack even if surprised.''' and it anticipated that juncture "as the be.n 

time- to negotiate from strength, since the U.S. military position vis-a- 

- -vi*T.«issia miglitrneverhesosfronc»<Tnin." 

"■-.■Tn attempting to disparage the Gaither committee's analysis, the 
stiff foreword cites a subsrmicnt estimate "* * * flint at the time of the 
(iai'the.r Report the So\ let Union prohablv had fewer than a dozen op- 
erational T( P>Ms." In -fact, at the time of the Gaither 'Report- -only :i 
few weeks after the sputnik launching—the Soviet Union obviously 
had no operational TCBMs. The Gaither Rc|>ort made no assumption 
to the contrary. Tndccd, it postulated lfliifl as the probable year the 
Soviet Union would first have. operational ICTtMs: in fact, they fust 
liernme oj>erntionnl in JOfiO. What was cnirial at tlie time was net only 
the question of how tunny ICHMs would ln> nncretinmtl when, hut 
even more importantly the question of the speed with which the U.S. 
Air Force could achieve adequate early warning facilities and an 
appropriate alert posture. 

The Gaither Report focused attention oh those questions. Thereby 
the report l>ecame a factor in stimulating n»i enormous effort on the 
part of the United States to move ahead with pertinent strategic pro- 
grams. In those years the rate of expenditure on strategic programs 
was, allowing for inflation, about 2\(t times the present rate. 

For all the great expense, the program was a bargain whoii con- 
sidered against the. calamitous |>oteiitial consequences of permitting 
the strategic relationship to become unstable to the detriment of U.S. 
security and with increased risk to the maintenance of peace. 

The report placed first priorit v on the military measures necessary io 
maintain strategic stability and high quality (letcrrenee. If placed a 
lower priority on those measures necessity to ensure survivability of 
the population in event deterrence were to fail. The two classes of 
measures are, however, interrelated, 

Senator Pkoxmirk. Thank you, Mr, Nitze. 

[Complete- statement follows :] 
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Mr. Chairman : My Interest in tin? question* which t is Committee Is discnsslwc 
t-egan In ]fH4 when I wiiit asked, to lw a director-of i je C.S. Strategic ItoniMri* 
.-*nrv«y. TV required quallflcattmvwf the directors w is that they have no prior 
fcuuivledge of military strategy, or of air power, n ml could ihtw Ik* presumed to 
l»e 'inMaocd in apprxlsinr. theeffect* of the Immense C.S. strategic air effort In 
"WYrld War I!. X spent the next two years In Europe and then In the Pacific 
in Intensive wa.-k. In association wwh what Ibelleve to have lieen the nc*t talent 
available to this country, to try to understand something about Iwth subject-*, 
fn the Pacific itortlon-of the Survey, as Vic* Chairman I was In effective com- 
mand if the operation, including the detailed study of the effects of the weapon* 
used at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

?l« thn: time much Ma changed. Weapon* have increased in yield and mis- 
Mrs: now liave an Intercontinental range. Hut these chance* are hardly an 
rfi'.uitlonarj a* the changes brought about by the role of effective air povrcr in 
W.irhJ War II and of the introduction of nuclear wea|K>ns in Its chmlng phase. 
After all. the largest ntimlicr of our nuclear reentry vehicles today are Poseidon 
vvarhrads. each of which haa an equivalent megatonnage less than twice that 
of the weapoiw used at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

At Hiroshima and Nagasaki there was no airraid warning nnd very few ;*ople- 
avmNil themselves of the criide civil defense facilities which were available. Most 
of tiuK-e that did. even at ground xcro, in other words, directly under theatplosion. 
which was at the optimum height of hurst, survived. The trains were operating 
through Hiro.shlmn two days after the explosion. 

I A't me quote from the findings of the Pacific Survey : 

The threat of immediate retaliation with a striking force of our own should 
deter any ngirrcssor from attacking. 

"If we are not to I* o-crwhelmcd out of hnnd. In the event we are never- 
theless attacked, we must redut ' materially our vulnerability to such attack. 
The esjieriencc of Itoth the Pacific and Kuropean wars emphasizes the extent 
t<> ninth civilian and nther forms, of |«tssive defense cjiii reiluce a country's 
Milne.-ahiUty to air attack. Chilian ^juries and fatalities can ln» reduced, hy 
presently known techniques, to ohc-tw."cn*ieth or less of the casualties which 
would lie suffered were the«.*, techniques hot employed. Tlds does not involve 
moving everything underground, hut does involve » progressive sv.icuatlon, dis- 
persal, warning, air raid shelter, and post raid emergency assistance program, 
the foundations for which can only l>e laid In peacetime. Tlie analysis of the 
effects of the atomic Itomhs at Hiroshima and Nagasaki indicates that the above 
statement is just as true and much more terrifyingly significant in an ace of 
at.iniii- Nimbi than it' was in an age of conventional weapons, .similarly, economic 
vulnerability can lie enormously decreased hy a well worked out program of 
st.K kplles. dispersal and special const ruction of particularly stgiiitli-nnt segment* 
of industry. Such a program In the economk -field can also be worked out .sitls- 
fariorily «mly -injicnVeliiiie." 

Having read the exchange lietvvcen Arthur Bmyles. nnd Fugene Wigner on one 
side and S.dney Prell on the other, in the April lt»7« Issue of I'h)i*ic* Totlny 
I sec nothing to maki , ine ls-lleve that the physics of the problem hnve signifi- 
cantly changed. The question Is primarily political and strategic. 

For thirty years the political climate In the Fnlted States hr,vn>t l»eon such 
ns to sustain the public Iwcking required for an effective civil di enw program. 
Tlie puMIc and the Congress have been far more favorably Inclined to offensive 
systems than to defensive ones. I 'believe that I'm still the situation. 

It is for that reason thnt I included the following paragraph in my January 
Portion Aflnirn nrliele. 

"As to the civil defense aspect, the abacce. of n I'.S. capability to protect 
Its own population-give* the Soviet Union an asymmetrical |>ossihlllty of hold- 
ing the I'.S. imputation as a hostage to deter retaliation following a Soviet 
nttnek on I'.S. force*. Although the most economical nnd rapidly linplementnble 
approach to removing this one-sided instability would be for the 1'nlted States 
to pursue a more active civil defense program of its own. such a program doe* 
not apiWBr to lie politically possible at tills time. Its future political accept- 
ability will lie n function of the emerglnjt threat atirt Its appreciation by C.S.' 
leadership and by the public." 
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There Is. limwrcr. a 4 «t>er *f rategic tjne«tlon Involved. In the days when I waa 
trying to edu-ate mysel/ In question* of strategy. I found the stud? of Clause- 
witx to J* at. rewarding an that of more, laodern *f.uJehU of the question. 

J^t n* (itiraplirose from an interchange I bail in HMO with Colooel Lincoln, toad 
of the faculty at Westl'olnt. on this subject : 

OatisewIU exblUta & ntkwr G«nnan polntof view In the way bis mind worka 
•mi in the war he analyze* the problem of war. lie divides hi* wor': into two 
^rt* : out deal*, with what be c*il« the pure theory of war, where everything eh* 
K Vxrfud>d except the factors that emerge from war Itself. He demonstrate* that 
in Wn a pure theory of war. If you exclude everything els*, there in a tendency 
X»r ^vU'iwv •«» gem-rate violence: finally the war tends to liecoiiie more m.d more 
Tiol* fit. tip to the Tery limit of violence wbich the then state of technology permit*. 

In 'the second part lie points rot very carefully tluit tills is just the pure 
theory and that actual wan were not fought In thin way. lie say* that actual 
war in the extension of policy with the admixture* of other mean*. He show* 
that what "pure theory" would indicate to lie the courae of a war Ik modified 
by f lie fact that war in senseless unlewc It* purpose la to accomplish a political 
objective, that political objectives arise from the decision* of policy maker*, and 
the** nn cor.f rolled. by the social situation which extols in each of the countries 
Involved in the war. 

lie makes a distinction between a war for the purpose of effectively disarming 
the oj>ponent and thus* putting htui in a poaitlou where he haa to accept tUs other 
side's will and the other form of war where one side in merely trying to defend 
a province or take a province or gain certain counter* which be hopes will he 
uscfnl in the eventual peace negotiation*. 

rinu.«ewitz ia careful to define the condition* under which his general state- 
ment* are, or are not, appltcahle, and how the external political Held must l»e 
related to the military Held. lit, bring* out the interaction ltetwecn things, the 
reciprocal, action*, bow what one xide does Itears upon tlie action* of the other 
xlde. nnd bow that rh tnni effect* what the first aide doe*. The important inter- 
action of the offense and the defense la very well bandied by Clnusewiu. 

The Russian* are carefnl student* of Clausewits. I do not believe they wonld 
ever ignore either the daiger that a war once atartcd might escalate to tht/ full 
violence which tlte pure theory of v.ar might indicate ; on the other hand, they 
would never forget that war is n tool of policy and that every effort must be made 
to avoid letting it no escalate. 

I Iwlieve they will always pay dose attention to the interrelationship of the 
offense and the defense and not ignore either xide of the equation. I cannot believe 
they would so Ignore the military core of war an to consider tlie type of controlled 
nuclear conflict discussed In some of the paper* circnlated by the Committee'a 
fttHiT where military target* are avoided nnd Industrial target* are hit. On the 
other hand, I can well imagine that they might consider a controlled unclear 
conflict in which significant military target*, hut not urhan-lndnstrial target*, 
are the initial object* of attack. If they thought war unavoidable. 

Ir. ^onclH.«loni I-would-like-to comment on-this-Committee's-print -containing- 
the Oalther Report of 1K57. 

I have, now rend that Report for the first time, in nearly twenty year*. I am 
impr'«!<ed— ♦•jijiecially in light of the information then avkllahle to the Oalther 
Committee- by the care and comprehensiveness of that Committee • examination 
of the problem* assigned to It for stwly. I note in contrast the cavalier indirection 
reflected In the foreword prepared by thi* Committee's staff. 

It I* not tme that the Gnlther Report. Ignored arm* control, nor i* it true that 
the rcjKirt spoke of U.S. strategic inferiority a* then a fact. To the contrary, the 
Oalther Report described the U.S. a* then "capable of making a decisive attack 
on the USSR." In view of SAC's vulnerability "to a surprise attack in n period 
of lessened world tension." the Gaithcr Repn.-t also noted the USSR's capability 
to make "n very destructive attack on this conntry." The Report then observed, 
-As soon as 8AC acquires an effective 'alert' status, the United States will he 
able to carry out a decisive attack even f surprised," and it anticipated that Junc- 
ture as "the liest time to negotiate from strength, since the U.S. military post- 
tlon vU-a-vl* Russln might never be so strong again." 

In attempting t« dlMxirnge the Oalther Committee's analysis, the staff fore- 
word cltPH a subsequent estimate "* • • ,thnt at the time, of the Oalther Re.tort 
the Sorf • Union prolahly hiiil-fewcr than a doitcn operational ICRMs." In fact, 
n't the time of the Oalther Report- only nfew weeks after the Sputnik launch- 
ing -the Soviet Union obviously hnd no ojtrntlonnl ICBM*. The Oalther Report 



rcftdf w ,i---nn»£>tlf»n tcilw contrary. ImlMil. it inrCnlaM 1KK» a* lIi«\pmUio;<s 
j«tr the S<iviK minn wocVJ tlral have ofirrniional JCIOIh. in fart, jh«y first 
brauiui oi>eia()t nal In' KWu. What »"»* croclal at tfc* timo «w no. only tins 
"Qamfl'-n "f fi«»w than? fCIUts ■srnnltl Ik- »]ieratl<mii] tvht»n. hut f.rn m»iv »ra- 
p<<rtni<(Iy tl»'' qti«*ti«>n oi the ypcctl with which tlie Air Force, could a^hlm-e 
nI«Ioat>- early carolnj: fatilitles ami nn .appropriate alert ixrutnrv. 

Thr ^'Atllifr lt*|rfirt focii««il a'tentlonon ihiwe nmYthm*. ThM*l>y tile Rriwirt 
fovntnc a factor In ^tlmnTJiTini; an ciiormo:ut effort' *m the part of the I\S. 
to n>i»vv aheail with pcrtir.«'tii j.tratr£ic program*. In iln*»> j«it» the raie »f 
t-XIiMuW »rv ">> »tnn«:l<* programs was. allowing for Inflation, nlwiiit two ami 
a imlf rime* tlir present rate For nil the great expense, the program wax a i«ir- 
piln whenrnnMilereil azalii*t ill* calamitous potential cotuxiiueMvs of |>enntiiiojc 
tin- strategic relationship to hwome unstable to the detriment of V.S. tt-curify 
anil with Ini'ifiiKiI r5*k to the maintenance of peace. 

The -Report ptactil first priority 01, the n.llltarj measures nccssurj to maintain 
Mrategl . ►.IsWIlry ami high ijiutllly deterrence. It plant! a lower pri:>rlt.v mi 
rhose measure.- nemwary tn ensure nirvivaliillty of the population In vteiit 
deterre nn? vrrc to fail. The tw<rclniw«i of meJi.-urcx an*, hti^ever, interrelated. 

STATEKEHT OF HEKHAX KASh, DIRECTOR, HTfBSOH IHSTITTTTE 

Senator Pimxmike. Mr. Knhn. 

Mr. K\nv. U iseu*ton.ary in start onrV testimony with a statement 
of qualilvations. Let 'mc instead start with a disqualification. 

I h:m n't really Wen sptndijip \cry urjch time in tin.' military field 
since liifiJi, but I started to go hack last year, ami 1 am row in tlie 
middle of reacquaintingmy.-eif with flic issues. 

I might *ny though (Imt m paring today V di.-cu.»>ion to .the .sixties, 
there hnsl>ein very little • J>st,uit ; al improvement- In fart there lia\c 
been some retrogression.-. Tins Imtii dUturbs and MirpriM-s me. 

Let me start hy agreeing with Paul on two issmv. The chairman 
,iM stated w ran : r have Imth incre^wd and det reased iletcrrenee^ I 
u-lieve tliM there arc nun # \ meaMiie.^ whirh can po in both direetion.-. 

Tljerv are ninny measures \\hi> h increase deterrvtue in one Mcnario 
or rontaxt, ^ <1 derrea.-e detcrrenci! in another scenario or (ontext. Tn 
particular, if one foouses on thit> nlistrm't war, what Paul referred to 
a* a pure military war. or a surprise attack out of the hhrn directed 
ajL')iin , 't civilians, then it ih teru'lily "»t<\ to do many thiuya which will 
diviva.-cthat deterrence^' 

l'ut 'rfn. i l-rindtiifet- l\\c hine, rclrifiu-ly ,-peakiiip, too iniich dctcf- 
rtnee t, ( this situation I do not object .to deiiea.»inp the detcrreinv of 
surprise atta. k out of the l.lue in fr^orofincruiMiiji deterrence ih ether 
situation*. Tn fart there ha- been much too much attention to this 
simple situation. T know. 'sick, in lOfid, » niimbi r of polk were taken 
by Tom Sclielling. by Weapon System;. - Evaluation Group OVSEG) 
tiiul oihei>. In these' polls analysts were asked "Tf a war oeeurrevJ, 
what scenario do yon think would hiive preceded the war?" 

Almost nnhersa'lly. they apreed tl.cr ■ vmlil have lven n ver\ tense 
s^Jluution, n«y lx mbi lmrstiii}» in Europe,' and tlien cither an 'attack 
Y\\ the So\irt,s localise thev pot into serious trouble, an accidental 
w'.:r, or an attack bv the I'.S. All the analysts agreed that n surpriso 
nttnrk out of the blue, directed at cities, wa> far and away the Kast 
proltable way that a war was likely to start. 

And yet they all also njjtu d that 00 pem-nt of their personal studies ' 
and elTort went tothat case aiul the other 10 percent or so went into 
a study of a surprise attack nut of the blue which hit military bases. 
In other words, the analysis agreed, tli.it e\en though they were ablo 
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to choo?e their own subjects of studr,.the.y were spending alinojt all 
of their time on scenarios which, in their judgment, were hot probable 
or important. They simpty~were the easiest thing* to study and talk 
about. 

lAofihitaal remark*.:] 

Man; anal^t* ««» Mill «Wn* tiilx, bat- do not neen to know that ttils empfcxtU 
«l»t-«njitrK»iriilUiJci»H"«ritI««. *• - 

Now, when wc looked at civil defense in lfWft— or today— it was 
really almost impossible to- protect the population again:* a surprise 
attack directed against then* "Wound that it was also impossible -to 
protertan economic base for nniarive war production against- a surprise 
attack directed against the economic lose. 

__ Therefore, we did not ask ourselves, as a high priority, what docs 
civil defense do for these objectives in these scenarios. 

However we dirt not stop there. AVe went on to ask ourselves if there 
were any other roles for civil defenses 

Tt seemed to us that there were a large numi*r of roles. AH of ttiem 
tended to be second or third priority liu* still terribly important. When 
]*»ople said, **Hut that doesn't do any good in the first priority situa- 
tion." we answered. ^We don't care." 

The first, perhaps the most important role, Is to protect people when 
they are not. targets. Tarn prepared to believe that doing this decreases 
deterrence, but. lam willing to do it anyway. 

I know when t examine the -problem of attacking the Soviet Union 
that I want to preserve Moscow and Leningrad, my two biggest assets, 
and anything they do to mnke Moscow and Leningrad safe from Incom- 
ing bonus targets improves my ability to plan war against the Soviets. 
Mo-cow and Leningrad are importMit to the Soviets and they are 
probably willing to do that. Deterrence is not the sole objective of 
jxdicy. 

In "a lxxik called On Tfiermonurlsnr Wnr whii-h T published in lfKJO, 
wo mentioned. what we called the Doomsday Machine was flic highest 
possible deterrent, yet nobody wanted it. I might also mention that I 
made clear, in that book, that w v didn't think there was any missile pip. 
Jn fact, just to go back oyer a little history of that, most people's 
rCcftllcVf iftr.of the dehate of thatperiod tend;* to lk» wrung. 

It is not true that the Democrat* raised the issue of a missile gap 
agii'u^t 1 .lie Republican -administration. That was a Republican state- 
ment. Tn'e Republicans predicted the Russians would have :VMl missile* 
by Itifiii. Rut at die same tinie, the Republican ndminist ration said Ibis 
wouldn't make any difference, been use wc had 2,<M)<) Immbcrs and tl ey 
were more important than JIM missiles. 

The great lontrihutioii of the Gn'ther Report, as Raul jns*,saidi was 
to make <lcar that if the So\ ict* had 'MM.) missiles and we lid not have 
nny kind of warning .-y.stchi, thot, wo might not have 2.(KM) bombers, 
.bei-nuse they could be destroyed by a surpri.se attack while still on the 
ground. ' . 

I al>o. made clear, that while the Soviets probably would not ha ye 
oM Durational missiles in 100O, if they did ha\e them, we would lie in 
imuble— that is, despite the predict ion's hy the Repiihlicau administra- 
tion \v: did not think' (hoy had such a force- . but we were not sure. 

What does one do w lwi the other side may lie able to do something in 
the near future and if que waits until he is certain before reacting, 
-it-is-ta£»-]a!i\. w])ile.if-Mi)»i rw»c.ts.«mrlyJt. inay turn-outtoJ»a\:abeeii_ 
unnecessary? 
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I/Ctato *\<o iimkc a remark altout » **ic*sc I saw from this cnu imittee 
lrfrlch-hsKf 1 a sent* of predicted gaps wJ^ch did not orenr. In at least 
J«*lf the <°u&$, |*o)«1<* wrr* rather <*fear that tlie gap might not occur, 
putth« , y were hot sure. 

lAiMltloiMl mn«rkn:] 

Ituf tlyey tr^t ll«T bad ro worry al^nit I* ahratl of flitur ami tfTtrmakr wn* 
, jwinnulon-f moiw* tbcj «mM not afford to wait until all the facia wrre ta. 

Jjct mc a~k a question : What do you do if tliry rther shle exhibits a 
wemjHm system and has the production capahilit; ? You. arc not quite 
sure, what hci* going ta -to. {Joyou wait until ho dues it or do you worry 
altoiil it i 

In perioral this is a very complicated issue. In some cases, we almost 
Ime !•• make propitiations ahead of time, oven though they may lu 
w»>toi! In other cases, we^hould wait until wo are more sure: in-still 
other ea«es. on« just Imp?* for luck. Jhit one should not. in my judg- 
ment, downgrade responsible offi'inb wh.i get concerned under Mich 
circumstances. ^ 

. I might nlso-draw attention to some studies done by AhVrt Wohl- 
Sti-ttcj 1 . It is jminted out in tlie.se studios tlmt in most cases, we have 
underestimated rather than overestimated r.S.S.R. future capability. 
1 \vi!I ask that this report be sent to the committee. 

Tf you look at the record, there has lwn more a problem of under- 
estimation than o>-ei«.'Stimation. This is true in terms of the number of 
missiles the Soviet* have' had over time and .n term* of Soviet capa- 
bility on all kinds of other issues. We tend to remember the discussion 
when Mime !iystcrical people o\ erstate the problem ; then it turns out to 
In* wrong. I would argue this is not at all the characteristic problem. 

Let mo turn to the major pc:::t I wanted to make todav. I would 
argtit-tlutl the scenario I worry about ns the most probubfo scenario, 
is also the soennrio whic h is least discussed. This is the case where there 
'(.•.opportunity for .-igniheant or even all out mobilization before major 
thermniiuclear attacks against the citie-. occur. 

There an- 1 no recent and useful historical examples whic' "Must rate 
this concept, the Korean War and World War II. ^ 

In June UKiO, Congress wasdehating whether the budget sr^ ild lie 
§1-5, $lf> ta $17 billion. The puvious ytnr it had boon $i:i billion. 
A number of distinguished witness*'.*! testified that $!** billion' would 
strain the- economy, hutSlO billion was all right. North Korea marched 
on South Korea, and within 1 year, Congress nulhorized $60 billion, 
tin increase by a factor of 4. 

This wa.itoti.lly unexpected and totally changed the strategic prob- 
lem. One should nolo that it would not have Ikioii possible to lit into 
even an Slfc billion hudget hardly any of the weapons systems we ha\e 
procured since World War 31, One eculd not have l>oiight a Sage 
system, a U 47 system, u H .Vj system, a Nike Hercules system, a Polaris 
hvstc.m, ami so on. Xone of thee sy stems w ouhHiat e liecn feasible at the 
$r» or SO billion budget* per sen ice whiili were, roughly, current at 
that time. 

As a result of this authorisation, the Air Force hudget was in- 
creased by about a factor of ."i. The other two sen ices had an increase 
of about \ As a result., a whole new range of possihi'itios o|>cued up 
for the services. 
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:., I «m .^Uy mvvsmjp a xenarin^ior crisis in tlio ftiruro which in-; 
• ph** indjlsry budgets of fCiWi lutjrfjn or, juoro. Tlwt would change, 
if .yon wtlKxijc whok. character nf -strategic planning. Vtjio not oxpeej- 
anv su« !i Htuutioiis to arise with tiigh probability, but tdo not con- 
sider it paranoia <r unwise tu prepare forsiHi situatioiK' 

dProhjibJvan eren tatter prototype for t)ii- 5itii">f.ioii we .ire thinking - 
about is pa?' World War J I. After Work War J. nuicJu-f the world 
wcaWM 1 !<■■ k of war, and war became "unthinkable" to > >5t |yopli\ 
PitMii.'ilnrh in the \i<torious "Allied -1'owers."* jftratcgi.-'- and pub 
heists tail's! nUmt jh.iyoti pas and knock-out blow.-., they thought ;il| 
thfi^ipiial 'dies wotildltc destroyed hy poison gas in the fi » few days 
of a war. They did notundi rst.ind the >uw <•' Ii>nim*'^i.»«^ i». carfare — 
of Tjuit unl deterrence even aft*? ^hostilities have broken out. 

WVi. Hitler got elected in KWi, peoples-came interested «'t larger 
uVfeii<v, budget-. Then he man bed into the Rhidchind and, <••' course- 
defend budgets increased sh"jitl>. Then there was the Ans< hlus and 
then Muni' li. am 1 juolt siilistsjitiul intrwitcs in military budgets. 
With 'the invasion '-it O,echoslovakia, eterybodv- got deeply con- 
cerned. Then, finally, there was tlie invasion of Poland, the forjird 
declaration of war and then 7 months of mor^loc less "phony 
war.'* A- n result there was opportunity on l j6tli sides for 7 
nio«'itli>"o*TiiH time \\^.t production, liefore the Var really opened .ip. 

We wot Id argue that similar possibilities .-hwuld in 1 considered 
t<vlay. N'oImkIv is interested in jumping into a nuclear war today. 
\d1kh1v is p<iitig to want, to exe< iite the us 'al picture of riuclcur war, 
in \\\„s h hull .side presses even button and goes hoiuu. It is extraor- 
diminl v difficult to Udieye suelji scenario. 

Tt might happen. But T would be willing to l>et. if this were a tat- 
ting matter, .V/.to I against it. 

On the other Land, the sit tint ion ni^ht arise in «vhich there was a 
de< UnUioii of war. followed h\ a phony war. (»r a seriou> confronta- 
tion in whi' h there Were credible threats of war. J\\ the way, in such 
a confrontation, ihe fnlh»y:ng dialog tend- t(v occur. 

Hoth -tides are sa\ im? |^ the other side. "Tliere is absolutely nothing 
at risk wh:*h "iistiths tl \a terrible dnnni r to which we are subjecting, 
each otlu-r and the res,' of fhvjvtuhl.. It ixjdeur that whatever we. 
are arguing hIkhh is pimply not worth th* n.-k of a thermonuclear 
war. Therefore, ^ie of us has to be reasonable and it isn't going to 
lie me." 

Tlud is. by the wav, a terrihlv persuasive argument. 

At this point, ejij.Ji side ,.« trying to explain wh\ the other side 
should Im- rearfoiiftlije. Yon don't Im\e to haw a gieat defense to do 
that. All von have in he able to do is say, "T believe my defense estab- 
lishment is hotter. Win vnurs, m iniportnnt ways." 

T ran Miiagine the Russians fellin.r u>. "'You are telliiiir us the inonev 
we spent on our drfcu.-e i\stablislilneiit does us no yood. but we sivnt it 
hecaus-p we thought it does do good. We bcliue that this defense 
establishment of our* works. You don't, hut welielieve it does." 

Tfv»ii ■•an get tint iniint across, you are going to put great pressure 
on the other side to back down. 

Senator l'liowunr. Yen strong chance of what ? T missed that. 
Otr. T\ wiv Tf avc believe flint ihe\ Ixdirve (lav have confideiic« in 
their est.iblishmrnt. we are going to back down, whether or not their 
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»-(»nfidcii«v-js i«8<ifiwl.'bc»usp we would be destroyed almost as much 
as- a result »f tftfjr mistaken lie'ief Jis'by a correct one. If the other , 
man • unlive yuu a j rcdildc picturr. that he hfclipvcs lie lujs a serim-. 
edge owr von. then eten if he doe-, not object »t»»Iy have that edge, Jon ' 
may Ik* in trouble. ' J- 

That is even more true for allies. K they think tlie other side lv»- 
lieu-v, it hay an edjr^. the allies are "oiis* Jo hedge. Finally it is even 
more true for neuinh that ;n a luiratiuinj; situation the strategic 
balance is \ery eoni|«'' » which should he an oh; inns [mint) and tlie 
outsider "is liiielv to In* excessively influenced b\ ajijwanmws. Who 
»lriko-fi«^ andlmw man\ are dead in each cit\ are almost irrelevajit 
ti\ma"iiyo'£fhcSe issues. " 'A\. 

Tina II v. n last poiu. When we write scenarios for nuclear war. we 
find jf difli'ult to write a credible scenario which doesn't involve 
months or weeks of warning. J would gucs> we are as g«>c*l at writing 
.-. cnarWa.s anUwdv in the world. We havcj-erfajnU written as? mam. 

J want to warn the rommittce. on the other hand, tha^ when we 
looked at World War I, we didirt find that scenario plausible. The 
lucn fart we r-an't write a plausible scenario for a war doesn't mean it . 
faaX'»cc»r. liccau&e one can find historical examples to jthc contrary. 

NV* crimeless, even scenario we write for nuclear war involves day> 
weeks ot iiiimtii.s of tension. ICxartiAlion, last, moment mobilizations 
c.tv e\traordinarily t>ossible. Tvj the. way. e\ aeuat-innb occm not as a 
result of set ret intelligence or in any attempt to t.y to outrun the. 
mi»iii- «<i the lumber-. Tin- Xnr TorJ,- T'uniR and tin- Wax'iinqfoit 
P(/*f pruudv the warning pcrhap* da\.s liefore the 'attack. People or ■ 
^'•veniinenti.tlicn..!jet frightened arul decide to dei rease their vulncr 
riiility to attack. The idea is, can \uu exploit such warning if if is 
printed in the-pnpers? 

(Complete statement follows":] ^ 

St MMAiu IVrtR am), JlRiuixn Nuts* ns T»r. Ports mi. of thf. Pkfknsf. Monti.- 

1XATJON NaH* C ^CFJ'T BT JtygKMAN KaIIN, \VnXIAH- KltOWN, AN» WlJ.itAM 

Scji>«mi^ Jk. -■ ' '- / ' 

'J ' 

Tills Mit.nilsMntHs the responsibility of the au'horsinnd"lK not to he. construed 
ns representing nnj_ ullidal oplni<itiM vf Hip Hny^oii Institute or any other «&«>• 
n.aiwViiHiivicJnalsnrapnnciw." - ' _>.'* 

'-" PISF.FATORX' JfOTK " 

Tin- fulliiw Ing lining represents a. fcumniury of 8t tidies developed l..r the staff and 
con.ydtnnts of the Hudson Institute moic ur les» continuously over the hist flftivn 
yearn although naturally It f<icu?ic* iiion- .iitcnshcly ti'iwii recent jU'.rk In.pur 
lirulnr. n sominarj of a re|»orl on tl.e concept of JnohlllMlloii \>.irfnre by llrr- 
man K.ihn and William Sthnelilor. .lr. Most of Huilsoir.s pn^nu., of ci\il dofen-c 
iiiul in<lijll7„itini) 1p;iit )>t miles ha> Iktii Jiiniin|ill^liiil under the <lirri;ti<in of Wll 
llii-ji Itr.iwn, Hermnn Kiihn ami V.'Illlaiu SchneidcN .tr. nud at lea^t half the In 
SlitutrVi lK.rjjviuit'1 Iihyc p.iri.. i|« Wi\ In one or more of them. This joitlculnr M\[>- 
Inl^sion w. ^prepared as n Joint j>«i»vr l>y the three iieople nnuiod above. 

MONII.IMTIOX WAHKAXT. 

■J, The i'f>n?ciit of moWizftthin warfare 

. The imih'r. ' f iidIiIIIkiIIiiii Jn a nudenr »w has the npiK-unmcn of a lontradlo- - 
llmi In ter.i^ when nrnjeil DAaliist Ihe couveiith'iml eoiuvpt of motiHizatloii. 
MoMliutl.-n has In Ron«mi t 'tH- u associated wlih the redlret tlon of national n- 
Soiini^i. lii.ll> tiinimti and nmterl/il a\\a> from *riulitloii;il clvillnii porhiilt.s to sup- 
port n di f< iise effort. To tiome extent, it hah Iki-jj jKis-ilhle (•• iTiicelvi' of a llinltul 
iiKibillxii'ioit cf inllltnr) forces' anJ nsswlatyj national reAiii.ru'i. to Mipimr/ 
;\ :n7 ;« — i ^ 
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l<inV*d Hl»al objective* altbomjte the more fridltfoiaT perception, ha* bct.i 
aiwiatwl with a general moMIlMtlon of the entire industrial miiht and armed 

The j>o*<$JWIiijr of lntercon».ln«»tal strategic nuclear attack made po-rtole 
tloomrb the development ol ICIWra, mlsrtle tlrlh? .•.•ubmartnt*. and jung-rance 
bomber* liatrr made the li:fU4tion-and conclusion of a nndear conflict; appear to 
I* a MiitTrOf boat* or days and mtalnlj-not mote than a few weeks in durar 
tlon.ttakin* tb* tiadlt«pntl;.»otton of laoWllsatlon appear to he a* archaic and 
oiwofci* »s:i»f Jon^ir^aapon* that had been In the past moblljwfd. 

Tblsstwly •» -Jntendwtto adr«r»«y the coiwept thai mobilization is an Important 
•-•roprtfii-nt nt ttrjitej^'nMCleHX c^fllct, and. we will-arcne, Is-llkcly to be. the pro- 
totype of ^ny TLS.-^n-Jct nwiear cohtllrt should Mich a cnnfllctroccnr. The con- 
cept cart -lie- wont simplr *1or*cterf*ed frr.ni the perspective of the following 
simple <rn*r*HwH scenario £I>ciring a peril*! of JoN-n^polItlcatcrisis l*)twecn 
the 1 S and the Soviet Union, lioth *lde* fear that a-nnclear ^ar may actually 
~. ixvur.' Howrrer. neither »lde 1* willing to^Hsk the consequence* of a niiclcnr war 
..-' with the existing level* of-forre* and defense* * military and, civilian. As a conafr- 
- finctiee. each of the i*rtie« attempt* tn devehip-on a firantti' Iwjsfv a very lanw- 
srale .effective nuclear offense and defense capability which I* associate with 
centime frars alwit the poiwlbl'ity of a jwnerall wui Th*. period of mobilization 
dnrtnc *nd utter an Intent* political crirt* cbnracteriws what we describe as 
"mobninUim warfa 1 **! It Is warfare In tlie s«hse of an Intense, and bitter corape- 
, . titlon of an accelerated arm* race, hutwithonVthe certainty that direct military 
action wiU occur. A plnnslble outcome -of tills scenario In that the side which 
mobilises rhost effectively within a relatively brief period of time fsay*lx month* 
to two yea r») rah achieve a domlijjr.t position capable of Inhibiting the d.plo- 
matle effort*' Of the other. ' 
The notion of "mobllitatlon warfare'' is not restricted only to strategic nuclear 
' warfare. It in also Mppllcahle, foj example, to a T\S.:Soviet struggle in Europe in 
which an Intense pol'tical crisis raises We spectf r'of (in outbreak of conventional 
warfare iKjtwecn the two nation* without the expectation that such a conflict 
would Icadio^sfrntegic or tactical nriclear exchange. 

Perhaps the-cjomt parallel-to mobilization warfare during the nuclear en: 
arose a* a consequence of the Korean war. The ominous character btrSovlct for- 
eign jkiUct following World War II culminated In the Soviet sponsored nttack of 
.North Korean forces aitninstthe Bopiihlle of Korea. Tlie direction in Soviet for- 
etsn jmllcy after World War II wns not offset by any rebiiildinit of T.S.-milithry 
jKiwer which hurt Iteen rapidly dlsmnntlwl after the end of \Vorld War II. How- 
ever, when the Soviets anth/trixed the nttack on Korea, the change in I T .S. atti- 
tude* reatrriing prepare*' , »e»('ror v, U.S.-SoyJet strategic miclenr contlhceney wa* 
eVrtrla One measure ot^e chamctor of this cori.-r*". a mensM.re chnfacteristie 
of n *«rir,ft!J moblllrfltlnn. Was tin. decision of the V«"^res>. trf Increase anniinl 
defense ex|>endltnre* from $10 to the #00 billion uu hiirized after the outbreak of 
the Koronn wnt Tlii* vast increwse In authnrixed exi'x i li<ure jwde jto'jsible a set 
of «n^t(^cptOKrnnL*Jh«t wi;re.8tmply not feasii'lo wMnin th« prior V.$. defense 
biidmt Tlie new littthorljtatlon made jKissible «he B^T2; Die IMT »he Claris 
rrpprnm. and Atlns-Pnicnim and a hostof related trohrtf loRicnl InftiativeR whose 
consequence* are still lnflii>nclne »he «liniK« of the VK ^frateglc pryT-im to<ln,v It 
also developed a rensonahle (for the tlme^ civil rtetoiso pro«ra.n desitrneilto ■ 
move the more vulnernhlc portions of the home poptilrtSlon rnp'-IW M nafer nrea*. r\ 
A* a ^nnsenuence^of this enormotis hiiPd-up of strhteirl^ mtclenr < jjtfihll'ty arising 
•mt of the concern over a jswglble l?.S.-Soviet nHelc^f conflict in the early IJtJitls, 
the I'nlteil SUtc?) ach.evedfor mon« than n decade a stark nuolear superiority 
over the Soviet*.. , This superiority was so vast that iiuretrospect It nppeara clehr 
tha. the Soviet* were ,ilmost totally deterrwl from attempts to exert military 
jvower In anpport of their diplomatic objective* thropRhoiit the late llWOs imd 
early lOOOs. . ^ 

In the early. liWUKthe Sovlot* also httemptert to develop a larser strateRie pro- 
Brum, lint Wire much less *iicecssfnl than the I"jiltei]Stiites. This form of mohill- 
id t Inn wnrfan-. we arsne. Is more likely to liecome a "standard" mo«K> of nuclear 
^pn.,, W j, n the Soviet T^nlon thnn Uio ■omtm-nly anticipated mode, nnmelv u ^ 
' iirw-scr^e excnamni of tmelear weapons. "■■ 

Perhaps the m»« slEtiltieant dlff rence brtween traditional mohllljintion een- 
ei-pts nmi the coiii-cptof "iriohlllwitlon wnrfnre" tint Is the form of this paper 
Is thnt I .i a modern mnhillMitihr the adeniim.v nf n iierhwl nf mobillrjtthn mny he 
"testwi ' only In the sensu thnt It enn nffcci the iiercepllutis i»f nn opponent without 
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* rhot heW exchanjtmt. Moreover, the, ji'.'Jod *»*" mobiliartioji In 'the modern era 
mlKbtT* conshlerklily more cimiprewd *9d conjplicap'd l?»«it any which weliave 
experienced 5ft thta century. In « vrif 'yrartlral wwc tlie mobilization of Ger- 
many xnd the «1IM powers before the fi«v V«>rld War was ^-traditional process 
which «at«nded oyer a jvri'Kl of Many ?<•*«■*. although the most Intense effort* 
twlti/lnw-pfter-tb* initiation otthe conflict similarly, the German and Japanese 
pre-war mrAiIilaitlon of tntCr/jitee* occairm 1 wjfnuiiir year*. In hoth'caaes. a. 
iarrs-scale Ami proiTaclnl conlflct followed. Vnder modern «)tnlltl«ns,i imdear 
ci'nDict l*tweeh, aiajvr.povcru I* likely to Iw short compared to previous con- 
flier* or-to nny i*rjridnf.mViblUzatjoh,.. - . ' 

Tin- concept of mobilisation warfare In a rincicar era- implies relatively short 
traction time* with Uie-abllity to deploy major offensive as well as, active and 
passive defensive systems which may lie extremely costly irniri complex by any 

- Kiiir »t.indnriis. Under Mich cire.ii.i-t.ince*. i.t Is entirely plausible fluit-the U.S. 
-trote.jc budget almie could c -nsttliile nnexi>eiiditure of several hundreds of bil- 
lions of d.-.llars pec year. ExjK*iidlture^at such huge levcht mak" iH»ss!ble a very 
tvlde^range of military and jiijn-mllitary defense systems that could not- be, se« ; " 
•>usly considered' with. recent Mtmtejtfc budgets— less than $lQ>l>illloii. ... ' 

Fur- example, potehtlnlly hip!, grade missile defense systems employing lasers,. 
puriU-le'Ircam technology and other advanced coiuepts for l*K>st phase, ihid-co ,rse," 
and terminal Ihtorcejitloh could, in principle, be. procured under conditions of 
' mobilization warfare." The crucial determinants fov. ..ciptlring Mich a capability 
-' Ik* in t'<e prior research and devcloj>meiit program. and in proJK:r institutional 
■•neiitofi»n toward a mobiUjntUn potential. The. requirements, of a "n Mlixntirin 
l.sise*' to Mipjiort the imimri-of mobilization warfare is sufficiently different-front 
the objectives of existing, {wenrch and dcvelopinchj needed t- to supiH.rt current 
and near term defense ■ .requirements -Vhat expenditures for a mobilisation bncc 
.-.h.iiilil tk- partitioned fiu, ^ other UStU P-xjicnditures. The primary function of a 
inublUzatlon L.i-e i,hIa facilitate the shortening »f lend, times to procn.e highly 
iffi-Ul*r -strategic forces. .nct'v'i.-defc.hscs«, and Civilian- Krotcetioh, should 1 a decl- 
-j. .n to procure siich a capability lie made in a cpnfjtt that requires, such a build- 
up lie comjili'tetl In an extraordinarily sliort period of tiioe (short, that \», by the 
>i»nilnrd> of recent experience). Under t^ime circumstances, ills sufllcieni. simply , 

- tu haw "paper jilan.x" ««y, for the conversion of de-ienntcd industrial ftotcntial 
frotn clvllihnto military lines. In other cnse.«, where the rcquiferiien' « ar^ more 
irltlv.il. and. Ion ea.'-lly ndnptnMe to hliort-tcnn chances, ■Bu'ue liinl,ed develop- 
meiit orijirototjping inn " lie neccssiiry. In still other cases, pnniciilarly where the 
fuiictfun \f> IiIkIiI.v iumpiex and lIKtlyto Involve large numbers of itothclvillari 
.iik) inUltnry iicrsi>nnel.J5iich an an AHMorch/* defense system. It may lie ncees-. 
>i\rt to-coriiliicl n, limited deployment or field touting, nndto deveh.pth^'profes- 

' ..iial indr»a wlio,,c(iuld support h vr^t cxjki .shui if imd when circuinstances 
/i-./oiri'. siirh- expansion. Tliu' (let Ision os t" whnt olrmcnts of A potetitinl' T.S. 
siratceU picture shoiildlie nit«t exttusiwly or rjpldly .levelopxdvvonld dt-jiehd 
upon lln' loiiirlbution siifl. efforts would ui.iVe to rrilucing the lend .times necea- 

- vnry ti>.ili-ptii\ )liorj|[mlillIty. •liirlni'-a i«'rl.nl nf Intcri'ic-mobHWjitlon. The -Knifed 
State^ "ready isi.sseves a sui^Mnti'al Infrastructure for the rapf j shorf-term 
lAI-insxii of VS. !!tfnti'gic.fiiriiv<. Willi rvl.itiuly nmilest eApendlturr^; it should 
l^ix.^lVle to drnmntl.iilb liuprow (he ability of the United States to mnblllw! 
rnpldlj. during nu npprtfprliitc crKls to incre.ise. strategic nuclear forces. Its 
.wtiU' nnd i"issl\o di'fense-, and its general purpose forrcs Vvltlynit' K.e pro-/ 

. trnned It/Jid times l' ,, v; wc ha \c tended to be^i.the .,rcustome(V to over the iwst 
' J tivo dirjidi'S. - "■"..' ; 

2. A Oa*ctfttC rnobiUzittton \curfarc Kccnnrio 

Tin. Iiiipi /isihility of p I'.S.-Suvlet strategic nuclear exchnnge in recent'i^o- 
Ui uiul.iUxry viruiiiiMniices has lended to nbsiurc the ■fiu-t tliat tln>re arc lliimer- 
nis pii^tbillties for n iunjor clash u f imerests ln.t\\ *n the superpowers', np.il 
consequently, for oscnln lion. i 

The ccviinrio pr«|«r-ed here nrises out of the At Miles' heel of the Sovlef Union, 
the l*li.n\iiir of their Kn.sl Knn.iunn satellites, in this case, Kn>t Germany. In- 
teriial dlfJielisluii de\elips lif.Miiid'ilnj vviiitrol nf the !ocnl hml S«' lot pjillllciilnud 
military . leadership 111 East Ueniidnj to .the point where In rge scale birder 
i ri>M>lh.i;' j'ui > Wvsjt flenunni b> di-suriing eletio tits of Kant^Gerinairariiied-fiirces 
iini'V.^'the NA'l'O iiiitli.piis. Unlike the standard eM'iii'iion scetiarlu where such 
eu-nij lead iiHIinately to n U.S. Sox let nucletir c\chiliige, the- potentj-' oscnln- 
tlon.Uself, I'vcomesn force for restrnltit. 



Vth .sides, fearinf the cohwquwew "f uncootrodrd escalation seek tnheadnfT 
sect* ii» «reotnallir. The redpttuari ff*r of tbV (m>w> rvftl ptnytbilit} of actual 

. . jwc£j«c ifwdlcl & £t»fi m«chaatam. which leads bot/i parties tu iH*t to develop 
larg*-<*ale nuclear offense a rid. defence capabilities rapidly. Uilc in ipltlated by 
» dttftn* t« iaw sufficient offensive »* well a* lew* vulnerable, force* In time for 
»be it*?* jioll tical crurt» in ontee tobe able to control tie outcome. This situation 
ka tiuc]r«r a^TMilrge of th* "plumy war" per'<*lln3W0, 

^ . -tux mjed ij*t*nnl!De such discussion to 'the possibllUyjof niiclea.r confrontation : 
A^wtdJna; uptxttbe drcuiasta',nc*>vope rau jtautlbly Imagine a Naval arms race 
or a tmlltf-np 6/ xenerai:piirpc^c forces in a variety of «nfingenchS3. Th* essen- 
tial j«olot ~* that* the standard mode of supcrponvr conflict is likely tf, involv?n. 
cycle «t political prises— United coofrtotation-mriMHMtion— political crisis— 

- MtUerjcn't «** f"l'-a«l* confrontation where the nwbUlxatSoa.plwwi.s the critical 
' ttlvmcrft in 4le>raM^x^he outcome. " . ' , , ~ ■ 

» X£or/cr*<ooriij«rfpH~i>/tfc/f<rc - 

' As In many (UmViuions of their military ftffort, Soviet mobllitatlon behavior 
varies noticaWyfroinlht Western model. V ■-■" '. 

■!• l-'fcjtei't day inCbiliiadon may Uke one of the foliowluj: forms: '<"- 

' "". k- Total ox Special J : ---.-_-. 

■ -2.'6iK>uJ6tConciiled . . - '„■ .'.-'" 

' JT«r«i ' rupblllxaiicn rjefors to nioblllzuUMi in the event of general war which 

would; Involve all «rm> and service*, auxiliary facilities; nnddvtliau prelection, 

>-»cr«l nioliJHsj|»frv .\in Involve only c-Miain millturydlsifictsin tlie vicinity of v 

the tlu-rfter of (Mtsattyns as for example the 20 divisions of the Group ofStiviet 

"' Fjkcs in Gct««jij (GSFG) In the cvei.t of n crisis or confljetio CcntrnlEiiroiv 

*W\ would Ihvolye Anstria or Czechoslovakia or the mobilisation of'the.SS 

, divfr. mis in (he Turkohjnn Military Wstrictrorpossllil'e Involvcijient-In the event 

of a conflict l»et»vccn Trah nnd Iran Although special mobilization Vocld flrst 

be done on a ttrritcdaT basJa it is n> n.jiiiedUmt at a Inter stage both weapons and 

wops ft. Mild be shifted from , olhc-rareas. 

fiv>i t.\iMllwulop couM-tyke place In a crisis for either d»terrcu't^r Interven- 
»lo.ilst pn."p«sck\ For deterrent purposes oi>cn mobilization would -he-done v'ith 
wmjmuin of publicity and would include ft.rccs for demonstrative missions, n 
possible sbifw of strength in the. area of immediate conflict «r n dlversiuimrv 
nctMn Jn nn ,*her geographical region with the express aim of diffusing tlie con- 
flict nml distract'.!)* the adversary. The entire mobilization machinery would V 
Involved, frbt.' military and support units mid the displny of the most modern 
type* of wears is to Soviet jn«><Hn. and public opinion hrid fellow tmvrlors in other 
_ - cniiitrlfcCThe" Jiiban 5J)s."Ile crisis is the most receiit exumple of open inoblllzn- 
j ' tioii involving tht v^ovlct Union. 

Cmucnltd mob),lxntic>/i could takjplnce imtho event of apre-planned suri)rise 
attack JKnlnst nni'her wintry. VncfiRO of on invnKion of on Knst Kuropenn or 
Asian coinmunlst state or In rcsi^onse tv nn intenationnl crisb>,l.i \yhich tlie 
.Soviet Union would desi*o to tiiNvvrhp In support of a clltnt stsite'.jire-vent 
nno^jer superjHSwer \ >m Jnterv<>nihv 6r exercise le\er«Ke durln'R the crisis bv 
the ni«. re threat of Int'rvcutlon oc act«m elgoAvlvcrc. Concealed iwoWliw\Uon in- 
volves the nioblllwillo.j' ofcerlnin ut|l»f under the riiIsc of different types of 
mnheuvcrs (o.b., "Xiemi n"-lfc.Ciccho»lovnlcli in iiXVS) which allows the , Soviet 
HlKh Coniriinnd to brlnp trooos hud wtn?ons Into n stare A comlwt readiness. 
It la-Important' > note thafceacli service 1ms lis own special features nml thus 
requires it different degree and type of inohillxntion, Tlie Soviet pn/atroop 
,v divisions, as the most mobile force, npiiehr to Imj The least difficult to mobilize - 
although their mobilisation has' to lw nccompnnled hy the mobllliwtioh of both 
uiilltnry and civilian air transport from Aeroflot and possibly other civilian- 
airlines such as the I'ollsh LOT. OasechOSA omnnngarinn Mnlev. In addition 
each Soviet truck has Its own military regisl ration number which requires It lo 
report to tlie ■■nearest mlllury unit In the district where it happens t.^be at thtv 
t|me moblll>iatlon Is decreed, - . ■ M 

Tlie Air Force needs relatlvel/ little preparation for mobilisation as compareor 
to lis conipoKltioh-ln nencetime hut it requires (he formation of mlditlonril fight- 
lug uDits-transport units and rcar-nreo airfield units. 

'The Nnvjr, in traiisfonn s.ime of its civilian ships Info combat vessels bv 
ins nYttnK lninlary equipment on those vessels and also prepnto civilian port* 
nnd.Klilpyardsforacojnbatrole. - • < * 



Uiirlng mobilization certain special unit* are formal directly by civilian 
ministries and department*. Thns civilian ministries *rc responsible formbbi'Jx- 
Ing repair shops and. nbits, automobile transport, hydrbmetwrological services, 
hospital* arid, the medical corp. Depending on the sitnatioh. each civilian unit 
is mobilized, on. the spot, ntrsons with, special jkllb who have not performed 
military service such as mechanics, radio operators, electronics experts, chauf- 
fer*; telegraph operator*, cwks. nurses, etd, are also mobilized, on the spot 
either through civilian ministries or the localparty organization. 

iHsjnlte the involvement of varlonsdvilian ministries and local party orga- 
nizations the final responsibility for drawing «p tl.e mobilization plnns fesU 
vwthvthe General Staffs The General Staff and the nigh Command are charged 
with mobilizing the resertea and- the material and technical means of snpiwrt 
for. the Ariiied Forces. This, total centralization may allow the Soviet Union to 
moblllz* rapidly in,a crisis provided the weapon* and means of transportation are 
available or prc-posltibned The importance of maneuvers.. riienns of trnnsporta- 
Oon andpre-poaltionlng of weapons is Illustrated by the-two crises which made 
necessary Die mobilization of the Soviet" Armed ForcU,: Czechoslovakia ami the 
Yiim-Klpp'ir war. 

. Based apoa Soviet mobilization practice which so heavily emphnflzes pro- 
jiosltluning of large, inventories. It may be dednced" that Soyiet.plannen* tend.»o 
fociis on the shock value of vast combat power in the Initial phn>e of on cnga^-v- 
mctit or: : ih tbe-cllmaUc phase of a politichlcrisls Involving the manipulation of 
threats of. force. This notion is reinforced by reference to the Soviet practiceof 
maintaining; lnr£t Inventories of ohsoles.tht military equipment in rhcaitlve 
inventory. Moreover, these preferences probably reflect a. limited .degree of 
confidence onthe part of 8ovietplariners on the nblllty of their Industrial uasc to 
.resjxmd rhi)ldly_tV) urgcntxhobillzatioh contingencies. _■ 

%^Thc development of a mobilisation Vow 

The ability to conduct what we are describing as "mobilization warfare" 
Implies nn adequate RAD, industrial, and organizational rise from which to 
begin. ' " . -. .'"■'.. 

The clandestine rearmament of 'Germany over a period of two decades, and 
particularly In the 101ft 4lft period. Is a useful example of the contrP 'ttlon to a 
large-scale rnbhlh^atloh capability Unit can -lie obtained through careful attention 
to a mobilization, base. Of course, the rearmament of Germany wns. conducted 
in*ii clandestine arid Jll"gnl mnnncr In that the Treaty of Versailles prohibited, 
the rearmament of Germany In the manner In which the German government 
tarried It out following World War I,.biit the lessons are useful for contemporary 
mobilization base planning. 

It is Important to note that this cjnndostlne rearmament of Germany covered 
virtually all of the areas which are significant for construction of a mobilization 
base for any nation; These include ihefoMowing: 

1. A iiinni<owex infrnstructnru «wl organization; the skillful' development of 
cadri* ;prc»ided later German mobilization- with a basis for a rapid hr'ldi/ 
of military -/orces. Organizations existed In both the form of "paper plans" for 
more rapid expansion, aid actual 'Units. formed where the cadres had" m.fncJcnt 
trnlrilr.g as n linl* ■ to enable them to effectively provide th« basis upon which 
full-sized nnlts couh.be assembled. 

2. Research and Development. Research and development was conducted along 
lines which supported the inceptions of the general staff concerning the' char- 
acter of future warfare, particularly the employment of relatively smn.i iby 
World War 1 stitndnrds) hut highly mobile armies with extensive use of air 
Pinter. Tho aclual-oonstruetlon of -prototypes and their ufc in maneuvers or in 
fortlgn thentcrs of opnratiun p.ovlded a techrilcnl basis for. drastically cutting 
It- ad tiiru-s for the development of high |ier'fonr.ahro mechanized equipment, and 
alrrrafts. In addition, tho clandestine prototyping of otht; weapons sin-h as 
Held artillery, nntl aircraft artillery, and «ninllnrms, maintain^ thp viability 
if a, RAP community- fur the larger exploitation of available skills and manpower 
In the Into lfWO's when Germany's renrmament beenmc overt. 

.1. Future Conflict Scenarios: Germany's poi,t World War I mobilization plan- 
ning was less tied to any particular perception of a futureadverxarj thnu It was 
tied to a perception of the chnrnrtoy of future warfare. As a result, military 
tiiiihilieutlun plans were not overly influenced by the iillosjturntlc proportion of 
oi.e or tnu fidvcnmrle*. Tho driving force behind the Gcrmnn .clnndetitlhc mohlll- 
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utlonlmw wjw the geieral staff perception of the fntiire character of war, and 
hot the anticipated political contours of Europe or the rest of the world; 

Gerkany's behavior after 1936 when conscription was introduced and other 
measures taken in connection with the overrearma'ment of Germany reflect, in 
tance measure, the exploitation of the clandesthe mobilisation base which was 
assembled between 1910 and 1936. Germany's military leaden; however had. dif- 
ferent theories al>out the lead-time* rieceiwary to fully exploit the mobilization 
base. In the case of the German navy, for example, the naval high command hnd 
established a targe', of IMS when a naval buHd-tip would be completed. Similar 
extended lead-times were requested by. the army anr* air force. For the most part 
however th* extended lend times reflected 'demands for inventory building on 
the parr of the military services rather than "delays, associated with develoi*- 
ment and early production rnhs. The memory of war-time materiel shortages from 
the Firs<' World War induced a itowcrful incentive for the German armed forces 
to produce sriffiiient 'jiven.tories of materiel to avoid' the problem of inventory 
, depletion during a period of conflict. 

5. Scscn banic option* f]r emergency rcadincnt and mobilization ji.offfamn 

It-is convenient to distinguish live levels of crisis tactics appropriate at various 
levels oMntcrhattohaltcnslon. The levels seem sufficiently distinct nmHinportant 
to justify rlannir.it for all of tlicm. and for programs that provide several op- 
- tlons at every level. They arc: 

E'ttmnled timt ' ' 
] I'rotra'nt <■ "'■■• " available 

' , A. "Emergency-readiness programs 5r6 months. 

1. Desperate ^__. 1 Hour-7 days. 

2. Crash 2 dsys-2 weeks. 

3. Emergency 1 week-6 months. 

B. Tension-mobilization programs ± 3 months-2 years. 

T, Wartime ___ .3 moriths-1 year. 

2. Peacetime _— ^ moritbs-2 years. 

Both A and B above should 1k> compared with hormni (3-f years) and mod- 
erately accelerated (1-4. years) programs. The principal distinction Isjt.vecn 
emergency readiness ami mobilization actions is the estimate hiadt- of the im- 
minence of a possible nuclear attack. In practice, a variety of modular plans 
might be designed -for each of'thecrisisprogranw separately and for situations 
in which they occur In various sequences. 

Emergency-r , ndihc.«a programs would differ from, mobilization programs In 
'ending to disregard iswt-emergency values, emphasising short-term capabiliiy 
at the cost of normal procedures, and being willing to risk waste aiid'tncfliciehcy. 
A mobilization progrnm is more sensitive io questions of cost and efficiency and 
t» the ■heed*' of competing programs, csjiecinlly military .programs. The moblllza- 
tii.n program prepnres for prolonged tension, sltjK", or low-level war. It is pru- 
dontinl-ln thes«t;so thafit tries to prepare for the future, possibly even at the 
risk, of same sl'^rt-run. Increase in. danger, byoidoptlng-protectlve- measures-ap- 
jiroprintc to the degree of -international -tension. 

Oftlic three pmofKeiicy-rcadiness programs the Dctjicratc program may cor- 
respond to a state of national anxiety equivalent to that which nilghJ be found 
on a Kutlofleld- such as might occur during an exemplary central' attack or pos- 
sible in the early stages of a bizarre crisis; Thus, either bombs have already ex- 
ploded In this country or the possibility- is believed to be a matter of hours away. 
The program, is termed desperate in the-lallcf that .U.S. decision-ninkers would be 
wllling'to take. large risks in liuninn lives and pay little or no nttentlnii t<> Im- 
mediate material costs In order to achieve the highest degree of 'protection pos- 
sible for the threatened citizens. Thus, in this kind of crisis, authorities (if nu 
evncuntlon plan Is lielng implemented) mlgnt overcrowd railroad boxcars to 
transport evacuees to snfernrens. even risking some- casualties. Large amounts 
of property would he destroyed to provide protective construct Ion. The gov- 
ernment might nttciript 'U. ovaHinte the population of potential target area*. 

The Cranh program differs from the Hrxiwrale one In being less nsNoeintii] 
with terror, although sacrifices in procedure and cost arc a r ;hln ncceptod. But 
actions that woidd Involve imiisiiAl human risks or extremely high economl" 
costs would I* avoided where possible. Evacuations, if part of the plan, would 
he less desperate, industries would shut down properly, and consideration would 
be given to the problems of assisting nost-attack recovery efforts. 

It Is also lm|K»rtant to ciii«ider the possibility of mobilization taklr.u plhce 
after a declaration of war. This possibility haajiot been aorlously studied m tlu. 
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nuclear nee. witli its emphaslii on suddcn.nnv decisive stakes. The declaration 
of war In 1SWU was used by the Allies as a «r .jstlmte for intervention in Poland, 
which was Iscyond their cBpnb'Htles. And-p/en the surprise Japanese attack oh 
i'er-i Harlmr wiig preceded by two years of, tension and partial r.P. mobilization. 
Similar syinlKilic or inconclusive confront .tions are not Impossible in fnture con- 
flicts. In ifucb t KlttntrJui, particularly if ,t involved a formal declaration of war, 
we -might, as in World War II, -devote up to half our GXl* (or .more than $300- 
billion a yiar) to defense purposes. T'.us, if advance preparations had been made, 
one could imagine tens of billions/ <. dollars put into u civilian defense- program 
in less than a year. ■ - .-- - y 

Such a' program woulu^.tap;<li« readily deplorable U.S. construction industry 
(with a tbeori»U i nl"' , ';-i.Tiy of about $100 billion) and other Industry niid agri- 
cultural f«»--..i«vfil and recui>eratlon stockpiles). If extensive, modestly ex-- 
pca':. , .'.-preliminary preparations (which might take two or three years and 
cost In the neighborhood of $1 billion or so) had lieen made to take advantage of 
Pils tension, period, a nonmllltnry defense program could be phased sons not to 
c^mnete excessively with military mobilization, much of which, is necessarily 
Slower. 

Tims, the effectiveness- of crisis programs ..ould l»e Increased considerably to 
appropriate peacetime planning to reduce the long lend, times that would other- 
wise Ik* necessary, Such programs should be tnilorcdto theloeal needs nnd capa- 
biJItles ot the various communities or regions lnvolve<l. In this regard, the more 
detailed reetonalandlocal planning might lie itcrfonncdby plannerh with local or 
regional re>i>onslbillty. 

G. Criteria for determining appropriate mohilizafinn program* 

Slaw a larger number of mobilization actions can be conceived than can-he Im- 
plemented It is advantageoiis to ha\c a .>et of criteria by which the appropriate 
programs can lie selected. Listed below are some suggested criteria for theevalnn- 
■t fori of the possibilities available. 

( 1/ Threat value tc«n lie both positive and negative).— To what extent does an 
enemy perceive th« existence of a new system as a threat? For example, an 
ciiciiij who ft els that our present nuclear force Is quite capable of destroying his 
society may find It difficult loibc impressed by a trebling of the forces opposed 
to him. But u third party may still find such growth Impressive. 

{lit Leverage. — The cost to counter a given exi>enditurc on our part. Ideally 
It should Ih> high enough tu be n net benefit to us, but iiot so high as to Induce an 
eni'inj to give up the attempt-to counter. For example, our analyses of the air de- 
fense problem seeins to have suggested so miicli leverage on the part of the 
vy iet st ratcglc forces as to induce us \ cry uenrly to give up strategic air defense 
_ .I i Vapttoi inh-nxitii. — In general It t.ike's longer to train experts than to make 
(-ifiiipmctit If munufneturhg proceeds from a well established Industrial base, 
.Furthermore, it Is difficult »n k.ep very large contingents of specialized tire fe<- 
sluiial manpower mobilized over ling periods of tinn. Hut likeliho il of a serious 
Inpse iiLmlHtarj. power in the neat term provide? a. great inirntlve for ; tlie enemy 
i< pl...v a wnltinc game. A very Important factor in th<>. origin of Wifld War f 
was the rciliziultiii on all sides that mobilization was a'sborl term affair. Hence 
It could make sense only were war imminent . "mobilization means war." Ti<U 
tnilli holds for nil) labor-Intensive mobilization. A modem example is the cave 
of Israel, 

t-4i T)urnlnMv.— Kqulpmcnt which does not last for very lone Is analogous to 
resenlst.t who cannot, ri-mnln mobilized for lone. A" country which buys large 
quantities of very '/erUhnble major equipment - l.g, wen'xms which have ashort 
mean iime;t<> failure but are unaccompnnicd by spares Is-cfTectlvely declnrlmr 
war, It Is also, therefore. Inviting preemption. 

I'm IhnlocaUnn of economy. -This Is an ini'iortnnt fncfor In determining how 
lone the capability achieved by luil-llzntloii inn be maintained. It is alwavs of 
i'ini.iei|iiciK-e whether or not iiu.v outsider can esllnmte accurately Its Impart on 
the iliir.itiiui of l\e mobilization, or, rather, on the duration of a high l"vel of 
mobilization. This wonhl be particularly \llnl wore mobllizntion to be nciileved 
by n kind of .atlon/il economic spasm, one which would leave an aftermath of 
exhaustion and low capability. 

1(1) Phatinp.—W'Q can divide most mllltnry systems Into the parts which 
field and the parts nhieh simnort the flehtlng elements ("teeth" nnd "tall") Onlv 
rarely are "teeth" and "tall" parts of the same physical pneknge, I.e.. there is 
a'.unjs some choice i»h to whether teeth o*; tniHs procured first, or whether both 
are built simultaneously. Now the t»-eth represent n.ottt of tho apparent threat, 
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for It Is difficult to gauge the contribution of the tall to the readiness of the sysr 
*tvJn as a whole. The teeth also represent an immediate twin in military power, ami 
_,clr effectiveness in the absence of mueii tall Is very scenario dependent. The 
questwh «f teeth and '.all In overall military structure te very much a matter of 
the confrontations we expect to contend with. 

J 7) Short ToJife (technical breakthrough).— An extreme kind of mobilization 
potential is one which would increase 6,ur effective firepower by an order of 
magnitude nlinost instantly, in a moment of crisis it might be used -by forcing 
an enemy into an irrational fear of U.S. military power. For example, imagine 
that for our tactical aircraft there was discovered an exotic "xip" fuel which 
would extend their range to thousands of miles, so that 'mite suddenly every U.S. 
tncticnl-.lighter-bohibcr would have to he counted a strategic delivery vehicle. The 
Soviets might obtain reports of this development, 'but they probably -would con- 
sider the capability mnrglnal. Then. In a crisis, a fighter-bomber overtly tests tiie 
zip-fuel over a two-thousand mile range, and, general deployment »-, announced 
fur both the aircraft and liquid fueled air-to-ground missiles. It would l»c the 
discontinuity in U.S. power which would provide the shock "ffect, r.n effect so 
sudden as to-preclude solicr analysis of its. strategic' inconsequence. A prototype 
of this phenomenon might be found in the effects of Spufn'k on our own thinking. 

(S» Yixibllitiiand cn*c of evaluation. — It would seem Important thnt an enemy 
film It difficult to estimate precisely the state of the ri'Obilization although he 
knows very well that a serious mobilization is proceeding. Ideally he should al- 
ways overestimate the level of our 'readiness to restrain his impulse towards- 
preemption. This kwls<to a bias in favor of important features of systems which 
are ensl'y hidden, e.g.. missiles carried Internally or indistinguishable from-pre- 
existing types; mobile- systems which rely for their existence upon- camouflage 
and concealment ; systems Those effect depends very much iipon such invisible 
elements as guidance or radar. In many of these cases there is almost no way, 
short nf e.\ci-lli-nti.sjilunnge, to determine even approximately the state of deploy- 
ment of the system. 

Hence an enemy »ho most likely proceeds by "worst case" analysis, must over- 
estimate the state of our readiness. Another wny to make this point i„ to «ay 
that we win field a higher apparent capability nu-re .•apirtly. For.exnmplc, Imagine 
a nev strategic system consisting of an IiWM roughly the size of. and comprtible 
with, such current naval missiles as Talus. Thej-o missiles are cniTied'Coheculed 
in magazines: there is no unambiguous way to tell how many are nhohrd aiy 
given ship. We might find it difficult to produce numbers of such weajions, hut 
the other side would tend to believe that-all U.S. Talos warships were armed with 
ti.o new IKB.M. MIKV is an analogous case, and the published 'accounts or Vhuli- 
vostuk accord (every MIRVable missile is counted its a MIRVod missile) give 
some idea of how such thought processes work. 

The problem of developing and maintaining an ndequntc mobilization base 
npiK-:irs to lie a separable problem from other technological issues within the 
iJL-fi-nse, IUlI) management. process. U thercfnie seems appropriate thnt a parti- , 
tinned budget, feiiucst Ik? c/nsldered sjieclnYnlly for mobilization purposes.' The' 
ratiotmle for such a- budget request is suflictei.tly distinct from traditional mili- 
tary K\I> budgetary requirements, that It could l>c present .Ml separately in hudect 
documents to the Congress and administered separately from normal R&D 
channels. 

Aprnxnix.— Si'mmary llnini'iNo Ciiaiits 

THE COXOKTT OF MOMM7.ATION IN A NUCt.KAR CONTEXT 

There are a nunil>er of r-nsnns why there mnj be sufhYiint time for a significant 
degree of mobilization. 

1. A central war Is inns* likely to arl--e out of prolor-ced lower levels of conflict. 
J. ExlstlngT.S. atid Soviet strategic postures suggest many inhibitions on any 
early cM'hnm,c of nuc-lcnr forces- ever ,uore so on nmsslvo city targeting. 'S.g : 
Some relatively invulnerable forces; 
Lack of effective active and piisslvo'.lefenses; 

l'oor historical performance, by both sides In early singes of n crisis 
("eivlllan" societies vs. "military" soelet.es) ; 

-{nitltiiliiiiinl arrangements and historical tAperlence which favor crisis 
negotiation. 
.1 ^'reparation for central war « I'l begin In earnest only when either or lvoth 
sides perceive that such a conflict is a serious possibility ns a result of i*ny) : 

A l.mlted nuclear exelmnce : 
A-m.Tjoninn ur.llcr.H-ivd—arln.-Etirope^ - 
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A xo» jnr. warat «si : 

A tnriy vital interest is threatened; 

An ultimatum (explicit or implicit). - 

■„.-•■ . _ . <-s 

TYPICAL «T*AT1M1C MOKUXAT10S SCEKAHOfl ' 

Of U16 four scenarios gli«» below, the first two are history,. the third used to 
be the great fear of NATO, and the fourth 1* probably tot great fear of the War- 
saw Pact ' " '.' 

J. TbC'pbony war," 1JK0 (5 months) : 

(a) Pftxr'sis arms competition (UK, France, Germany and the U.S.S.R.). 

(b) A major series of political-military crisis — 
MilitariMitidn of the Rhineland (1930) -; ■' 

. Anschluss (Austria) (1838) ; 
- Sudeten crisis (193S-30); 
War in Poland (1930). 

(c) De-escalation and negotiation (antagonists began a rapid buildup fearing 
a resumption of f nil scale conflict) . 

2. Korea UtWfWB) ; 

(a) Pre-war politico-military crises—^ 

Soviet invasion of Iran (1JM6) ; 

Soviet takeover of R»s't European nations (1W5-48) ; 

Berlin blockade (194S) ; 

Soviet intervention In Turkey and Greece: * 

Soviet military bnildnp, post WW-1I. C 

\b) Major ttirnalwut in I'.S. policy-^ 

Factor of four increase in defense expenditures In 18 months ; . 

Massive emphasis on strategic prepiiredni«s 7 es|>ccially active defense. 

3. Successful Soviet attack on W. Berlin nhd subsequent dercscalntion. 

4. Uprising In East Germany gets out ot controVaud escalates. 

US. STRATEGIC FORCE AND ACWEGATE DEFENSE EXPENDITURES, FISCAL YEAR 1945-77 
(TOA-MRoi*), 
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LAX* JOTH < X. TT t;» r TtOV UirH HOMU-ATKW cutis 

1. 8eries of intensifying pollticormillUrr crises. _ 

2. Miscalculation by the Soviet Union br CS/NATO response: 

E.g., an Eart European < GDS) uprising coincide* with a collapse of the Enst 
German Army and lead* to large scale border crossings! 

3. A limited U.S.-Sbviet military conflict : 

i-l^w brief multi-division battles (non-nuclear) leading to a Soriet occupa- 
tion of West Berlin. 

4. Pe-escalation and protracted negotiation. 

5. Strategic mobilisation. 

TLxusratx rxoractiu or a rtrtvn c.s. strategic sioaitszA-riox 

1. Empbasts <>n active defense, particularly Yor V/l ar ea * 

Missile defence ; 

Air defense. ._ _ 

2. Very large scale increases in strategic forces budgetary authority (75-150 
Mlllon initially) with much larger increases likely a« a perception of a deep 
crisis spreads. - , . 

3. Need for highly capable tystca* to the political impact of increased per- 
ception of vulnerabilltyby individuals. 

4. Massive procurement. 
f». Redundancy. ' 

0. Proliferation of attack systems, both low and high quality. ' 

7. Rapid increase In civil defense activities. 

CHAKACTraiSTICS OT A StfECIAL MOBIUZATIOX SCEXAXIO: A POEM AX. DEcLaXATIOX OF 

WAS MX THE Ij's, 

i. The declaration would have solemn and especially great significance for our 
enemies, allies, and neutrals. , 

2. The information transferred would have: 

(a) Unambiguous factual content of great Importance; 

■(h) Undeniable imjtficatiohs and symbolism ; 

(c) Fllghly uncertain interpretations or implications. 

3. Its existence would preempt "ordinary" crisis negotiation and deny the 
stability of any recent fnit acccmpH. 

4. In some extreme crises it could l»e temporizlhg^Hi declaration is not a sjiasm 
response— and lead to dcescalatloh of actual lighting. 

{!. But it implies a rapid rcsjionsc to any increased use of force, 

X It tend* to force a decision by allies to cooperate actively. 

7. It would justify many peripheral actions (blockades, interdiction, property 
confiscation, internment of hostile aliens, etc.). 

s. Ivwoidil tend-ta unify the natlonaV-rcsponserr^ndrlncrease defense spend. 
Ing enmronwly through mobllliation. 

0. It would convey the unambiguous message that a formal peace treaty will 
be required to settle all the Important issues. 

role or BESEAkon roa MOsaixiNO active nErxssEg 

1. Miscll* defense prolmbly w^uld be the most important and exptdslve effort 

2. l.ead'ttme reduction Incomes extremel 7 Important. 

:i. A program Is required to facilitate rapid massive procurement of mutually 
reinforcing systems — 

Boost. phase interception; ^ 

Mid course Interception ; 
Terminal interception. 
4 A capability may soon b* needed to support a war in spare. ' 

f». A capability is required for Integration into other— high priority strategic 
mobltisAtlon program* — 
Air defense; 
Civil defense. ' 

Major research objective : design 'systems which are highly effective, 
mritiially supporting and which can ha rapidly deployed at high levels o' 
expenditure. 1y 
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STATEMENT OP T)B. BICHAED OAEWIH, IBM FELLOW AT 
THOMAS ItAfSOH EESEAKCS LABORATOBT 

Senator Proxxjre. Dr.Garwiri; 

Dr. Garwin\ My prepared' testimony in itself and by reference to 
'Dr. Panofsky's testimony emphasizes the degree, to which recent De- 
partment of Defense stress on the package of civil defense and new 
strategic options (i.c, capability for efficient destruction of Soviet 
missile silos, together with "flexible response") is illogical and «h- 
physical. Especially this committee with oversight res onsibility for 
defense production should not 'be distracted by the civil defense ques- 
tion from its broader and unique responsibilities to which my prepared 
testimony is largely directed. 

Our Defense Department is in perilous shapes-its programs, its 
relation to tho national security process and to the national economy. 
In prescntinghis fiscal year 197S defensebudget, then Secretary of De- 
fehbe Scblcsiriger noted the Defense Department's budget would have 
been $5 billion "smaller if the administration had not felt, the need for a 
stimulation to the economy. Why -should the Defense Department be 
tho balance wheel of the economy, buying defense capability earlier 
than necessary, in the view of thV Secretary of Defense himself f In 
later correspondence with the Senate Budget Committee, Secretary 
Schlesingcr argu d thnt the Budget Committee cuts would not save 
monev for the Nation, because no other department or agency was pre- 

Sared to spend that amount of money on-short notice, and a cut in tho 
pfonse budget would thus cost jobs and taxes. 

r How did this situation come about? In il)f»7 I tried, through the 
President's Science Adviser, to have President Johnson provide funds 
to tho agencies and departments to enable them to plan programs and 
execute their early phases in other departments, as well as the De- 
fonse Department,' so that the heavy annual expenditures of tho Viet- 
nam war^-at the end of that war, sometime in the dimly seen future — 
could be transferred rapidly to well prepared programs serving cur- 
rent and future needs. Many examples come to mind. Then as now. 
Hie Defend Department whs not interested in-providing alternatives 
for the spending of tons of billions of dollars a year, and the Admin- 
istration . then as now, was unsure of its ability-to resist tho pressure 
of well-prepared programs waiting for decision for further funding. 

Thus, the DOD boasts of its ability to sjxmd money. My full testi- 
mony reflects the present situation in which we nrc spending tens of 
billions of dollars annually on excessively complicated now models 
of old-fashioned systems now rendered obsolete by now developments, 
not ah) v by cruise missiles and XAVSTAR navigation satellites. These 
are well within our grasp to adopt as important replacements for those 
new models of old systems, giving a simultaneous improvement in 
effectiveness and reduction of vulnerability and cost. 

But the President and the See' ,ary of 'Defense now put forth ns 
a positive bonont the vory spending of monev itself, to show thnt 
wo are able- to match increasing Soviet expenditures (which we esti- 
mnto in dollnrs, at U.S. cost), for buying those item* of Povict equip- 
ment and paying those Soviet personnel in uniform at I T .S. prices. 

Thus, looming large in the Soviet dofen.se budget is the great in- 
_citjisu..in_L'.5._nitv. scala_in_reeont-yoai«jiuconncction_w.itlutho_n.ll=_.. 
volunteer Armed Forces. 
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Since tlic Russians have some 4 million people in uniform compared 
to our *2 millionj a pay increase reflected as a $13 billion rise in the 
U.Si budget must be reflected in about a $30 billion increase in the, 
Soviet budget. That incrcr.se, the $15 billion in the Soviet budget 
over our own, is simply because we pay our own people, better; oiif 
paying higher salaries to our military is cited by the Defense De- 
partment as increased military spending by the U.S;S.R. Evidently, 
the relative size of the defense budgets in dollars is not an adequate 
guide to U.S. action. 

Even in these days of high costs for postage and telegrams, there 
must be a cheaper way to communicate some message to the Soviet 
Union find to neutral nations and allies than the $300 million requested 
a few dajs ago by the Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld and President 
Ford for the purpose of continued production of Minuteman III. 
This kind of signaling distorts our own process of defense planning 
and analysis. 

For instance, you will remember that the increased emphasis in 
modern times on civil defense accompanied Secretary Schiesinger's 
desire for more flexible options, linked inextru My in the Secretary's 
speeches (but not in logic) with a force of hafu-iarg^t killers-^-missiles 
tiiat are capable because of their accuracy and' yield of efficiently de- 
stroying Soviet missile silos. These were requested in view of Soviet 
progress (claimed by DOD spokesmen) in obtaining improved capa^ 
bility to destroy U.S. Minuteman silos. 

I remind the committee that the current view of the Soviet threat to. 
the Minuteman silos is -very different than that foreseen by Secretary 
Laird in the 1960's, who saw in-beii.g by 1975 a force of SS'-fl MTRV's, 
SS-9 mod 4 s— Multiple Independently Targctable Reentry Vehicles-^ 
then just, seen initially by intelligence capabilities in tests, we're going 
to somcliow }<e transformed from multiple reentry vehicles to inde- 
pendently targeted reentry vehicles. Secretary Laird said there was "no 
doubt that the Soviet Union was going for'a first-strike capability." 
lie must have had in mind the U.S.S.R.'s SS-9 mod 4, which does not 
even now exist as a threat to the- United States' Minuteman force. 

In more renent times it was completely illogical that the force of. 
hard in rget killers which Secretary Schlcsingcr requested in rcsporiBd 
to Soviet improvements in capability to destroy silos, would really 
be developed in enso the Soviet force were further expanded aria 
actually realized the potential which the Secretary claimed. A force 
of hard-target killers on our side would be of no use. atall in reduc- 
ing the vulnerability of Minuteman, which was the Defense Depart- 
ment's avowed intent. 

Indeed, we would havo gone, in my opinion, to mobile-proliferated 
launchers rathor than the hard-target killing force (silo-killing force), 
in response to this Soviet development, having wasted funds, time, 
and the credibility ofrt'ioso in Congress and outside who accepted the 
DOD arguments and suggested thoir program which in fact did not 
respond even to the stated threat. 

My full testimony descrilxw more logical solutions to the defense 
problems, .solutions which are impeded by tuo current organization of 
the Defense Department and by just this emphasis on Inrge budgets 
for their own benefit. 

I agree with Mr. Ktthn: If our allies and neutrals believe that the 
Si»\ iei Union litis an edgo, a military edge, it causes a hiilwtaiiiiul 
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change and tin unfavorable change in their actions. But I believe 
that the way to keep them from believing that, the Soviet Union 
has an edge is for the Administration to stop saying to the 
Congress, and to the world, that the United States is weak; that 
if we arc not second now, we will shortly be second unless Jarge 
amounts of funding arc provided for programs of old-fashioned 
technology like the IM and TJttDEN'F submarine, programs, which 
have not had the full support of Secretaries of Defense in the 
past, but which have had a momentum of their own and continue, 
even though unjustified by the fact*. 

I look forward to answering questions from the committee. 

[Complete statement follows:] 

ipmxioxy of Ricuaiw It, Garwjw 

In this prepared testimony, I rosjtonrt to the lommittec's request for com- 
ment nh the broader questions which determine the shape of our preparedness 
planning and programs. The, committee's examination of the adequacy of the 
tuition's industrial, economic, and civil readiness can serve an important func- 
tiun in reviewing our military capability from an unusual vantage point— that 
of defence process as well-as defense programs. Although i have long l>cen In- 
volved in military questions — mnkihg technical -.contributions to our potential 
programs, evaluating U.S. cniwbilltle.s against potential opponents nnd assess- 
ing alternative U.S. defense programs, nt this hearing, of course, I testify as an 
Individual citizen and not as a representative of nny organization. 

I.NTKOIlUCTION 

Tlie utility of a civil defense progran .'and thus -the cholro of the optimum 
civil defense program depends very much on strategic cn|>ahilttlcs anil doc- 
trine. In this mutter, I support Dr. Panofsky's position as stated in his prepared 
testimony. I presented similar views which were published in a prc-hcaring 
print of the Committee on Foreign Relations Septcmlter IS, 3li?5. 

I want to use the civil defense/strategic doctrine Issue to Illuminate some of 
the broader questions which the committee might explore in its Inter hearings, 
questions rola.cd to the marine* -<n which we buy force which cannot lie iised, 
which arc excessive In nnthb.rs an«l -excessively vulnerable as first procured, 
and which are excessively cos<ly. 

thk 50N8EQumni 

New philosophy presented by the Secretary of Defense is often unaccompanied' 
by programmatic change. Dr. Panofsky has pointed out how new emphasis on 
chit defense was expounded more than a year ago, with no nppnrcnt impact on 
the program. Important defense pretframs arc unrelated to either threats or tech- 
nological opportunity. Existing capabilities nnd >»tcntlnl for Improvement nrc 
Ignored cither intcut|on..lly or through Ignorant ■•. Neither alternative instills 
confldeneo that our nntlonal security ts well lonkci after. Some. examples follow ; 

(1) In the 1070 messnge on U.S. foreign policy for the 1070s the President 
asked ''Should a President In the event of a nuclear attack lie left with the single 
option of onlerlng the mass destruction of enemy civilians In the face of a ecr 
tnlnty that It would be followed by the mass slaughter of Americans?" Is it 
credible that President Nixon was unnwarc that our Miniitcmnn forces hnd, right 
then, (he technical capability of being launched ns individual mb-MIcs or in small 
nuinliers against any target complex pres|iecl(led by the President? Many took 
up the cry, prescribing new weapon systems to provide the President with capabil- 
ities we already had! 

(SI Another example arc«- during the ABM debate in the late 10fl0«. Oh- 
servers saw in the eximnslon of the So let SS-0 force (mod 4) a threat to 
Mlriutomnn In the mid 1070s, In fact, ecretary Ifllrd testified that thero wns 
"no doubt" that the Sorlet Union wn- going for a flwt strike capability. Other 
Defcni-e stiokesmen argued that sue', a force could result In the U.S. losing Its 
eaimblllty even for assured destruc .on against the Soviet Union. How this was 
to ccme about,, given the larRe ea: abilities in the SLUM nnd bomber 'ore was 



never dear, lint the srgnfncht wait highly misleading oven apj >d to tin; 
Minutemnn force. What was not revealed wan that only a small frni on of the 
Mlnuteineh were targeted against "assured destruction targets" the vast 
majority of the warheads being applied against other military targets, of which 
there is ah unending list- Naturally, if 10% of the Minuteinah (for. example) 
were normally targeted for assured destruction against the Soviet Union, the 
loss of SOTc. of oiir .Minutemnn ina preemptive Soviet strike could indeed impair 
our assured destruction capabilities (as limited tothe Minutemnn force). Just 
as obviously, n simple alternative target list for which oil Minhtemah are 
targeted redundantly against assured destruction targets, would preserve the 
Mlniitcinnii assured destruction capability unimpaired iip to 00% loss of 
Mlnutcmnii, with substantial remaining capability far beyond that ! 

(3) A final example—immediately following the SALT I agreement of May 20. 
3072, critics oWrvcd that Soviet missiles in general were much larger than U.S. 
missiles hnd thus identified a throw-weight gap. That this differential would 
have louked-qultc different had one included Itomlior imylond is tint In question 
here. Having Identified this •'advantage" of Soviet force over U.S. force, -the 
Pentagon response, with the support of these observers, was to emphnsize and to 
nccelcnite the R-l bomlicr program .and, the. TRIDENT submarine program. I 
have long lieen a sup|ioftbr of the TRIDENT I missile (4.000 mile range) for 
retrofit Into the Poselden submnrim, and I was dismayed to see this '•accelera- 
tion" which obviously resulted In a sevcrol-yenr rfc/oy of "the availability of the 
TKIDEXT I missile, In fnvor of the TRIDENT submarine and t,ie TRIDENT II 
bilssiK- Ifl.OOO mile range). In fact; it was argned.tlmt the TRIDENT, ii missile 
would lie available at about the same time as the TRIDENT I missile*. Essentially 
iio funds have up to this date been expended onthe TRIDENT II missile, and we 
have far less m'.litnrv capability in prospect from this program than would have 
hern- the case had the program been limited to the TRIDENT I missile. 

In .in"*-' testimony^ I noted that the SALT I agreements permitted as to in- 
crease the payload of our missiles In Minutemnn siios by a factor 3 or 4, thut 
tlit* .Minutemnn pnyload had orlginnlly liecn a completely unilateral decision on 
the pnrt of U.S. Defense authorities, unconstrained by SALT, nnd that even in 
1072 there was no interest In the Dcfeiise Department in increasing the pnylodd 
of missiles In Minutemnn silos. And. that remained true for a long tiriie. 

(1) Secretary Schleslngcr stressed the uridcsirahillty of the Soviet Union's of* 
tnlnlng n cnpnhillty for efficient destruction of Minutemnn silos nnd explicitly 
introduced n program to develop a sllo-kllllng cnpnhillty for oiir own missiles. 
Rutin what way w-ould a sllo-kllllng capability housed in those same "vulnerable" 
Minutemnn silos have been n counter to a Soviet nntl-Minutcmnn threat? Only 
If we Imd anticipated preemptively destroying Soviet silos'. 

Kxnmples- could be further multiplied of the Independence of programs from 
threats," oj»i)Ortunlty, or existing capability. My own judgement is that this Is an 
Intfljciciit and even provocative wny tiihw the Dnrehse Dejinftment, Arguing 
tlinf we are weak whore we are In fact strong (either from ignorance or to 
obtain funds for new programs) can provoke conflict. Testimony that we are 
strong where we lire weak imiiedes heeded reform. In nil, this kind of hctivlty 
reduces credibility In government, nnd buys less nnd lcsscontrollnble defensive 
cnpnbility tbnh could bo provlde<l liy Informed, candid, competent Defense De- 
portment mnnngemeht. 

Tims, civil defense shotild'ho regnrded;ns a side Issue— of Interest In Its-own 
right, but capable of distracting nttentloivfrom far more imjiortnnt questions in 
regard to Defense mnnngement nnd cnimbllltjv 

It is rot clenr tlint our nominnl defense lenders cnnoxerclso the power within 
tlio Defense Department which we ex|>cct from their positions. The former Chief 
of N'rvnl Operations, Admiral Zuinwnlt, apparently judged Admiral Rickovor's 
einplmsls on hurlciir powered shlps\to result In less nnvnl capability than could 
liiive been obtained with n lnrgor fraction of nil-powered ships. Admiral Hum- 
wait's own proposal for sen-control ships (snpplehionfnry to the cnrrlor program) 
fiired poorly.. prnlvibly because it wns seen ns n threat to the cnrrlor program. 

The Secretary of Defense, as well, has not been able to exercise power to re- 
place one program wlth-n more desirable one. Secretary Schlesinger evidentlv 
prefern d the NARWHAL class smaller strategic submarine to the TRIDENT, hut 
was unwilling or unable to cancel the TRIDENT submarine In order to Initiate 
work on (he NARWHAL program. As a consequence, it was the XARWHAL.pro- 
grain which wns killed. 

_ My general conclusion Is JJiBl jle£|.slvjB_(ic.tloti-hy-Dcfehsc_lcftdcr8hlp is-neees^- 
snry iinr of ten not forthcoming) to ciifiirc that the judgements and conviction! 
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of the leadership arc im?*ed reflected In the programs presented to the Congress. 
JToo often we hear (too late to affect a program oh which billions* hare been 
tqientj that the leadership did hot really support it. With this common back- 
ground; I how suggest what this nation ought to be doing, taking into. account 
existing capabilities, to respond to threats and to take advantage of technological 
opportunities. 

rnutcoic mogbam 

B-J2 »uccc**or,— The B-l prograu. should be terminated with ho production 
of that bomber. Instead. the.Defcnse Deportment should procure a slight moduV 
cation of tbe commercial 747 aircraft to serve as a launcher of strategic cruise 
rhlw-llwi ofsome 1500 bin range. My preference is for a cargo version of the 747 
aircraft, arranged so that cruise missile storage racks and launchers could be 
loaded onto the aircraft and secured like cargo racks. Such ah aircraft could also 
I* equipped with the capability to nerve as ah aerial refueling tanker. It would 
thus be triple ca£ab1er-crul*e missile launcher, advanced cargo aircraft, ad- 
vanced tanker. Tlic other modification required for the cruise missile carrier 
("CMC") role in to equip. tbe aircraft with quick-start engines and ultimately 
with rocket-assisted takeoff. 

The CM(Pi47 would carry nuclear-armed cruise missiles which are derivative 
of the Navy-devclo|>ed submarlue-launched cruise missile. The aircraft would 
never penetrate Soviet air space, launching its missies lh rapid Are several hun- 
dred miles offshore. The cruise missiles would penetrate Soviet air defenses at 
lo* altitude (perhaps 200 feet) navigating accurately all the way to the target 
; bj.aTERCOM (terrain comparison) method. Such navigation could readily yield 
terminal accuracies oh the order 6* 200 feet, independent of range and of loca- 
tion of the airciif t on launch, an accuracy far better than that of any other stra- 
tegic weapon. . . 

A fleet of 100 CMC-747a~ carrying 60 to 100 cruise missiles each, would pro; 
vide a tetter strategic capability than would the. projected fleet of 240 B-ls. The 
CMC is not dependent upon tanker support. As the nuclear warheads proceed 
through Soviet air space, they present 5.000 to 10.000 completely independent 
vehicles which must be destroyed, by 8oVietair defeiise. Er.ch of these cruise mis- 
sile* has a smaller radar cross section than the B 1 aircraft, and a smaller Vul- 
nerability to surface-to-air missiles or to fighter aircraft. The CMC has a greater 
availability, since it is a far less complicated aircraft than. the B-l. Even in air- 
line service, some 7-P« are operated fifteen hours per day. Without the necessity 
for loading and unlou Jlhg passengers and baggage, meeting cohrehieht schedules, 
and so on. CMC 747s could do better if necessary. . 

As regards pre-launch survivability, the Joint Strategic Bomber Study of the 
Department of Defense emphasised (according to Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering Malcolm Currle) that it was the rapid response and takeoff 
of the strategic vehicle which was important, while toughness to nuclear weapons 
wns-nf- secondary Importance. The-traihing.nnd. operating costs.for the. Brl. far 
exceed those of the 747, since the critical "part of the~B-l mission is for the air- 
craft and Its pilots to penetrate Soviet air space at the same altitude and speed 
projected for the crulte missile- a demanding task and one which builds up metal 
fatigue in the aircraft, shortening its life and frequently demanding expensive 
strengthening programs. This low nltltudo penetration, of the B-l itself, pro- 
vides Soviet nlr defense the capacity to destroy all of the air-delivered nuclear 
warheads by concentrating on the less than 200 B-l bombers long before they 
drop their bombs, launch their short-range attack missiles (SRAM), o> lnunch 
their cniise missiles. And although the B-l is capable of supersonic flight, its 
normal strategic mission is performed entirely subsonlenlly. Nor is the B-l any 
more controllable or recallable than the CMC as denned here. 

Beginning how with the termination of the B-l program, a CMC force with ita 
cruise' .nlssllcs could be obtained sooner than the B-l force, with greater capa- 
bility nnd less vulnerability, and at 25 to 40 percent of the cost. Comparable sav- 
ings or greater wmih) also be made in operating costs l>ecau*e of the less de« 
mandlng training and the lesser flight time required. In these very rough esti- 
mates, ho credit has been taken for the productive lise of the triple capable air- 
craft as a tanker or military cargo aircraft when its ^anticipation is not required 
In the strategic ready force. 

Stratc/rio tuhmarinc profrvm,— Recognlxlng flint mnximum reduction in our 
8MIM vulnerability against unknown ASW threats Is to be obtained by do- 
ploying the TRIDKNT I missiles In mixed loads with Poseidon missiles in To- 
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cddon submarine*, the TRIDENT submarine construction 1'^sclf should pro- 
ceed at minimum economic rate only on those submarines, for which large pro- 
curements liavc already been conducted. The TRIDENT II missile program 
should be cancelled, and a new NARWHAL class submarine should be de^ 
signed In due course- The Congress must demand from the Navy and the De- 
fense Department an analysis of Poseidon operating life at various annual 
maintenance expenditure levels. -' 

Minutcmin dc.'chtc.—Jmt as the Hawk anti-aircraft missile could have been 
deplnjed:as an effective defense of Mlhuteman (oiily) against the SS^O. threat 
which the DoD spokesman perceived for the mld-iO'0's, so there exist effective 
and Inexpensive defenses of Minuteman against the how-projected threat. I 
rtl>t iss several in a ]>apef to be. published in June, 197C, but I mention only one 
of them here. This involves the protection of Minuteman silos (and it does not 
work for the ;-rotection of softer or inuch larger targets like cities) against ac- 
curate recntr- 'vehicles which, in oruer to maintain accuracy against variations 
in ntinosphenc conditions, roust retain high speed to low altitude. A hardened 
<lefeu.se of a Minuteman silo can thus be founded upon u scries of trenches per- 
Imps 2,000 feet north of the silo and 2,000 feet long (east-west), each of which 
may contain 10 tons of steel pellets and some tons of propellent or explosive. 
C 'ijijileting tlie system is u very simple radar located about two miles north 
of tlie silo and with a range of n niile or less against-the very large target pre- 
sented byn reentry vehicle-flying directly over the radar. 

A pripor- radar detection fires the steel pellets into the air; the attacklnR 
warhead nmo»iito> these i»cllcts at hypersonic velocity and either lestroys itself 
or explodes safely far from the Minuteman silo. The SALT I ABM Treaty per- 
mits development mid tot of such systems. Deployment is not permitted, but 
actual emergence of the threat to Minuteman couid lw met by a renegotiation 
«>f tlie Treaty to permit this specific defense. It would l>e consistent with the 
principle of the ABM Treaty "not to deploy ABM systems for defense of tlie 
territory of Its country nhd not t«, provide n base for snlh a defense • • •"' it 
would also l>c consistent with a guiding principle which I have proponed for 
SALT II or SALT III, Jtuiely that the Scviet Union and the U.S. will undertake 
nut to impair the survivability of the other's strategic offensive force. 

This principle is entirely compatible with militarily useful kinds of flexibility. 
It would be another approach to the reduction of threat to Minuteman, strength- 
ening the development of the very specific silo defense capability I have just 
described. 

CONVENTIONAL F0RCE8 

Here I specifically endorse two defense programs— the production of the 
CAPTOR A8W mln*., anil the development and accelerated deployment of NAV- 
STAR, the global positioning system which will provide 20 foot accuracy to 
U.S. and allied military users worldwide. 

Tacliml aircraft program*.— The proliferation of '!flgb*er aircraft"— rV!4, 
V-lT>, and the iig!.' weight flrhtc •*, masks n real issue and opportunity The 
purpose of tactical aircraft Is primarily to conduct or to support attack on ground 
tnrgets. In U.S. air operations against North Vietnam, often oniy four aircraft 
out of a flight of eighteen actually carried bombs, the rest being flak suppres- 
sion, electronic countermonsurct. (jamming), air-to-air lighters and the like. 
Our aircraft in combat averaged about one sortie per day, ah I loss rates ranged 
up to more than. 5% per sortie against heavily defended targets. 

The maturing of microelectronics as evidenced In the ubiquitous pocket c.ilci 
lator, in NAVS1 AR receivers nnd TKRCOM guidance, together with the dem- 
onstration of low-cost expendable turbojet engines, makes it possible econom- 1 
Ically now to do this attack oh stationary ground targets (at>d in many cases 
on moving target") by means ot non-nuclear armed tactical cruise missiles, 
carrying a warhead of 1,000 to 2,000 pounds of high explosives. The slxo and 
cost of such missiles dejtcwls very little on the range, up to ranges on the 
order of 600 nautical miles. Both ground-launched and ship-launched tactical 
cruise missiles should replace air-to-ground attack aircraft, and the resulting 
reduction in need for support aircraft will mean a veritable replacement of the 
entire tactical air force by the cruise missile forces. 

Military cargo aircraft will still be necessary, but air defense over our own 

territory will no doubt be conducted primarily by surface-to-air missile systems 

(SAM) Actually, the threat of aerial attack is considerably diminished In this 

modified forcf since our tactical aircraft on the ground arc among the most 

.-valunblQ-and-vulncralilc-tarcetS-to-cncmy.^alr-oporatlons.- 

H-.107— 70— .1 "' 
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AWACS.-r-Tkt Airborne Warding and Control System lifts * radar to some 
40,00(( feet in order 'o citendits. line of -Jght against. low Pying aircraft to more 
than 200 miles. Tluit is the unique contribution. of AWACS to air defense. Great 
tecltnologicnl jierformahce is required of the radar liecaiisc of th* high' speed of 
the Jet AWACS itself over the ground. Very substantial payload capacity is 
required of AWACS because the aircraft contains hot only the radar trans- 
mitter and receiver, but also computers, displays, and direction crew. The 
roniiit is that the aircraft is very expensive and, because there, will be few, is an 
attractive target for enemy attack. 

A far better alternative is that demonstrated by the Air Force In 1960. where 
a ligMvv light radar was-Iifted by helicopter, holding it essentially stationary, 
and the received signal' transmitted via data link to the ground. A cost in the 
range of ?i million per »adaf {it one Iioiight for F.S. and allied purposes some 
hiindrcds of them) Instead of $100 million. per radar appears possible for smli 
a system. It Is valuable nut only for air defease ami for control of our own air- 
craft, but to give a picture of vehicular movement in an euti'e combat theatre. 

A* In so many of our defense hardware program?, ail ho\' criteria can be in- 
troduced to disqualify tlie helicopter-lift ud radar, but they don't bear analysis. 
Thus one can require the "AWACS" to dasli ;.f jet sjiccd'f roin a base h thousand 
miles or more nvvnv. p.iintiug-out thnt it would take the helicopter a long tiitiC. 
Hut. alternatively, the helicopter can be ba.scd and refueled anywhere, so it 
•l<K-.«n'': nc< (I tn dash from a thousand miles away. And a lot of times that AWACS 
doesn't need to that dash, either. 

Sen force*.— I have already advocated the retrofit of THIDEXT I missiles 
into the Poseidon submarines n.<a modernization ami improved capability fyf 
tlie <e.i -based arm of the strategic force. 

The marvels <if technological and human performance which arc an aircraft 
carrier have in fact more tiinn an existential goal . It is to provide the capability 
to conduct attack on ground targets. In fact, so large a fraction of the resources 
of the aircraft carrier and supporting ta.*k force go to self defense thnt it is 
easy to lose sight «.f this almost, sole reason for existence of this $.1 billion com- 
plex, lint if this primary mission. is done in some other way. most of the reason 
for aircraft, carriers disappears. Secondary missions enn be performed in far 
chea jier ways. 

Tlie tartK-al cniisc nilsslle alluded to in previous paragraphs can he lannrlieil 
man mil. t:iry cargo ships at a cost, which I estimate at about. $40,000 per missile. 
Such missile attack on ground target can lie managed from remote locations, 
with only a. minimal amount of communication* supporton the launching ship. 
Ilotii tlie cost ami the vulnerability of such modest military cargo vessels is thus 
much reduced below those of a ship constrained to. lairtch conventional aircraft. 
Tlie cllminntlon of new aircraft carrier construction and of tlie heed for siipjiort 
ships, would free an enothious resource for the modernization of the Xnvy ami 
for_n re- lew of its primary mission* of protection of the shipping lanes for mili- 
tary and civilcirgo. 

Land fnrct*.—- Whether or not one believes that the tank has finally Keen Kstei[ 
by anti-tank weapons, ; I\8. and allied forces should bo given improved tntnl 
cajialiility to counter Soviet tanks. Emphasis should lie plnced on advanced mlnrs. 
no more popular In the Army tiinn was CAPTOR initially In the Navy, improved 
and Imaginative mine la.viiic capability, and reiiinte-llred. hinn-cni ,ed. guided 
niitl-tank v.e.-niotis. (''early, in this brief «-pace I cannot do justice lo the nerds 
••r our land for. •■.<• for Improved mobility, detciise agninst shrapnel, and the 
like.l shall stop here. 

SUMMARY 

In com ?, I. I a,ni severelv critical of the present emphasis In defense pr-cram* 
o'i ldgh-li'iOKtiiiPiil. lou.nttritlon forces. These bv nature take a long time to 
develop and to depb i. They require n high Investment in trnlninsr a* well, and 
mi oMrcmcH lilch hivcsiihiiif in di feiiso of tlie prlnmry resource Itself. Further, 
more, a lilgliltivestiiifiif. suj jwedly low attrition, posture Is critically dependent 
upon o.ir estimate of the effectiveness of enemy cou , ilcrmra*uro«. An air fore" ■ 
proi nred for on exi-e ted lo«s rate of 0.27e per day could operate for 100 dms 
villi "lent StV' of the aircraft surviving, if (be defense Indeed exacted a loss 
of 0.21 per sortie. If. on tlie other hand, tlie loss rate was midnfcstltnnted and 
ninuunted reai.lv to Ti<* r per sortie, only ten alr.craft of that Initial force of 3,000 
nouid be left nfter 100 dnvs ofoneratlount a fate of one sortie per day. 

Thus 1 omphasisro low-lnvesttnent, Mch attrition forces, A tactical cruise mis- 
♦lie -whWi Is not reu'nl'le enn, Intbe p.hwuoo of nny-d.ofonco« ( »l»«tr"J' inrge'." «' 
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a rate limited ohlyby the crulae missile's rellaMHty-^say 0.7 targets per cruise , 
i»i»«ire launch. If the defense exacts an attrition of cruise missiles at Uie rate of 
5 percent per sortie, 1.05 crnl.-e missiles wl'l lie required to destroy the «mie 
number of targets. If the defense effectiveness should leap to 50 percentper sortie, 
two cruise missiles are required to maintain the planned military capability. 
With manned aircraft, even very modest attrition rates make operation Ini- 
poMiible. 

„ Furthermore, modernizing a low-investment, high-attrition force costs far le.«s, 
by definition, than a high-Investment force. In the case of tactical cruise missiles, 
specincaily. one might have a stockpile of some 100,000 such cruise missiles, 
CJiongb for three months expenditure at a rate of 1,000 per day. Factories would 
1* kepi In readiness to produce cruise missiles at a rate of 1,000 per day, after a 
delay of three- month* so that an initial combat effort could be sustained. Mod- 
ernization of the force ihvol> <s moderniringUie factory and the process, as guirtnl 
by dcveloimettt aud pilot Lroductlrn, nnd would not ordinarily involve the 
scrap] 'ng of the ready force. This is Just one example of the linkage among the 
nature of- weapons, our -vulnerability to enemy countermensures and the nature 
<*f the production.. snpimrt, and transport facilities: It. is important to assess thin 
larger context, and. the adequacy of the process by which such decisions are made. 

Senator Pkoxmike. Thank you, Dn Garwih. 

STATEMENT OF BB. WOLFGANG PAN0F^ A DIRECTOR, STANFORD 
LINEAR ACCELERATOR CENTER 

Senator Pkoxmike. Dr. Panofsky. 

Dr. Panofsky. Thank you very* much. 

When Secretary Schlcsingcr announced his modified strategy as 
part of his fiscal ycar.iOTfl defense report, he included the phrase^'Giir 
civil defense progrniffis and always has been ah essential element of 
our overall strategic deterrence jjosture. Hence one would expect that 
the recent shift in emphasis to the. more flexible strategic response 
policy * * * would be reflected in our civil defense program * * *.'' 

The strategic doctrine announced as new is in fact by ho means new. 
Secretary McNamara in 1061, after assuming office^ announced his. 
strategic policy in which so-called clean surgical nuclear strikes were 
to be the cornerstone of U.S. strategic response. President. Kennedy 
was* persuaded to proclaim a nationwide fallout shelter program. 

Resulting from this was a large, wave, of "you can sunn ve" publicity, 
followed by extensive private homeowners' fallout construction. This 
program met great public resistance. The moral issue concerning "the 
man with the gun at the shelter door" symlwlized the dilemma as to 
how to deny^entrance by your neighbor to your private shelter already 
filled with your family. 

Secretary McNamara himself became convinced in time that a major 
civil defense posture as an integral part of strategic planning was 
both futile and damaging; moreover such a policy would be cscalj.torv 
tocanso it would project- to the world the j Wurc of a nation difficult 
(,o deter from striking first. 

As a result of the negative ex]>cncnce vfith an extensive civil de- 
fenso undertaking. President Kennedy replaced' the home shelter pro- 
gram with a. Federal survey, marking, and stocking pi-ogrnm. Such 
a low key publicly <mpi>ortcd activity litis remained the essence of I'.S. 
civil defence posture until today. * '- J 

The new doctrine as announced by Mr. Schlesinger li s caused little 
chsuigc in the DOl) budget for civil defense and little change in gov- 
ernment organization. In fact the actual budget of the Defense De- 
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partment for civil defense has been substantially decreased for fiscal 
year 1977. 

In all these discussions there is a continuing lack of awareness of 
the physical rcalitics.of nuclear war. Former Secretary Schlesihger's 
doctrine made the implicit assumption that if die United States would 
adopt a city-avouiing counterforce option the Soviets are likely to do 
the same: Accordingly he stated, "As noted last year, a Soviet counter- 
forceattaek which deliberately avoids our cities would still produce a 
large amount of nuclear fallout which could drift over areas which 
arc downwind from strategic military instillations. This civil defense 
option would complement the military response options that we are 
now introducing ..ito our planning to strengthen deterrence against a 
Sonet, counterforce attack." This assumption lias, among other things, 
the following fatal flaws : 

1. There is no guarantee whatever that, the Soviets in response 
to a U.S. counterforce attack will not launch massive nuclear 
retaliation including either or both civilian and military taigets. 

2. It is assumed implicitly in the policy that onco a limited 
nuclear conflict hns commenccd-it is likely to remain limited, yet 
it is extremely difficult to visualizo a situation where successive 

, moves and conntcrmoves between the opponents -Would not csca- 
late into all-out nuclear war. 

Onpurcly technical grounds the Soviets haiv^of course, the capabil- 
ity of carrying out certain types of controlled nuclear warfare. How- 
ever, in all technical elements of nuclear weapons systems which are 
an asset to controlled use (accuracy, small nuclear warheads, exten- 
sive computer capability) I7.S. technology leads that of the. Soviet 
Union. For all these, reasons T consider it to be an exceedingly dubious 
planning assumption that a U.S. limited and controlled nuclear dcrfv 
trine will be reciprocated by the Soviets; 

The fundamental difficulty with former Secretary Schlcsinger's 
"new" doctrine is that it implii-s that by a new policy or a change in 
strategy it-i?-pnssib}a.to.avoi<Uhe discomforting fact 'that the popula- 
tion of the U.S. is hostage to the will of the Soviet Union, while,"con- 
verscly, the population of the Soviet. Union is hostage to the leader- 
ship of the United States. This mutual hostage relationship is a con- 
sequence of the overwhelming dcstruclivcness of nuclear weapons and 
the lingo numWs of such weajwns now accumulating in the nrsennls 
of l>oth countries, the potential mutual vulnerability of the popula- 
tions and industry of the. two su|Kjrpowers is singularly insensitive to 
choices in policies or doctrines of either side. 

Limited nuclear attacks havo lx»cn discussed in two-respects: (1) as 
a "disabling" counterforce strike which would effectively eliminate the 
Minutoman arm-of the U.S. strategic "triad" of U.S. forces; (2) as 
a partial nuclear strike accompanying various degrees of political 
hlncknmil. Let mo concentrate here on the civilian consequences of a 
disabling strike. 

Subsequent to the announcement of the hew doctrine former Secre- 
tary SchlcsinRcr in response to a congressional inquiry testified that 
fatalities in tlio United States collateral to a disabling'attack against 
_Minutemnn would bo 800.000. He stated that this analysis assumed 8S 
perceiitmi ili/,fttion ofavnihblc shelters. : — — - 
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Congress was dissatisfied with this reply and t)OD reanalyzed the 
matter. Jt appeared that the type of attack referred to in Secretary 
Schlcsihgcrs testimony would destroy fewer than half of Minuteman 
forces, leaving the rest available for retaliation. Jn contrast ah attack 
designed to destroy about 80 percent of the Minuteman forces would 
produce 18 million rather than 800.000 fatalities. Note that even the 
remaining 20 percent of the Minuteman f( roc, let alone the submarine 
fleet or tlic strategic bombers, would constitute an enormous residual 
U.S. deterrent This rc\ ised fatality calculation again assumed exteri- 
sivo utilization of falloutshcltcrs. 

I therefore conclude that a disabling countcrforce attack against 
the United States of any military significance would be accompanied 
by enormous ch'ilian casualties^ 

A "controlled" nuclear attack against the US. would have to be 
specifically tailored to be: (3) non-disabling to our strategic forces, 
(:£) specifically designed and executed not to disrupt. U.S. society; 
(•)) specially configured and delivered not to disrupt U.S. communica^ 
tions, (4.) launched from sites unambiguously designed for limited, 
low-vicid, accurato strikes, (.">) deliberately preceded by advance warn- 
ing of the nat i.rc of the attack; 

Such a controlled conflict scenario is simply, absurd. Why should 
the- Soviet* take the enormous risk of such a limited move leading to 
all-out nuclear holocaust? How on they avoid errors in the targets 
actually struck? Why should they enter in such a limited controlled 
conflict with the U.S., knowing that U.S. forces arc better tailored 
technically for such -a purpose?" Why should they adopt such a "shot 
across the bow" tactic if this violates their declared policy and has 
little, i f any. military value? 

I only quoted the most recent DOD analyses of shelter effectiveness 
against, a disabling st rike. Many other calculations which paint a more 
favorable picture have been occasionally made, but most of them are 
seriously defective in a nmnl>cr of respects, such as: 

3. The strike assumed is frequently of minor military value. 

'2. Shelter utilization is assumed to*!>o much-more complete than 
is itJalisLio unices wulmM-.t thoroughly militarize*.! and rehearsed 
population. 

3. Vost-attack casualties due to total disruptions of societal 
functions, maldistribution of food and medical care, and lack of 
essential sorvices are ignored or underestimated. 

Many of those features of modem life which wo identify with nn 
improved standard of living have impaired our ability to survive in 
a jxwt-attack world. 

Often proponents of shelter programs draw reassuring conclusions 
from st tidies of natural disasters such as hurricanes, floods, and earth- 
quakes Yet when such events occurred in the nast the area of destruc- 
tion was an island in the midst of an unaffected population from which 
help could lift drawn and which could support evacuees from the dis- 
aster area; this will not be the case following nuclear war. 

The. nlmvc remarks demonstrate thnt shelter effectiveness as com- 
puted generally gives only a lower limit of casualties while the actual 
toll is expected to be much larger in practice. For the above reason I 
maintain that any reasonable shelter construction program will have 



minima] effectiveness in case of any major nuclear conflict. In general 
defense of the population against large scale nuclear attack is much 
more expensive than 'hecost of an increased offense to negate the value 
of suck a defense. 

A more important consideration is the real, essentially social, price 
that must lxj paid jn< addition to the financial cost of an extensive civil 
defense program. Any expansion of the shelter program to attain sig- 
nificant effectiveness would require increased involvement of the civil- 
ian population with military preparedness. 

Yet it is just such intii.se military involvement of the civilian popu- 
lation which has l>ccn rejected in the United States over and over 
again: it would indeed be paradoxical if nftvr transition from the 
draft to a professional military force we introduced compulsory civil 
defense as an element of military strategy. 

._- It has been argued that we must expand our shelter program because 
the So\ iets appear to l>e doing just that. The very fact that proponents 
of ini rcascd defense, expenditures and a harder political line arc argu- 
ing that a So\ ict shelter program indicates ageresshe intent on their 
part bears witness to the fact that increased civil defense induces a 
military response and is thus an integral part of the arms race. 

I«Lci!htly the Soviet civil defense program has indeed lx'cn cited with 
increased frequency as a threat to- strategic stability. Proponents of 
increased civil defense on the part of the UnitedTStatcs e\eh argue that 
the Soviet ch il defense program might become s« effective that n large 
fraction of Soviet cities could'bc evacuated and the population placed 
in shelters. After this has been achieved, so the storv goes, the Soviets 
could issue an ultimatum to the United States to bow to Soviet de- 
mands, since the Soviets would ho longer be deterred from a first strike 
agaii st the United States bv a threat of U.S. counterattack since the 
Soviet population would be "safe." 

I roh.sidcr thN scenario absurd and unsupported by both technical 
fart and currently mailable intelligence; Reports of evpandod Soviet 
<i\il defense programs have rested heavilv on Soviet civil defense 
handbooks and a recent reorga: '/.ation of the Soj ict civil defense pro- 
jriaiu. In ii\il >d(-Ti a iiM>-:prePaivdii">* -again*! unclear war there lends 
to be a large gap bet ween rhetoric and prncrnin, and the printed word 
and effivt i\ene>s. If the profusion of c'nil defense handbooks nublishcd 
in the 1000s in the United States were a measure of U.S. civil defense 
elTi-i tiveness. then we would have a very good program indeed. 

Tn the 11)71 POP report of the U.S. 1>.fonec Civil Preparedness 
Arency, the community shelter plan is minted to lx» available for 
l c :}.7 million people, or about HO net-cent of the population. Tf we read 
siii h ^titistics emanating from tie So\iet side we would have great 
coin i>rn alx-ut Soviet aggressive intent. There i.~ ^""-evidence known 
to me of any really widespread So\Iet (mining and evacuntion pnv 
grams and there is little question that there is iiiMiflh lent transport 
available Jo support evacuation and that there are ho pro-stocked 
in i ivimr arens for relocating large So\i«t urban population*. Soviet 
ci\il defense seems to roncntrate most essentially on the protection 
of e«seiitial cadres and military production. 

Althrmirli an overall assessment of Soviet ci\il defense is premnturo, 
tht re L little e\ idonce that existing ci\ il defense measures in the Soviet 
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Union can decrease equalities against U.S; attack significantly more 
lL;n the U.S. civil defense program would be effective against a Soviet 
strike. 

Let me summarize. The "new'' strategic doctrine of flexible response 
is in fact not hew; the connection of this doctrine to civil defense is in 
e«cncc a replay of the early McNamam strategy which led to the ill- 
fated shelter programs of the early sixties. To assume that a doctrine 
of •'controlled*' U.S. nuclear strikes atraihst the Soviet Union would 
K' reciprocated by similarly "controlled*' countcrstrikes against which 
civil defense, would be effective is folly indeed. 

Soviet staged doctrines proclaim that any use of nuclear forces is 
likely to escalate to global conflict and Soviet nuclear forces are tech- 
nically less adapted to ''controlled*' use than those of the U-S. Thus 
any assertion that the combination of "controlled*' use of nuclear 
weapons by the U.S. and a civil defense progrnm can reduce the risk 
to the {Miopia of the United States if nuclear war should commence is 
a cruel misrepresentation of the actual situation; 

The Administration has paid little but lip-service to the need for 
iii' ■_ jascd emphasis on civil defense in view of the "new" strategic 
doctrine. T.m Defense Department, civil defense outlays have been 
reduced' for the next fiscal year and responsibilities for civil defense 
in the Administration as a whole are more fragmented than ever. 

T personally am in favor of maintaining the current low profile 
/nil defense pattern; and T support the idea .if having a naiional 
disaster relief organization which can play and has played- nn impor- 
ting rule in reducing suffering from natural or industrial catastrophes. 
However. Secretary "Rumsfeld's FY '77 DOD report has specifically 
elir-iiiintcd any substantial federal participation through DOD in pro- 
viding civil relief in case, of non-iriilitary disaster. 

No civil defense program— large or small— and no shift in strategic 
doctrine can change the basic dilemma. of our age that the peoples 
of both the I\S. and U.S.S.I5. are in jcoj ardv in any hind of nuclear 
conflict. Only bold steps limiting and reducing the dispersion of 
liiiJcar arms anion*: nations, both by negotiation and intelligent self- 
Uitraint.caiLoffur.hope thaLnuclcar catastrophe can be avoided. 

f Complete statement follows :] 

Testimony or *tt\ K. II. Panofskv— The New SmAimfc Doctrine or 
Cox-trolled Conflict and Civil Devex.se 

I appreciate flic oi»i/orfunlt.v of (c-tlfjlns: before .von on flic subject, of IJic 
n-Intloimhlp of the iif\v strategic d.K-trines fo tlie need for Civil Ptfrnse. I nin 
t€-»iifjlnp ns nn lixllvi.liwl citizen who lias n lone Mainline Interest In t'ie control 
uf arms to Increase tlie real security of tills country ami the world. 

A. RECENT III8T0RT 

Tiie Ksne of the strategic role of chll defense was brought to renewed public 
nttri.ili'ii In former Secret nrj Schleslnccr's FY "70 Department of Pi fen se Report 
t-i tin- Congress. In that mesnee Mr. Schleslagor stated, "Our civil defense pro- 
cram-Is and nlwiijs has Wen an essential element 6f our overall strategic deter- 
rence posture. Hence one would fuiect that the recent shift in emphasis fo tho 
mure flexible strategic resixmse policy . . . would ho reflected In our civil de- 
fence program. Thi.t Is Indeed the enso." This stntcimr.t Is somewhat piiwiling 
\\!.on viewed in form* of the nctna" lm«lrzot ntid programs of the Department of 
Defense nnd also of other agencies. New ohllgntional authority requested by DoP 
f.-r chll defense hint not varied substantially for the taut few yeah) and In fact 
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exhibits a substantial decrease in TX 77.' The decrease is Justified by a 
proposed transfer of the responsibility for the non-military component of clril 
defense to the strtes and local authbritJea. Thus it is difficult to discern any real 
increase in effoh. toward protecting the population in "case of nuclear attack con- 
sistent with the heightened rhetoric designed to emphasise thi shift in strategic 
policy. 

Although Secretary Rumsfeld in his FT '77 report to the Congress does net 
announce any change in strategic doctrine from that promulgated in the. pre- 
ceding year, his report is silent oh the need for" civil defense as being a neces- 
sary adjunct to the new doctrine. Thus it is difficult to' comment conclusively on 
any actual impact of the new strategic doctrine on dTil defense in view of the 
lack of any additional funding specifically justified in this respect. 

The strategic doctriLi announced as "hew" is in fact by no means new^ After 
former Secretary McNainara took office in 1981 he adopted ah initial strategic 
policy in which so-called clean surgical nuclear strikes were to be the corner- 
stone of U.S. strategic response. This doctrine implied that "city-avoiding" attacks 
primarily aimed at military installations woiild be given priority in any use of 
nuclear weapon.*. As ah adjunct to that policy President Kennedy was persuaded 
to proclaim the need for nationwide fallout shelter construction. Resulting from 
this was a large ware of the "you can survive" publicity followed by «' tributlbn 
of a vrrlety of plans **r home owners' fall-out shelters. Many firms sprang up 
offering to build or distribute fall-out shelter components or install complete 
systems. 

Aii this program grew so did public resistance. The moral issue centered- oh 
"the man with the gun at the shelter door" caused many to face the dilemma as 
to bow occupants of a shelter should be selected in cay* of attack. The matter 
of shelter drills in schools became a subject of criticism.. Finally. Secretary M<s 
Xamara himself became convinced that the use of a major civil defense posture 
as ah integral tool of strategic planning was hot only futile but actually dumiging 
to the fibre of United States society and in itself escalatory because it would 
project to the world a picture of a nation difficult to deter from striklug first 

McNamara became convinced tbi<c on technical grounds the protection offered 
by a major civil defense effort would be minimal in the case of a major nuclear 
war, whether initiated in a "city-avoiding" mode or otherwise. He concluded 
that whatever U.8. strategy might be, there is' ho wiy to be convinced that the 
Soviets woiild follow a similar city-avoiding attack pattern, and also it is impos- 
sible to acquire reasonable confidence that limited nuclear wars would remain 
limited. Accordingly President Kennedy and Secretary McNamara downgraded 
the public relations effort li. connection with dvll defense and shelter building. 
Moat of the fallout shelter firms disappeared from the scene and only very few of 
the shelters of the home-built variety are still active. 

Tb«t home shelter program, which Involved many individual citixens in making 
decisions. on^ civil defense mnttcjUj wjs reputed by a federal survey, marking 
and stocking program. Elaborate computer programs inifinlly developed at the 
National liureau.of Standards were used to iurve> M large fraction of the larger 
buildings in the United States to determine what "protection factor" they would 
provide against fall-but radiation. The owners of these buildings meeting mini- 
mum standards were approached with an offer to mark qualified shelter spaces at 
public expense with visible signs and to stock them with f->od and minimal sanitary 
and medical supplies. In addition, various warning system* .and communication 
networks were developed. This shift in approach to civil "efense greatly de- 
creased the involvement of the private citisen. ' ' 

TIiIl switch froth an intense - yon can sur Ive" shelter bnlldhg program to a 
low-key. publicly supported survey, stocking, marking and warning program was 
accomplished reasonably successfully and it remain' the essence of the United 
States, civil defense programs iu.dl today. 



> The clril defpiiM fundlnjr pattern an contained In the anntialr'MD report* U »» follow* : 
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.''CCMMOT STATUS 

While funding; for civil pivparedne-*' concomitant to the "new" doctrine is 
conspicuously lacking there has been organisational recognition of the problem. 
Afterthe President abolished the Office of Energy Planning (OEP) in 1973, ciril 
de>n*e preparedness responsibilities were widely dtipersed throughout federal 
agendo. The General Services Admiuistratioh (GSA) was given responsibility 
for overall coordination of civil defense activities; in ;turh that aguncy, estab- 
lished an Office of Preparedness in Mar 1974. This office has a sab-unit called 
the Conflict Preparedness Office which In turn has a Controlled Conflict Divi- 
sion. The bulk of civil defense funding remains In DOD, administered through 
the Civil Preparedness Agency. 

These agondes, in particular GSA, have generated numerous studies; on dvil 
preparedness in connection with "controlled conflict." These studies hi' a prind; 
I*lly been political analyses dealing with conflicts in a rather abstract way. Wait 
it lacking is o continued awareness of the physical realities of nuclear war. Th*re 
lias been little interest in rcstudyihg the predicted quantitative effectiveness of 
civil defense measures under the various limited conflicts envisioned, let alone 
for all-oti nuclear war. 

C. Will. "CONTMOUiD CONFLICT" STAT COXTKOUXD? 

What can one say technically about the relation of civil defense to ihe new/old 
strategic doctrine of controlled conflict? Mr. Schleslnger in his report to the 
Congress implied that the past strategic doctrines required an all-out retaliatory 
nuclear strike in reply to encmj nuclear attack. Instead he proposed that doctrine 
be changed to incorporate the ability to execute "flexible response options" whiie 
such options were to include attack against hardened targets. In many respects 
Secretary Schlesinger's "hew" doctrine is a straw man : It hat altcays been 
possible for the President torsive a* acceptable ansuir <c the question aske A , 
in the tSIO mcitago on U.S. Foreign- Policy for the 1970't: "Should a President, 
in the event of a nuclear attack, be left with the tingle option of ordering the 
matt destruction of enemy civilians in the face of the certainty that it would 
be follotecd by the matt slaughter of Amcricdnsf" 'The President always could 
have antxeered thit question by stating that indeed he had the. opportunity of 
ordering a "less than maximum" response. This Is a matter of variety in the 
plans for the use of strategic weapons and in improvements in flexibility of 
command and control of the strategic forces including the SLBM's, strategic air- 
craft and land-lNised missiles; it Is hot a question of the detailed fundamental 
design of the components of the strategic force, nor a matter of civil defense. How- 
ever, the forcer Secretary went beyond the heed for "flexible options" • he pro- 
posed that the options which the President should' be able to execute should 
Includo what is known as "counterforce" attacks, that is attacks oh elements of 
the.opnonenti strategic forces.and that nmong.such targets,he should bejtblc to. 
attack successfully hard silos containing the enemy's ICBM's. 

In connecting the need for U.S. dvil defense with t change in U.S. strategic 
doctrine Schlcslnger apparently proceeded under the assumption that if the U.S. 
Kould adopt a city-avoiding counterforce option the Soviets are likely to do the 
tame. Accordingly, he stated "As noted last ycafjsn Soviet counterforce attack 
which deliberately avoids our cities would still produce-ajarge amount of nuclear 
fallout which could drift over arrhs which arc do\vnwlnd>pw8_strn|egic military 
ln»tnllatlom.JThis civil defense option wonliV complement themtHHw^response 
options that we are now Introducing ln f o ohr punning to strengthen deferrencs 
ngninst a Soviet cennterfom. attack." 

This is the background of the connection established by the former Secretary 
l>ctween civil defense and Ihe new strategic doctrine. However, to me this 
, »ntlre pattern Las, among of hers, the following fatal flaws ; 

1. The policy statement makes the Implied assumption that if we adopted as 
«n option a cltya voiding counterforce strategy, then the Soviets would do 
likewise. There is no guarantee whatever that this would be the case. The So- 
viets In response to a counterforce attack might launch ail-out nuclear retalia- 
tion including either or both civilian and military targets. 

2. It is .'issumeY. implicitly In the policy that once a limited nuclear conflict 
has conmicu^ed n Ij likely to remain limited, yet It Is extremely difficult to vis- 
nfttlxe a sltnntlnn where successive moves and countnrmovea between tho oppa 
nentsi would not escalate into all-out nuclear wnr. 
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The Soviet Union'* declared strategic policy in In direct conflict with Mr. 
Scbleslnger's assumptions on which he bases LI* proposal for a revived ami 
ftreugtliehed U.S. civil. defense. In all recent available strategic writings Soviet 
author* postulate that limited nuclear conflict is exceedingly likely to escalate 
to intercontinental world war. Soviet irposewneri explicitly object to nuclear 
war-under pre-agretd "rules of the fame". 

Xaturally one cannot conclude on the basts of declared Soviet strategic doc- 
trine, which consider* controlled conflicts unrealistic, tbat-the Soviets would-not 
adopt such a strategy if It were advantageous to tbeni* and if they could In fact 
exercise such control. 

On purely technical grounds the Soviets hrve, of conrse, the capability of 
carrying out certain types of controlled nuclear warfare. JloKcvcr in all tech- 
nical clement t of nuclear ictapont system* which arc an asuct to controlled «* 
(accunwy. small nuclear warheads, extensive computer capability) U.S. tech- 
nology lead* that of thcSovict Union, for all these reasons I consider ft to Ikj 
an exceedingly dubious planning assumption tluit a U.S. limited and controlled 
nuclear, doctrine will lie reciprocated by the Soviets. 

The fundamental difficulty Kith former Secretary Schleslngcr's "new" doer 
trikc is that it Implit* that by a new policy or a change in itratcgy it is possible 
to avoid the discomforting fact that the population of the U.S. in hostage to the 
Kill of the Soviet Un'on. while, conversely, the population of the Soviet Union 
in hostage to the leadership of the United Stale*. This mutual hostage rela- 
tionship, that is the relationship by which either population Is at risk if at- 
tacked with overwhelming force by the other, is n consequence of the over- 
whelming distinctiveness of nuclear weapons and the huge niirabers of s»rh 
weapons now. accumulating in the arsenals of both countries. The potential mu- 
tual vulnerability of the populations and indv*lry of the ttco superpowers it 
t'ngularly insensitive to choice* in policy or decirincs of cither tide. 

D. "D1SABI.I.NO STaiKE" VS. "CONTROlXtDCOXFUCT" 

Mnilted nuclear attneks have been discussed in several respects: (1) as a 
"dlsablim;** countcrforce strike against the U.S. Mihutcmn'i silos effectively elim- 
inating that arm of the strategic "triad" of U.S. strategic forces : (2) as nnrtitil 
nuclear strikes which careftilly avoid civilian casualties and disruption of esseri 
tial functions of society, and which arc accompanied by political demands. 

X/A me discuss first the civllinr. consequences of a "disabling strike." The 
validity of the lie sv doctrine implies that if a highly destructive and thus "dis- 
abling" attack against U.S. Minrtomcn bases occurred, then a shelter. program 
,^-onld offer significant protection to hold collateral fntnlltlcs on the U.S. side 
to n minimum. We will show lielow.tbat this assiui ration Is dnliions Indeed. 
■ After the former Secretary announced his new doctrine a Congressional in- 
quiry was submitted to him asking what the collateral damage would be in case 
of-an attnck-agalnst-Mlhuteman were launched by the Soviets. The first reply * 
estimated such collateral fatalities io Im S00.000. These fatality cnichln- 
tion* irere based nn the assumption that'35% of the l\S. population remained in 
di-ripn'atrfl shelter* which'.ci>ulQ°'rc<lvcc their radlaflnn crnnturc to fallout by u 
factor of .50-/00. and that they would stay in *iich *l titers for one month. It v-a* 
further assumed that 20% would stay for one month in residential basement* and 
that the remaining 4S% tcoMlrf remain in their now»c», which on- the average re- 
duces fallotitradiatlon by, a factor of three. 

Tlie uingress was not satlsftyd with this reply since the attack for which Mils 
low niunlwr of fatalities was calculated clearly did not constitute n "dlsnMlrg 
strike." In consequence, the keimtn Committee, on Foreiuu P.platlonS'requps^.l' 
the Congressional Office of Tedi.nology Assessment (OTV) to conduct a critip.il 
review. In response to recommendations of a sjnclnl Of A panel, the Department- 
of Defense submitted a reanal.vsls cal nlnMng fatalities- stemming from n num- 
ber ot attacks of varying severity against Mlnutemnn silos. It appears from that 
rennnlysls that th.2 attack assumed In the original testimony of Mr. Sc^'esliicer 
was carried out under meteorological conditions minimizing fatalities and was 
so wenk that les^than half of the U.S. Mlimtenmn silos would Ik> destroyed wlfti 
flic other half still available for retaliation. Clearly this would not Iks an effective 
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tactic for the Sorlefs to employ. An attack fatigued to dettroy about S0? ( of 
the Miittttewan force ieould produce J8 million rather than 80,000 collateral 
fatalitic*. Even the remaining 20% of the Minutemun force still constitute a 
formidable retaliatory force. Obviously a Soviet tareat to -reduce tlie residual 
Mlnufinan force even further would produce even ihore collateral U.S. fatalities. 
I)0D atmumei <r rimllar fallout theltcr program a* yea* uted in the preciout 
calculation -with -the except ion that radiological protection factor* iccre dc i 
created liySS'/c- 

Even an attack (such rs the one discussed) which Is dclil>erafely city-avoiding 
so that population casualties are only collateral or incidental to the primary 
military objective of destroying the Mlnuteman force a>t ill produces enormous 
fatalities, rccn if very, jr/«m>c theltcr occupancy it ottvmed. If nh attack is 
aKsutiioil where the oi-.»oncnt would deliberate!} attack other military targets 
Mich as air Msec, submarine facilities and command centers, then fatalities 
would lie still higher even if Industry nnd population were not the •irimary tar- 
gets. As n result the effectiveness of shelters becomes even less. " 

If It is assumed tlmt the opponent chooses to deliver a "controlled" nuclear 
attvk against the U.S. specifically tailored to lie (1) non-disabling to our 
strategic; forces, and (2) sj>ecifieally designed and executed hot to disrupt U.S. 
society, and (3) specially configured and delivered not to disrupt U.S. com- 
munications, and (4) launched from sites unambiguously designed for limited, 
low-yield, accurate strikes, and (5) delllKirntolj preceded by advance warning 
of the nature of the attack, then Indeed, a limited civil defense program would 
have some effectiveness. However such a "controlled conflict" scenario appears 
absurd: 'Why should the Soviets do such a thing? Why should they take the 
risk of such a limited move leading to nll-out nuclear holocaust? How -can they 
avoid errors in the targets actually struck? Why should' they enter in such a 
limited, controlled conflict with the VS.. knowing tlint U.S. forces are belter 
tailored technically for such a purpose? Why should they adopt such a "shot 
across the -now" tactic if this violates their declared policy and has little, if 
any. military value? It just does hot make sense. 

If U.S. civil defense against nuclear weapons has merit at all it is not 
ngdi'ista controlled conflict but. as protection against accidental launch of a small 
number of delivery vehicles or to limit damage from a domestic nuclear ac- 
cident— either military or civilian. 

R. THE KTT.CTnf.SK8S OF CIVil. DEFENSE IS NUCIJEATl WAX 

There have been ninny analyses of shelter effect I vencss; I will not go into 
detail here. The results of such studies exhibit the characteristic that for rein- 
t.'-clj weak attacks, involving few weapons shelter can lie fairly cffccthc, in 
j: "rticular If no nuclear weapons fall on or near centers of population. However, '. 
a<t soon as attacks intensify, cither being directed .speclflcdly on population 
contfrs, or- l>o<?nii>|ng-'sufnclehtlv -heavy t"-kniick-out lnrge-hn<nl»crs-of hardened 
or soft military targets, then shelter efficiency decreases greatly. 

Many contradictory assertions have been made claiming large effectiveness for 
expanded shelter programs. However, I reuimmend to the committee that It 
cxnmiuc -critically the military value «.f those presumed nuclear attacks against 
which r. U.S. civil defense program is clnimcd to have significant value, and 
examine the .iost— finnnclnl and social— of such programs. 

Those postulating, substantial effe.tlwness of shelters tend to assume that 
the'ter utilization would Ikj all but complete. This In turn Iniilles a .thoroughly 
drllHl rind rehearsed |Kip\i!nt|on and excellent organization down to the crass 
n>ol* so thnt each American ciilzenknows whore hls-or her shelter space Is to bo. 
.\dVi|uate warning rind full maintenance of stocks and supplies in the shelters 
are nlsv postulated. Moreover, a new multlbillion dollar construction program 
which provides now shelter simci-s where a\nl1nhla shelter space nnd populn- 
tion do not match Is required. 

One must nl«o note that calculations of shelter effectiveness .tend to Ignore 
post attack ensunllles. Tin assumption Is generally innilo that .he shelter or- 
enpnnts nre abb -to mnlntnln life for, sny. i.no month while fallout levels decay 
t<> acceptable leu-Is; they th?n emerge and pursue their livelihood. Additional 
casualties due to totnl disruption of socletnl -functions, maldistribution of food 
or medical rare, and the lack of essential services nre not included In cnlcnlntlons, 
.UflMj/ of thntr fcaturct of modern life icnich ice identify, icith an improved 
ttandard of Id ing have impaired our ability to »urvlvo In a pott-attack world. 
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Often proponent* of shelter programs draw reamnrinjf cobdnrtotw f rom studies 
-of uarafal dimeters such a* hurricanes, flood and eartb<]tiakes. Yet when such 
■event* ocenrred in the past the area of destruction was an island in the midst 
of an unaffected population from which help could be drawn and which could 
support evacuees from the disaster area ; this will not I* the cane following 
nnclear war. In short, the above remarks demonstrate that the effectiveness of 
fallout shelters computed In available detailed studies tend to provide lower 
limit* of casualties: the actual toll Is exited to be much larger in practice. 

For the above reasons I maintain that the effectiveness of the type of shelter 
programs now In effect will be minimal in nnclear war. If thia were the only 
criticism a persuasive case could be made for an intensified program. To increase 
meaningful protection to significant numbers of citiwms the cost of a shelter 
program rises extremely rapidly. Estimates differ between proponents and opptK 
ncnts but fun Into the tens of billions of dollars. I will here not enter into details 
of cost estimates for more extensive shelter programs for which varying degrees 
of effect lvene.<s have been calculated beyond noting that due to the.neglect of 
post-attack casualties and realistically limited belter occupancy, effectiveness 
Is always bvcrettimatal • at the same time this committee well knows that con- 
struction eost« of large-scale programs initially tend to be iim'ofestlmated. 
J)cfcn*c of the population againtt large 'calc nuclear attack U muck more 
cTpcwrirc than the cost of ait increased offente to negate the valve of *uch d 
defentc. 

A more important consideration Is the real, essentially social, price that must 
lie paid In addition to the financial cost of an extensive civil defense program. 
Any expansion of the shelter program to attain significant rffectivencss woiild 
require Increased involvement of the civilian population with military prepared- 
ness. As wc learned from the ill-fated program of the early sixties, such involve- 
ment divides Americans and Increases their anxieties. In addition we must face 
the on*t in terms of military risk that cstablishmchUof an expanded and more 
meaningful shelter program would bring by increasing the likelihood of nuclear 
war. "* 

Whether we like It of not. the survival of both U.S. and Soviet populations is 
At stake in case nuclear war breaks out for any reason, and whatever prevalent 
strategics. or doctrines may lie. If civil defense is to have nny effectiveness at 
nil in nuclear war, it must invohc the entire population in an organized and 
exercised manner. Yet It Is jn-t such Intense militnfy involvement of the civilian 
laudation which has been rejected In the U.S. over nnd over again: it would 
Indeed l>c paradoxical If after transition from the draft to a professional mllltar 
f»rce wc Introduced compulsory civil defense as an element of military strategy. 
It has been claimed that civil defense is passive and will not provoke cscala^ 
tory response. However the fncts l>cllc this point. A widely disseminated and 
rehearsed civil defense program will necessarily project an Image of it nation 
difficult to deter from initiating nuelcnf wnf and opponents will foel the need for 
increased deterrent nuclear pow.cr. It would .'ndeed Iks paradoxical if after the 
United Slates and fhe Soviet Union have agreed" In 1072 at SAI.Tino'r to defend 
the "territory of Its country" with ballistic missile defenses, wc wnnld engage in 
extensive civil defense. 

It has Ik>cii nrgned that wo must expnnd our shelter program liecniise the 
Soviets appear to !>c doing Just that. The very fnct that proponents of increased 
(lnfen.se expenditure* and ^ hnrdcr political Hue are arguing that n Soviet shelter 
program indicates aggressive Intent on their part liears witness to the fact t?int 
Increase! civil defense Inducts n military response and Is thus nil Integral part 
of th(\nrms race. 

r. TTir. SOYJKT CIVIL nCTTWSC notMAM 

Recently the Soviet cl\ll defense program has Indeed been cited with Increased 
frequency as a threjit to strategic si.ibillt.v. I'rojwncnts of increased civil defenso 
on the part of tho U.S. even argue tlmt the Soviet civil defense program might 
lieco^ie so effective that h large fraction of Soviet cities could -be evacuated and 
the population placed In shelter*. After this has Iwen achieved, so the stofv goes, 
the Soviets could Issue an ultimatum to the United Stales, to bow to Soviet 
demands, since the Soviets would no longer lie deterred from a first strike against 
the U.S. hy a threat of U.S. counterattack since tho Soviet population would bo 
"safe," 

I consider Oils scenario absurd and. unsupported hy both technical fact and 
rurrontb mnllsMo intelligence. It .V true that traditionally the Soviet* have 
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spout a larger fraction of their strategic military budget on defensive measures 
relative to offensive weapons. For instance, the Soviets have deployed a vastly 
larger air defense system against strategic and tac'ical aircraft than has Uie 
United States. Even in (he frice of the treaty ellui.natlhg effective ballistic 
missile defenws the Soviets arc continuing to-deploy and maintain an exceed- 
ingly expensive air defense system. In contrast, the U.S. several years ago 
decided— wisely, in my opinion— to downgrade strategic air defense, it was 
recognized that it makes little sense to intercept- a fraction of attacking enemy 
aircraft while at the same time being totally exposed to incoming ballistic mis- 
siles. The fact that the Soviets are continuing to spend cast resources on a 
military program does hot mean that we should do the same thing. One might 
well conclude that the feovlets are wasting resources arid acting against their 
own best interests lit snppohlng an air defense establishment as large as is 
apparent; ckarly institutional interests within the Soviet Union are partially 
responsible for this situation. 

Reports of expanded Soviet civil defeme programs have been receiving; sporadic 
publicity within the United States ; <■.&, much attention has been given to a recent 
Soviet Civil Defense handbook, issued in 1874; and translated r.nd widely db> 
scnilrinted by ihc Oak Ridge National Laboratory. This handbook describes cer- 
tain civil defense measures and shelter construction prescript!, as; some of 
these hre. however, technically flawed. More important, if civil defense band; 
books were a measure. of actual civil defense preparedness, then the U.S. has a 
very strong program, in particular, in the early 1080's a profusion of good civil 
defense handbooks was produced and distributed ; jet no one would maintain that 
the U.S. had ever possessed a civil defense program of major efffctivhess. In 
civil ilcfcntc vrcpnrcinc** dgaintt nuclear ^car there it a large gap ojihecen 
rhetoric and progrym, and between the printed tcord and actual effccticencis. 
Doth Soviet and U.S. national leaders and Secretaries (Ministers) of Defense 
have iiuolicly stressed the Importance of civil defense. The 1074 DOnrcpoft of 
the Defense Civil Preparedness Agencies (DCPA1 lists identified U:3. shelter 
capacity as about 227 million persons and "Community Shelter Plan" spaces arc 
said to be available for 382.7 .hillioh people, or about 00% of the population. If 
wc read such statistics as describing Soviet shelter space there would be great 
concern abont Soviet aggressive Intent. Tet. those familiar with thcdetails of 
the U.S. program would hardly claim that U.S. shelters would blunt seriously a 
Soviet nuclear attack. .-' 

There is good evidence that since 3972 Soviet civil defense is being taken more 
sorlouulj as Is evidenced by an upg/aded command structure. A Colonel General 
Altunln was appointed as Chief of Civil Defense and there is increased organiza- 
tional activity. 

There Is other evidence of increased Soviet civil defense preparations after a 
lull In the early U)'s: There are reports ol shelters associated with some new 
apartment construction (many new Soviet anartmentsclearly are constructed 
without shelters; the shelter building program within Russia is, for instance^ riot 
anywhere near as completers that employed in the cantons of Geneva and Vaud 
in Switzerland), but few shelters appear to be stocked. There have l>cVn field ex- 
ercises simulating civil defense by large groups of Komsomol youth, anil there 
arc clearly a few hours in a school year which arc dedicated to civil defense In- 
dovtrlnntlon. However there is no evidence known to me of any really widespread 
training and eradiation programs, and there is little question that there Is in- 
sufficient transport available to support evacuation. Moreover, food supplies 
are clearly inadequate to support relocation of population of cities to the country* 
side, and there arc ho provisions for receiving entire urban populations. 8oviet 
civil defense seems to concentrate most on the protection of essential "cadres" 
and military production. 

Although nn overall assessment of Soviet civil defense Is premature, there is 
llttl. cWdcncc that existing civil defense measures In the Soviet Union can de- 
crease casualties against U.S. attack significantly more than the U.S. civil de- 
fense program would be effective agnlnat a Soviet strike. 

"W'n therefore have two reasons for not responding to reports of increased So- 
viet chit defense preparations with an increased civil defense program of our 
own : 

J. Even If thero were an cffectlvo program on the Soviet side this Is in 
itself no reason why we should imitate such n move. 

2. There Is no evidence that an effective Soviet civil defense program docs 
-ln-fact-exiat; 
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o. cb.vctvsio* 

Let me Kwrirnariie. "The "new" strategic doctrine of flexible .response isdn fnct 
not new; t!ie connection' of -thta doctrine, to civil defense Is in essence, irroplayof 
the curly McXamara strategy which led to the ilWated shelter programi of the 
early sixties To n-tsume that av doctrine of- "controlled" U.S. nuclear striked 
against the Soviet Tnion wouldi* rcvIprocatcd;by dlmllnrly ' controlled" couuter- 
■ strikes against which civil defence would lie effective is folly indeed. Sotiet 
Ma'ed doctrine* proclaim that ariy-'use of nuclear forces is likely to escalate jo 
e''i<i1 conflict and Soviet nuclear forces *e technically less- ndiiplcd to "con- 
trolled' umj than those, of the US. thu* any attertion that the combination- of 
•'iwitrollril" uic o/ nuclear kcupon* by the- U.S. and a civil defame program, can 
nducc the risk to the people of the United State* if nuclear tear should commence 
f j a cruel mlxrcprc»cntationof the actual xif nation. 

The Adminlst ration h»s iKild little hut lip-service to the heed for increased im- 
phnids onciyll defense In view of the "new" strategic doctrine. The Defense l>e- 
partcicr.t c'vil ■''rfenso outlays have been reduced for the next fiscal year and 
responsibilities for civil doftnse in the Administration as a whole arc more frag- 
mented than/ever. 

I .ntll former Secretary Sfldeslngcr revived the need for a strong civil defense 
by coupling It with U.S. strategic countcrforce policy, most public statements by 
tin- Administration based the existing prog-am oh a variety of other motives. , 
Klr»t eh II defense was identliled to be nt. m|>ortant adjunct to other means' 
available fcr relief from natural or nian-mnde (but not Military) disaster. Soc- 
• • 1 1 < 1 1 v It was recognized that although civil defense wiuld have minimal efTcc- 
them - against a large-scale nuclear attack by the Soviet Union It might reduce 
easii.iltu-s against limited strikes from minor powers, and It would reduce the risk 
from accidentia! launch of a small number of nuclear weapons. 

/ iHTtanally un. .n favor of maintaining the current low profile civil dcfcnfC 
pntti Tj and I nil,. iurt the idea of having a national diwutcr- relief organization 
■itUii n- .sin plag and ha* playid an important role in reducing Buffering frum-.nat- 
ural or Industrial catantt nphcu. However. Secretary Rumsfeld's FY '77 1)01) 
r»>i >-rt has spivtllcaliy eliminated any Mihstnutlal falernl participation through 
POD In pro\ldlng ciWI relief l;t case of noi-mllliary disaster. I consider the 
oiuviit of a "Dual-Use Civil Preparedness" (o be niost vhlun.de. both toward ' 
rriiib'r'.i^ actual nsxistame In cl\ II ilUa.-itcr e*id In diluting I lie military-strategic 
impart of the program. The reduction in Secretary Rumsfeld's FY "i " njtort-of 
"th '.>>»• elements of tile program which should be supported by state and local 
g.w-rniiient.s" and the elimination i>f those .programs -'pretiuii'dy nipilred f»r 
i.iitural rather than nuclear dNnMcr" and reductions jta''Voii«triii'tinii funds-fur 
•emergency operation costs <n areas width have a'lmy .iroimMHty of being dlr\ ily 
nffo ted by nuolenr attack" appenr to lie mmes i.i U.o wrung direction. The 
fed' ral rt'sjionslblMtj and orgajdzntiwii f.i.r djNA-\t.er .evuuvl isalrj-ady marginal, 
hint it. is (I MiMtiil that 'inte Hud local autJrjriitcs will ru.ii.;*ei^ate for the loss 
In federal programs. 

X" civil defnifc program- largo or r.mall- and no >,hift in ttiatraic doctrine 
can fhnnge th\ l>a*ic dilemma of our age- that th>: pri.plrx of huth the I'.S. and 
'>vV are in jcnpnrdg in aii]i Kind u'f tiurlcar conflict. Onlp hull tlc/n limiting 
and nd'ieiug lh< di*pn.uon of nti'cur arm* among nation*, huth hg negotiation 
end intelligent nlf restraint, can ofjir hope Ihal nmlcar catantrophi can bo 
nro.d"!/. 

Seiimor IViXMiiM - .. OeiifluiH'ii,T wnhl to tbiuil; nil of you very, very 
much for your testimony. 

These honr'mjrs, I tliinlc, tui.cht lie xioweil l.y s»\w- ns (nlkini; nliout 
nn iinjtossiblo iii^litiii-ii-o. Tho prosiiev.ts of uuolonr war a.e so liuniblo 
1'iiit I am nfraiil ^ii. oveiwheliniu^ majority of people in tliis country 
mill othor countries iinvcjibf put lliom out of their minds. 

Wo know there seems to b»> n kind of ti pulhiition of n war peout 
every }i p iv;rntion. That may slop now. It imiy not. ] thin! Mint what 
An'i gentlemen ]»avo lieen ti.(if\ iii;r on this morning is exlremels liolp- 
fil lo t'lis eommitlee mid T tliitik the t-votd \uu hnvovmitile'it one 
that i 1 - ffoinj,' to be helpful to other MVmbers of Conprewus well. 
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. Vou know, all of us look at our children and hope and pray they 

will be able to live out their lives, and then when we get into this 

subject, wc envision the possibility, maybe a probability, that they 

woii't be able to do so. There will not be much life left in this country 

_ or elsewhere in>thc world; '•" ^ 

So it is a very, very pninful,. difficult subject to talk about, but we 
have an obligation to talk about it. I think you presented j-our view^ 
points soberly ami thoughtfully and with great understanding; 

Now, taforc we turn -to more specific points^! would like to address 
a hall du/cn general questions to each of tho pan- - v members^ so we 
ca<< help to establish our record for later dclibcation. 
- Former SAI/I negotiator Gerard Smith in materials submitted to 
this committee btales that current. Pentagon planning— and I qiiotc-r- 
"foreshadows a major shelter program in years to come." lie goes on 
to say, nvji I quote again, "Ai. we get into* a major civil defense pro- 
gram". I think pressures will build to aorogntc the AB}r treaty. It 
may seem illogical to be making major evacuation plans s-hile depriv- 
hi" ourselves of the ability to directly protect oiir population by active 
defenses." (Smith statement, see. Appendix II, p. 147). 

I agree that this is a major discrepancy. If we feel secure enough 
t( ileny ourhches defome such ns an anti-ballistic missile defense 
s\t-tcm*. ahy do ivc need jhwxIvc plans such as evaculation plans arid 
community fallout shelters? 

Mr. Xitze, would you like to give us your view oh what seems to 
bo a contradiction? 

- Mr. Nitzk. Mr. Chairman, I am not aware of any administration 
pians fi..r an active shelter program, but maybe there arc. I don't know. 
1 don't know of them. 

Senator Pko.wiuk. Well, as I sny, I didn't say that Mr. Smith had 
said tlu«re was a plan. It is not in the budget. \Vhat I am talking about 
ih the opinion that a major shelter program in years to come may be 
essential. 

What Isyour reaction to that ? 

Mr. Xitzk. 1 think it may l>c essential in tho future; yes, I do. It 
d.'.pciuls upon how the Mtuation -evolves in- -the- world and what the 
Aiiicricni) appreciation of the tbrai} is. but I can thoroughly sym- 
pathize with what Mr. Kahn has slid, as one can sec n situation 
aiding in which theetTort to mako part of our population survivable 
would certainly boa wise thing to' do. 

I cun't see. any reaswii for l)elie\ing that that might not come to bo 
the American viewpoint. 

Senator PitoxMiim. Do, joti have a price tag for what that might 
collie to? 

Mr. Nirzu L\cry little bit would help in such a situation. T have- an 
Mi. i that tho current program of $$U million a year, which merely 
Keeps aii invi.ntorv of shelters which are available, i.s worthwhile. 

Senator Piioxmhik. Xow. ]' wonder if every little bit does help. 

Let niCi just challenge that for a maiute. 

IVhaf concerns me is the fact tyou spoke about the effects of the 
Ilin»>hiina bomb and. of cour-.e, the technology has so incredibly 
iiKicuisod since then, The niegatonnage is so immensely .increased, the 
aceurncy, the enormously destructive cnpnhility is so groat. 



"Isn't it likely that it would be exMnciy hard to limit nuclear war . 
once it-begins/Can you imagine if we have casualties of 5 or 10 or 2l> 
million, any American President not saying we>ave to go all out and 
go.sll out immediately, and the Russians hayingihe same-klnd.-o^f reac- 
tion, with the resinV-with the immense, tedmology and capability of 
destruction- that any fallout shelter program would be just com- 
pletely ineffectual? - 

Mr. NttzE.,1 don't believe so. 

Senator PkcxsriRE. Give us the situation in which you think a fa'l- 
out progrnin might be helpful in a nuclear exchange 'between the-two 
great superpowers?' . .• " 

Mr. 2s T rrzE.'I think if^wc were to -follow, for instance; Herman 
Kahn's scenario in which there were son., months of buildup of ten- 
sion and there were active evacuatic . programs and a shelter program* . 
and if this would then 1k>. followed by nuclear war, as I pointed out in 
my testimony, two possibilities are involved. tJ 
- 'One ist'th.ft. tjic pure thcoiy of -war ,vould lead to the u1timo.te.esca- 
Jation. You can't exclude thah 

-The oC.cr consideration is that any policymaker wou'd want to see 
(hat. that didn't happen. You cant guarantee that full escalation -, 
wouldn't happen, but it would-be the object of poUcy to keep it from). _ 
happening. 

Let's talce tlm two extreme';- Lct'ssay it goes to ah. all-out exchange 
of violence ) In the worst cate — even jn the worst, case, if one had an 
active and efficient civil defense program" -a lot of it has to do with 
the training and organization, where people do in fact cot in a shelter. 

I do not" think it is impossible at all that you could under those ' 
circuiiistanccs get - protection factor of, say, 50j*pf the average person 
across the country which should reduce casualties to less than 20 
permit o£ tho^c to be expected if the protection factor were 6 as cur- 
iently estimated by some. - 

Senator i'roxmikk. I understand tho Academy of Sciences has said 
that 5 f the tainted States and the Soviet T'nion exchanged half of their 
nurlcar capability, that this would eliminate,- virtually eliminate tlio 
ozone und the result would bc-thc-dcstructioh. of plan 4 , animal,-ahd 
human life, at lcajt on this.ci ntincnt and perhaps in the world. 

Mr. Nrr/.K- I believe this to bo ah overstatement. What I have read 
indicates that it is not a correct summary of the report. 

Scnai or Proxmtiik. Dr. Ganvin ? 

Dr. Gauwix. There /> a discrepancy between \}'\ desire for passive 
defense and a renunciation of active de.ohs>o. I believe the how empha- 
sis^ on civil defense is tho entering wodge of a campaign which will 
.esult by slow steps in major shelter p.ograms in tho future, and that 
what ha*, been done is to lay the foundation in an easy way to get the 
principle accepted, or to attempt to do so and to follow through with 
major expenditures. 

T cannot see that this will continue without a demand for- active. ', 
defenses ns well. And rather than come out oper'y and ask ii Abro- 
gation of the ABM treat v, this would .« a moro subtle way to begin. 

I think that tho idea that nuclear war can bc-controllod,' that "yes, 
indeed, it can start, b\it Jhcro is a possibility that it will not go to 
maxiniim destruction, and under those circumstances tho shelters will 
Ik? a help ," is a b ad idea . ^ 
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- JtmakesthatwarJnore probable 

I don't see how one can interpret Six. Nitre's recent statement in any , 
other waji If the Soviet Union saw no alternativej no way in which'. 
the United States couM shelter ite populations they would be quit* suit 
that the war would go to maximum destruction and be deterred ironi 

The soltrtlon, I think, is increased einohasis on arms jontrolj reduc- 
tion m number of offensive missiles on either side. Hut one hus,to con- 
soler the utility of i civil defense ^pr peripheral damage. to j^pulatioa 
in case pi an attack bv theSoviet Union on U.S- military capability. 

Such an attack would make no sense, unless .the Soviet Union could 
count on a full disarming strike to destroy JkGnutcman efficiently. Ten 
percent or 2S0 percent or 40 percent of the l^nufeman would do them 
nogood'atall. - ■ ' : -';"""•" .--'-. 

Qn the other hand, if 'the 'Soviet Union weroto retarget their forces 
to . , ause maximum damage to TJ.S; population, we would not bo talking 
about the optimum-height of burst that Mr. Nitze mentioned, optimum 
height of burst for the two bombs nsed.ih Japan, thatheight of burst 
depends on the target structure. If one has unsheltered population ana 
a light frame construction, the optimum height of burst there, I guess, 
wril^OOfoct. :- 

For the higher yield in. our Poseidon i prce,, more than twice the 
rields used over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the optimum height of 
burst wouldbc higher. . ~ : > 

If the population were sheltered jf the purpose were to cause maxi- 
mum disruption by knocking down large structures and blocking 
access Emergence, it would cost very little more to reduce the height 
-qf burst.;- . . ,; 

So one has to look not at the casualties which would result from a. 

. force that was unresponsr * to this defense structure, biit frbmtho 

- force which would result when the defense structure had'beeh<assimi- 

Jated into t«A offensive force and the slight royisionin targeting had 

occurred,, 

> .Senator PwcttsnRF.. Dr.Panofskyl 

- Dr. Panofskt. I fundamentally agree with Ambassador Smith's 
concern here. ,^ 

As I stated in my 'testimony, there, is at present a dramatic incon- 
sistency between the rhetoric of the ex-Secretary of Defense saying , 
ah expanded civil defense program is an essential adjunct to the new 
strategic d.Tctrine, while at the same time the budget is decreasing for 
^providing oho. 

' ' This is indeed the current situation, but ho has clearly placed ^\e 
groundwork for asking fovpxpanded passive defense. Once you' m«" re 
dono that, there is a clear inconsistency between the SAI/T I ap'rec- 
merit where it is explicitly stated that each nation agrees not to d fend 
the territory of its country, and an-cxpanded piusive defense pr gram ; 
thorofoiv, the concerns which Ambassador Smith express jg ,aro cer- 
tainly real, although there is no ovidonce thut in this yeart v «s. Depart- 
ment 01 Defense is implementing what they are Raying. . , : " 

Now, 1 also believe basically that tha Dcpahmeht oiDcfcnse cur- 
rently does not proposo largo-scale civil defense. I belieV"* a low visi- 
bility passive defense is an excellent idea. as assurance against acci- 

74-807—' 
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dents,civil or military, and to maintain a corps of trained personnel. 
I do imliove that a large-scale passive ihicnsc program— h- 
Senntor Proxmire. You arc not talking about fallout shelters. 
N Dr. Paxofsxy. No* not large scale. I would be opposed to that,- 
\ beyond the present marking: and stocking program which I support. 
T believe, if the program were identified where existing bnildinsr spaces 
are being thoroughly marked and stocked, with good communications 
established, this would be a good thing. But, to gc beyond that, I 
would nots.tpport: no.sir. The reason i s. v ■ 

Senator PnoxJDRE; I don't sec what benefit a fallout shelter would 
be in the case of an accident. If an accidental development occurs, 
people aren't going t o be infal lout shelters. ^ 

T>rl Pa.vofsky. Xo. If there is an accidental firing or a terrorist 
ennrtry attack or something of that nature, in that case indeed there, 
will be a localized nucle.arcxplosion. not a widespread attack, and 
therefore some distance from- the event a fallout shelter of the kind 
which we have will save lives; there \»'buld be time to. enter the shelter 
after the event. . > ( 

Senator Piinx mire. Qnn I ask you, Jtr. Kahn, to conuncnt specifi- - 
callv and directly on whut seems to be an inconsistency. 

If we need a civil defense shelter program, don't we also need ah 
ant iiinUistio missile system.'? Doesn't one justi fy the other? 

Vt, Kaii.v. I v'onld say there is no inconsistency other than the 
dass-c. one of tradeoffs, in other words; when you trade off some of 
oncior the other, there is an inconsistency in the sense there is tension 
- between tbetwoobjectives. 

-' jyifeis filled with inconsistencies like that. T. have to choose between, 
sending my kids to a better schoo, or buying-a -better house, or a better 
pension. c.r buying more insurance. ' / ., : 

Kurt hen the fact T buy i ore- of oiie of these today • nd less of nn- 
orher doesn't mean I will ^o overboard in the future. There afo.pcoplo 
\vho bel>ve, i f you stnt with abortion, you inevitably go on to infan- 
ticide and"* if you go on to infanticide, von inevitably co to euthanasia. ^ 

Siinal oi > -P)to.\>rn:^ I am not talking about -infanticide. I am talking 
tvKvili-an'ABMi ; \ -■..:,. 

Mr. Kaiix. I insist the idea that every time we start somo.thin.gTWv 
ahnost inevitably go on to the limit- is such an extreme oosition that V 
should not'l5«vtnlceh.in serious conversation on most of these issues. / 

Senator Proiomkk. Whit was your position, M'c.ivnhn ? 

Mr. Kahn:, My position has been relatively constant fop abo.i .'20 

- - ' - . « 
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years now. We put out a report on civil defense in 19.15. We analyzed 
program.; much like the current program which included shelter mark- 
ing and siirplc stocking of $100 million to programs of $io0 billion 
which includcdblastshclters. 

We argued that the more you spend, the inore you got, subject to 
arms race issues— which is a problem. Wc came out for a cheap pro- 
gram which we arc still in favor of. Thi9 is moreor less the current 
program which is of great value; Wc would add to it a much more 
serious c\ sicuajm* ability and that is about nil, at the present moment. 

Senator Piuixmike. What do you mean by cheap program i How 
many dollars? How big? - 

Mr. Kaiix. .Vhything loss than $1 'billion a! year is cheap, in our 
tenns. The current program is very cheap. 

.Senator Proxmwe. So you think we could go f rqni the present. $SQ 
million to $1 billion. * ' 

Mr. Ivahn. I would guess if I had to. choose a number; it would 
be $300 or $40C million, lint if it isJcss than $1 billion, t would still 
call it cheap in comparison with. the. rest of the defense budget. 

I would like to make one other point, though. I find it hard to 

. iinagiiii- a war starting "ith a largo first strike which is directed at 

.cities. There is no rationale that any war party can advance to any 

r r ou>mmcnt why the first strike should destroy cities. 1 would argue 

h is almost, impossible to give such a rationale. : 

Senator PncxsmtE. Why is that? 

Mr. Kaiix. In any large fir^t strike that the United States might 
launch against the Soviet Union or Soviet Union against the United 
States, I would argue that v. ith probability, say 0.9 or so, bu*, with no 
v'ortainty, of course, such a strike would be launched hugely against 
military taigets ami carefully avoid cities, even, if necessary, at the 
tnst of di- -leasing the damage to military targets. Again I would 
almost uvt) ainonc to formulate any plausible com creation, l.otwcen 
a planner ind civilian leader, which doirsut had to that conclusion. 

Senator Pkoxmiki:. 1 have somo charts around the room that arc 
.pupa red on the basis of the assumption:) by the Defense Civil P re- 
pa-, fulness Agency. Thi'y niiike. what, l thin 1 :, are what might he-called 
""ltc>t case" assumptions. They reflect postnuclcur blast damage aim 
fallout areas for three states : Ae.w .lereey, Wihcoiisin, and Texas. These 
al.-o state the number of citizens "at risk" for caih area; "risk" 
seems to be a-euphemism for potential casualty; 
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These optimisic estimates assume every bomb of missHe is on tar- 
get, andthej i afe'no hear-misscs of far-misses, that 19 saying a lot for 
the reliability of Soviet weapons,.they also assume very clean nuclear 
weapons. They further assume only-military installations, as^you have 
just said, and'fcw critical and industrial areas are targeted. That puts 
a lot of faith in our hope about Soviet strategy. 

They seem to bo optimistic about the effect on fallout and medical 
facilities, food supplies, and other emergency support services. 

If these assumptions . hd estimates prove wrong, then an already 
_blcak picture becomes darker still. 

And you said that, Dr. Panofsky^rcorrect me, if I am wrong— that 
tliis kind of attack, would cause 18 million deaths? 

Dr. Panofskv. Xo, sir. Xo, sir. There would be very many more 
than IS million deaths. The 18 million figure corresponded to attack- 
ing the Minuteman bases only. This particular model involves on an 
order of decreasing priorities many other military tercets as well. 

There is another matter about these charts. That is, it defines popu- 
lation at risk as being exposed to ari 'oyorpicssurc of 2 pounds per 
.square inch, of more. This is a region where a fair number of people 
will survive and a fair number of people will bu killed, but it uses the 
10,000 roentgen figure for the limit of .fallout-dose. Ten thousand 1 roent? 
ten is 20 times the "mean-lethal dose." If you use charts similar to these 
here, using not 10,000 roentgen contours, but 500 roentgen contours, 
which is the mean lethal dose, then the fallout pattern, rathef than 
being little blotches as they are on these charts, become big ones, big 
plumes extending over many States. In fact, if you look at the com- 
mittee print of the Forcign'Relations Committee of September 1075, 
on pago 51, there are corresponding patterns which give the 500 roent- 
gen contours. If you compare those, say* from the Minuteman base in 
Montana— 








FALLOUT CONTOURS FOR AN: ATTACK ON U.S. ICBM SILOS 
— — — 480 REM to a person with a protection factor of S (60% fatalities) 
..... 200 REM to * person with a protection factor of 3i(50% hospitalised) 

— — «trontium-90 contamination exceeds 2 microcuries per squre meter 
_ (current ERDA standard for use of land for agriculture) 
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Senator Pboxioxe. What page is that on ! 

Dr. PAXorskr. Page 51. In comparison to the charts here, then you 
have a more matching presentation between the fallout lethal threat 
relative to the threat/rom overpressure than the matchgiveh in these 
charts. 

Senator Paoximuc Well, then, you reinforce my point 

Dr. Paxokxt. I say these axe optimistic charts. 

Senator Proxhdue. Furthermore, it seems we may have embarked 
on a major shift in strategy without being sure of its impact in terms 
of life and property. 

Mr. KrrzE. I think the 500 roentgen, that Dr. Panofsky talked about, 
is the summed lifetime radiation. 

Dn Paxotsky. One month. Youcut off at 1 month. 

Mr. Nitze. If people get ina shelter andhave the sort of protection 
factor which even a basement gives. one, I thin!-, they could survive 
such a level. 

Dr. Gakwix. These pictures are oh page 51, because I provided them 
for the committee. They are drawn for 450 BEM to a person already 
protected by a protection factor of 3, so that would give 50 percent 
fatalities. The larger dotted areas are 200 REM to a person with a 

Erotection factor of 3 and 50 percent of those people, would, if you can 
elieve it, bo hospitalized under normal circumstances, to attempt to 
insure their recovery. Of course, under these circumstances, it would 
be absolutely impossible to hospitalize any significant number of peo- 
ple. I don't know why there are no totals oh these charts. I have been 
adding them up, and this chart of Texas, if you add up the population 
at risk, I get about 6 millicn people in Texas, In New Jersey I liave- 
added those up and I get about 1% million. With Wisconsin I get 
2 million people and I.doitft know how many there are; 

•*5enator Pboxxike. You say only 1 million for New Jersey? It looks 
to me offhand as though you have considerably more. That doesn't in- 
clude the fact that a large part of the population is so close to. Phila- 
delphia and New York City, and this is kind of zeroed in. 



Dr. Gakwix. I agree with you. I was only adding. I wasn't. judging. 

Senator Psoxmire. Before I call on Mr. Kahn, I would like to ask 
Mr. Kahn to respond to the argument made by Mr. Panofsky that it 
would be 18 million or far more than 18 million casualties. 

Dr. Panowxt. For » disabling attack. 

Senator Proxmire. Of the kind described here in the charts. 
. Mr. Kahn. Before I do that, let roe set a context for the attack. The 
Soviet Union is striking the United States. They are very anxious for 
us not. to strike back. Even if they have been evacuated, they don't 
want their cities destroyed. Those buiMihgs in Moscow and Leningrad 
are important to them. 

Now, imagine two Soviet planners. One says, "I want to maximize 
the military efficiency of the attack." But then, 18 million get killed or 
make it 50 million people. It improves my argument 

The second planner says, "We can take a 10 percent disadvantage 
and kill essentially nobody by fallout. Absolutely nobody and, there- 
fore, we can hold all those people as hostages to increase the probabil jtv 
of cood behavior by the United States." 

Which planner is going to win that argument? 
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There is no question in uv mind it \vill be the second military 
planner. Anybody 1hnt doesn't understand that, simply shouldn't be 
commenting on thisJrind of material. 

Senator Proxmire. That still eliminates* lot of people. 

Mr.KAnx. t agree with that; 95perceht 

Let me add just a little bit I got first interested Irk these issues^ in 
the early fifties. At that timej there was ah issue of tests in the Pacific 
Ocean. Now, at that time we believed that every time yon tested a 
i.000-mogaton of fission product you gave 1,000 people bone cancer 
or leukemia who would not have gotten it that is a big number. 
There were 3 billion people on the Earth at that point so there is t 
chance in 3 billion of getting bone cancer or leukemia, which is negligi- 
ble, but it is 1,000 people, which is a lot of people. I argued' that 
anybody who doesn't give both numbers is being misleading, perhaps 
dishonest I found ono person who was. giving both numbers. The 
government always said 1 in 3 billion, the critics always used the 
number 1,000, which made it look big. Very few people can divide 
by 3 ihtheir head. Thev don't know how to do it this is the difference 
l>etween half full and half-empty. I insist that any serious discussion 
should show how bad ifc can be and how good it can be without any 
remark's that the "good, situation" is wishful thinking of not possible 
at nil. 

Senator Proxmire. Don't you think it is unlikely that the Soviets 
could possibly envision an atomic attack on the TJnited States, that, 
as you say, would reduce by 1„" percent, their military effectiveness 
and in doing so, in order to minimize the effect oh human life and 
maybe not kill SO million, but kill a million of two million and not 
have an all-out devastating retaliation by this country ? Thev know 
flint - * * 

Mr. Katix. they don't know that 

Senator pROXMitiE. Well, t can't iniajririe a. scenario. I can't imagine 
the President or Congress standing still for that, without immediate, 
terrific retaliation. Are wc going to snv we give in? 

Mr; Kanx.. No. There are other capabilities. 

Senator Pnoxsnim. "\Vhat? ^ 

Mf. Ivaiin. The ability to destroy their military forces; incfease 
bargaining or do something in return. 

Senator PnoxMiim. You know that is going to escalate in n hurry. 

Mr. Kattv. Can I ask yon a question? 

Senator Piio.xmthe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaits'. t had a meeting once in Chicago in lOfiO. There were 
four Congressmen present at that meeting. And 30 other people 
present. T gave the following scenario. The Soviets destroy New York 
City. Kill miMinn t>pople. The American President says at thispoint 
we have to desti^ the Soviet "Cnion. Tie is told he can destroy ISO 
million Soviet • nzens without any trouble, but ho cannot destroy 
the Soviet Strategic forces. Furthermore, if he launches this attack 
the Soviets will retaliate and kill 1R0 million Americans. 

Ohvioiisly he-can do nothing at all or do something in hetween. 
Of the 34 peonle present, all 4 Congressmen thought the American 
President would authorize th« destruction of 180 million Soviets and 
get ISO million Americans killed in return. Not another person present 
HiongiTtsorThnHntcrcsfs-mc- . 



Senator Pbodoee. I don't think those arc the only options, as you 
know [.There are tlie retaliations that might be nrore limited to begin 
wit]), and the Soviet retaliation might be limited. These things are 
.going to escalate fast The strategic value and military value of de- 
stroying cities in the Soviet Union would be very great We don't 
•Want to lose. They doh : t want to lose. 

Mr Ivaiix. I agree with the first part of your statement. There are 
•other options. And we do have responsibility to America and to the 
woild to try these other options. We Will do something to the Soviet 
Union, but'we will not do anything that makes the destruction of 200 
million Americans inevitable. Xo American President is likely to do 
that, no mutter what the provocation. 

Dr. Garwix. I think Mr. Knhn's argument would be more compel- 
ling if he had more familiarity writhour writings of the past 5 years. 

Mr. Kahx. I am very familiar with them. 

Br. Garwin\ Look at the presentation of the Defense Department, 
beginning on page 11 of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Print, Analysis of Effects of Limited Xuckqr Warfare, September 
-M073. What is important is the amount of military advantage that can 
be olitaincd from the strike you arc proposing. Since we have such a 
small marginal benefit from the Inst part of our vast military force, 
(the Inst part and the first part have been made equivalent in the 
Minutcmau forces; it is very homogeneous), it doesn't do much pood 
for the Soviet Union to dost roy SO percent, fiOpcrcont, SO percent, so 
far as our capability to destroy the Soviet Union is concerned, we 
can do that with 10 percent of the Minutcman force. As I said 
earlier, that was the problem in the 1060s, when the Defense Depart- 
ment asked for the AbM system, saying without it, our deterrent 
would disappear. 

Of course, they were talking only about the landdwised component 
of (ho deterrent, but they neglected to tell you that the vast majority 
of Minutomcn were not targeted against, any industry and popula- 
tion at all. They were targeted against relatively low value; military 
•targets; simply because .-in the process the important targets are as- 
signed first, arid then warheads do not. go unnssigncd. If 'they hnvc to 
be launched, they would be launched against military targets'. 

The first thing you do, wncn there is a threat ta Miniitcmen, .is to 
re-tnrgct. Jf you have enough information, you then rc-tnrget the 
remaining mHilcs against the remaining important targets. If you 
do not have information, you retarget thcm-ffW against the important 
target complex. So that is why n reduction of 10 percent, (which was 
hypothesized by Mr. Kahn) in military effectiveness of the Soviet 
strike would not preserve the Soviet Union. The Soviet attack woul.l 
n*e up excess missiles, missiles which were built to penetrate ARM 
«?vstems, and which were then assigned to military targets of. very 
little value. 

Now, T will give you-not a probable conversation between a r Wtary 
planner and a civilian leader hut. one that is more probable than the 
one. proposed by the Defense Department. The scenario that {ho 
Defense Department has advanced nt times goes that the Soviet Union 
destroys all tho Minutemen and then they say to the United States, 
_^SiirjHJiulcr.Jkva-haHllv^kiUed.anvbodv.-— * 
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This was in the days of Secretary SchJcsingor's estimate- of 50,000 
fatalities or 800,000 fatalities and the President of the United States 
seeing he has no Minutemcn left, somehow chooses to surrender. 

This scenario ignores the fact that the vast number of -our warheads 
are on the Poseidon force and not in the Minutcman. and our military 
capability is. in fact little affected if one ranks all the targets in value. 
But the prelude is completely unnecessary; The Soviet Union, could 
say, without destroying Minutcmah, <? Look here, Mr. President, sur- 
render or we will destroy American cities." 

It wasn't necessary to destroy Minutcman in order to say that. The 
compelling nature of the argument would l)e just the same. The 
President has all the options left in the first case, ns he has in the 
second. 

They could launch some weapons at some cities, and theivsay; "Now 
you sec what nuclear weapons will do to your population, why should 
wo waste them oh Our military forces? When you surrender, S\i»> don't 
you give us those military forces? But we mean business; wc are im- 
placable and if you fire back, wc will destroy all of you." 

And the question is, as MnKahh knows, who believes what ? What 
is inevitable in this sys cm ? that is the problem with the questioning 
which began with President Nixon in 1070, where he lxlittled our 
cxistingmilitary capability, (in my opinion, much to the detriment 
of the U.S. position in rcgnra to its allies and neutrals), by pretending 
that he had no options octwecn the total destruction of the Soviet 
Union, which would not do us any good, an<' doing nothing. In paitj 
he had a wholo array of intermediate options, and he chose instead to 
ask, "Should-a President destroy the Soviet Unioh,.with the certainty 
that the United. States will be destroyed in return?" 

The Defense Department leaped iiVto suggest all kinds of weapons 
programs to fill this gap which did hot-exist. 

Mr. Kaiin*. The question wc arc asking, would you groniidburst a 
lot. of weapons against the Minutcman, answers itself. If you can be 
destroyed by the surviving Polaris then you have a strong motivation 
not to'guarantce such destruction by destroying a lot ofU.S.. cities^ 
You v only chance is to be able to deter such response. 

The point is, if there is ah attack on Minutcman, it probably will 
bo airburst. to minimize collateral damage. "What I am talking about is 
probably 10 percent more Minutemcn surviving.. It makes every sense 
to accept this cost if it can increase the attacker's chance of deterring 
an attack against.hip cities. 

Dr. Garwix. there is no effective attack which uses airburst against 
Minuteman. Nothing thev can be confident of. 

Mr. Kakk. Within 200 or 250 feet. Even if you go up to 500 feet, you 
don't lose that much. But I have not done these calculations recently. 

Dr. Garwiv. No, the Minutcman is harder than in the old days. 

Senator Proxmirk. Let me get into somo specific questions how and 
wocan comeback to this a little later. 

Mr. Kahx. Could I make one more comment? 

It is very clear, I think, that if necessary, wo might in desperation 
go to lex talionis, to tit for tat. Every primitive legal code tells you 
about, this. 

Wo have gotten today, in our discussion here, into what is often called 
cotitmllud iva[NJitaO'tiri limited- strategic war. I don't think the pro- 



fcssionnl planners a ..lurricr than us. They will often invent con- 
trolled rcsponscevch if there are sharp gaps occasionally between the 
Department of Defense's currcni public verbal iwlicies and its real, in 
the event, action policies. The Department. of Defense is a very large 
organization and the right hand doesn't know what the left hand is 
■doing, and sometimes neither knows what the head is doing. Further it 
is very difficult to discuss these bizarre possibilities in public 

I have seen this elsewhere in the world. I would argue the biggest 
single problem we have is that the Department of Defense is hot clear. 
Jt itself doesn't understand its own plan, these issues go back to 1060,. 
and they still don't understand them. . ... 

Senator Piioxmikk. Xow, let me ask you, Mr. Nitze^-incidehtally, I 
want to say we arc very grateful to you for giving us the benefit of 
your lifelong experience in military planning and doing it on such 
short notice. 

You note in your Foreign Affairs article of last January that a more 
active civil dcfchac program docs not appear to bo politically possible 
at this time. Do yon believe that a more active program is nevertheless 
necessary? And if so, what would it include; I should say, and what 
is the cost? [For complete article, see Appendix II, p. C3J 

Mr. Xitzk. My point is, a civil defense program, to be effective, docs 
require public support. In the first place, it would have to get congres- 
sional support, to bo authorized. I don't believe that one should justify 
a program by overstating the threat. I think one ought to be very 
precise in everything that one says about this very important question. 

Senator PnoxMiitK. Well, I tliink maybe we can make. a -.beginning 
■on thats sir, by finding out what the cost is and what you think it 
would include. . 

Mr. Xitzk. Therefore, I think it is very important to be precise in 
what I am talking about, 

I am amazed by the imprecision of what has been said here today; 
For instance, one can readily compute what kind of accuracy the 
So\ icts need to have* and how they would have to attack the Minute- 
man and the other principal strategic conntcrfor"© targets in the 
United States in order to keep the casualties lower than what Dr. 
Panofsky was talking about. I really don't, think they aro going to 
attack Minutcmnn unless their accuracy, CEP, gets to at least the 0.15 
nautical mile level. At 0.15 CEP or lower, I think it is possible to 
minimize the fallout. 

Certainly if you get down to 0.1, it is easy to limit tho fallout from 
such an attach! think it is essential to keep all one's figures on n con; 
sistcnt basis so that your committee can have some logical approach. 

Senator Proxmihk. "What wo want to settb on is this committers 
concern with civil defense. Thnt is our problem. That is our responsi- 
bility. I would like to get your recommendations <n thnt. What should 
it includo and what would tho cost be? 

Mr. Nitzr. I would agreo with Herman Kahn's estimate that a $.100 
or £100 million program is about as largo a program as could lx> 
optimnlly implemented at this time. At some later time wo might want 
to get ourselves in a position such thnt wo could implement a more 
effective program. You should bo able to do a lot with $.100 million. 

Senator PnoxMinr. What did you have in mind? What would thnt 
--molucltyfir-t- 
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Mr. Xitze. Well, t think the major immediate factor is one of plan- 
ning, organization, and of training. I haven't worked at- civil defense 
in detail in recent years, so I do not know exactly what a given pro- 
gram would do, but you -asked me what order of magnitude. I think. 
§300 million, would cover a program which is not restricted just to 
planning. I think you ajso need to do some physical things which have 
a payoff. 

Senator Pkoxmike. Now in your Fomgn Afiairx nfticlcj you say 
that (lie -Soviet Union's civil-defense program is nearly as destabilizing 
to the nuclear lwlancc as the Soviet AHM system. Xow, docs that- 
mean that an-augmented American i i< '* defense effort would furthur 
incivase nuclear instability? [AptKmdix II, p. 00.] 

Mr. Xitze. Xo. T am saying that the situation in this regard has 
already Ikjou destabilized- or has the potential of Incoming destabilised 
by what- the Soviets are doing. 

As Dick Garwin {Minted out, in the event, of attack most of our 
remaining warheads would be Pobuidon warheads, which, ns I said in- 
my testimony have in fact less than twice the equivalent megntonnajre 
of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki boml»s. He suggests tlinttliey not be 
fused at the optimum, height of burst. 

This suggests that they be groundburst, or close to that, in whi'h 
c:\bo. the ai-a of blast damage would be greatly reduced and as Gar-w in 
has said tlic fallout, from small' yield weapons is not great relative to> 
larger yield weapons. 

Let me just continue. If you annhzc that kind of an attack against 
So\ict targets and assume the Soviets really carry out something ap- 
proaching what is in their ci\ il defense manuals, the Soviets* casualtu-s 
from such an attack would in fact Ik? low. 

Senator PiHiSMiiiE. Arc you saying that the Soviet civil defense sys- 
tem was destabilizing^ but if we engage in a civil defense effort whit . 
would he 'three or four times as big as it is now, it would not I« de- 
stabilizing. Isn't that inconsistent.? " 

Mr. Xitzk. It isn't, because two problems are involved. One is the 
situation as looked at. by a "Man from Mars" view ing l>oth sides of t!.c 
instability. --...-_ 

The other is. the position we would be in, if viewed from the point 
of view of an America who did not want to surrender, or wanted 
to face up to the possibility of the threats that Herman Kahn wa.* 
talking about. Yon have to consider the defense of the United Stales. 

VYom the standpoint of the defense of the United' States and iho 
effort ivencss of our deterrent, ifdoc-S make a-diffcrence if the So\ieL« 
have mi active civil defense j>rogiuiu-and we do not. I i gree. that we 
don't know too much u jout tliat program today, but we know the pri- 
orities. And the priority they are putting on ci\il defuisc is much 
higher than the priority we are nutting on it. 

Senator Viwnmihk. "Why wouldr't t he Soviets say th ,d a civil defen.»e 
progi.uu of greater proportions in this country, repiuscntcd, in effe. t, 
the same kind of destabilization from their standpoint ? 

Mr. Xitzk. If only one side worries about these questions, for in- 
stance, if we forego a civil defence program, and the Soviets do not, 
you then end up in a situation where oiie side has a clearly dominant 
position in the event of a crisis. I do not think that any American 
wants to sco tho United States get itself in a posi tion whor e, the United 
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States linsiorogonccveryrtiihg that ciin jH>ssil>lyonuj«san.actioh^- reac- 
tion sit iintion, but the Soviets liave gone forward .with each of these pro- 
grams, such as the program to be able to threaten even Mihutcmuu ami 
we forego a program which would give us an equivalent capability or 
even forego programs which would increase the survivability of our 
Minutcmen. 

Senator PuoxinnE. I can sec some logic in that Let me ask Dr. 
Pauofsky to respond. 

Dr. Pano}>ky..I have some difficulty in accepting the argument that 
if the So\icts arc engaging in a program, this will give us insonx* way 
an inferiority unless wc do the same thing. We may even believe that 
their program L not even serving their own interests particularly well. 
I mean traditionally the So\ iet Union has spent a very much larger 
fraction of ita total strategic resources on defend, ratlier than olfcnsc. 
Tlicy ha\e a larger ratio of air defense to air defciiM' despite the fai t 
thev have no ABM under the SALT Treaty, nevertheless, they are 
maintaininga very large air defensccapability. 

Senator Pkoxmikk. Istvt it true, as has been said by Mr. Xitzo. that 
the Soviet Union does ha ve an advantage iii-cn jl defense ? It is distinct 
and clear, and everybody admits it is an advantage. 

Why would it be — why would it not be wi.se at least for us to move 
somewhat? They have a bigger defense program than he advocates. 
Why would it be destabilizing if wo only move part, way in that 
direction. in order to provide better safety for American citizens? 

You haven't challenged his figures. He said they spend about $1 
billion a year. We spend $80 million. They sjxmd 12 times as-much. 

Dr. Panofsky. They are gi\ ing priority to it, but I am not wiving 
they arc spending their moiiey \. iscly in that respect. T see no reason 
why if they s|Ksnd their money unwisely that we should imitate that. 
In general, this tit-for-tat planning that one good mistake sho tld l»c 
matched by another— this kind of rcs]>onding. is not a good way. 

There arc dissimilarities between the two countries. There are dis- 
similarities in the ways the two countries define* their priorities. 

The surest way to1ia\e an arms race is when each side points to the 
other in an area where, the opponent is giving.higl.Lcr priority, Each 
side therefore, says that the opponent has an advantage, ' ~~->T 

It is the line of reasoning tiiat Itothcrs nip. t do Ixdievo that civil 
defense doe* contribute to the arms race on both sides, and also I he- 
IK \e a &mall ci\ il defense program is very cost-cm-cti\e. A larger ci\ il 
dnfenso program progressively becomes less cost -effective. 

Senator PiitixsrniK. Lctine ask Mr. Xitze also. You point out that the 
Soviet Union hr. -*» program of trying to disperse most of its industi\, 
three-quartets of its industry, to sioal i and medium-sized towiih.Mia.ito 
make it less vulnerable to nuclear attack. We have the same kind of 
program in the law, at least the planning in that direction, we have- 
done very little with it. Do you think we ought to give more .serious 
attention to the disliersion reV|>oiise, to the prospective nuclear attack, 
so that wo would lie able to defend owselves better? 

Mr. Xitzk. I would put first priority on having a-groatcr percentage 
of our population survive. T would put seamd priority on the miction 
of the Mir\'i\ ability of the critical components of our industrial ba.-e. 
1 would also like to comment on what Dr. Punofskv said. 
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The major premise of his statement was that the Soviet Union was 
mating its money and was stupid in the question of the civil defense 
program. I doubt that it is stupid on their part. I think it is wise on 
their part, from their standpoint. He also suggests that just because 
they do a stupid thing we should not do a stupid thing ourselves. 

1" wholly agree With that. But the major premise of that is that what 
they arc aoing is stupid from their standpoint There can be differ- 
ences of judgmchtas to that. 

The third point is that he suggests that wc have been fight in con- 
centrating almost entirely on offensive systems and putting very low 
priority on defensive systems. On this my judgment differs from his; 

I think the Russians and Clauscwitz arc quite right to say that just 
to concentrate on the offense of just to concentrate on the" defense is 
strategically unsound, that oho has to pay attention to both. It is not 
necessarily 'true; however, that the fight response to a given problem 
is /or the' Soviet Union and for us to take identical actions. 

Dr. Garwin is quite fight in suggesting with respect to the iTufc^ 
ing accuracy of the SS lS's and the SS 19's, ct cetera, that the im- 
mediate response wc ought to take is to go to a mobile basing system 
or multiple launch pointsystcm. 

There arc further questions involved. What I think is necessary, 
is that we maintain high quality strategic deterrence so as not to tempt 
the Russians, in a crisis, to challenge us.m this field; 

I think this is wholly possible. ButTthink it takes serious attention 
and timely-action. 

I don't think it is appropriate fof Dick Garwin, fof instance, to sug- 
gest that those who are interested in this province are interested pri- 
marily to increase the Defense budget of to waste money. 

J think this is an unworthy line or attack. 

I now have little or nothing to do with the Defense Department, 
but I have in the past. I resent having Dick Garwin suggest that my 
interest or that of others trying to manage our defense program is to 
increase the expenditures, to increase programs. It is not. Every effort 
is made to assure that programs are justified on their merits. They are 
either ne«v*.vary and co&t-cffectivoof not; This-isa legitimate area for 
disagreement and debate Programs cither contribute to the avoidance 
of tlic risk of war, and contribute to the security of the United States, 
or they don't. Of course, the domestic econohuVsituation must bear on 
how n»'jch is done now and how much somewhat later. 

I further disagree with Dr. Panofsky's rebuttal to my Fortiqn 
Ajfaira article, in which he snys it would bo an abomination to the 
world if the United States wcretoday to have a relative nuclear capa- 
bility comparablo to what it had nt the time of the Cuban Missile 
Crisis. 

I do not think the United States is the enemy. The enemy is a dif- 
ferent enemy. If we wiint to preserve the chance for peace in a decent 
world, we have got to go at this without tlio kind of an approach 
which appears to assume that the principal enemy is the Defense 
Department or those who flunk wc ought to have an adequate 
security. 

Senator Proxhirr, Before I call on Dr. Garwin, I am sure nil of us 
agree wo completely respect the views of evoryb.dy speaking. You all 
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apeak sincerely, you all have respect for each other. I think we should 
maintain that view. 

1 would like to ask Dr. Garwin to comment on Mr. Kitzc s point that 
we seem to be neglecting the defensive aspect of our military effort, 
strcssingihc offensive part. It's an unbalanced kind of situation where- 
as the Soviet Union seems to have a more h-Uanccd empliasis on both. 

Dr. Garwin. Let me first say, in speaking; the record will show ^ said, 
nothing about Mr. Nitre's motives, and I quoted really from the Secre- 
tary ofDtfcnso and the President in Quit spending money is good; 
we must match tho budget. 1 talk about prograiiis. They talk about 
money. I agreed with Mr. Nitzc tliat this is the wrong approach and 
that is why the Defense Department and the Nation are in a perilous 
state, where we consider these totals, and not the contribution to the 
security. 

The choice between defensive and offensive forces is a matter of 
utility; And Clauscwitzunderstood this very well. What wo could hot 
understand is the relative utility. The utility of addition* to bur offen- 
sive force at present, I think, is very small, and that is why I have op- 
posed tho Trident program, which adds forces wo don't need. 

That is why I have noted in response to criticisms in the lost few 
years of Soviet advantage ovcr-our forces, I have supported the possi- 
bility of increasing the Minuteman payload by a factor of 4. 

But those who have most publicly criticized throw-weight imbal- 
ances have never proposed, have never agreed with such a program. De- 
fensivc forces, if "thev were usefuli -would command a substantial frac- 
tion of our budget It used to be that tho-Soviet Union was spending 
about $7 billion a year in air defense at a time when we wc,rc spending 
a billion and a haff in air defense, but our bomber threat to them was 
much more important than their l>omber threat to us. Our air defense 
system in fact, never could have shot down more than a rather small 
fraction, perhaps 20 to 30 percent of the Soviet bombers, when one com 
aiders the actualities of war and, the predictions for tlie system. 

We wisely reduced tho expenditure, thereby increasing the imbalance 
between offensive arid defensive expenditures on our side, but freeing 
money which could better bo used in thegcneralpnrpopc forces and 
improving the penetrability, in hardening the Miniueman .silos, in 
buying more range for Poseidon, in going to the Trident I missile 4,000- 
mile range. That was a better use for that money. It's not just a matter 
of adding up tho total and authorizing the larger figure. 

Now, when one talks about how many people will bo saved by civil 
defense. I submit we have no study of l;o<v tho Soviet Union will ro- 
co\er after a maior attack by the United States on its cities. The Soviet 
Union has trouble feeding its people in peacetime. It has trouble hous- 
ing its people. It may bo that after such an attack, people will survive 
and emerge from the shelters, but what will they do then ? 

There arc. similarly no studies that I know of for this country as to 
what will hapiwn following those 18 million or 20 million fatalities, 
that, is, during tlie one month when people die from radiation sickness. 
Thcv emerge from tho shelters, they need to be fed, they need to be 
housed, production has to bo restored. Before wo mako decisions like 
this. as. to whether it's useful to spend money— 

Sonntor Proxmiiik. Of course, those are morclv assumptions. You see, 
an exchange of this kind could result in this kind of a low casualty 
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situation, but if it goes on ami on and or— as many say it inight. and 
it might, because wc cant predict what will happen — then, obviously, 
}0\i Jo have a high casualty situation where it's just academic as to 
"whether or not the reihaiiiing 190 million Americans, or 100 and 
to 200 million Russians could recover, isn't it likely, or isn : t it 
at least strongly possible that, after nn initial attack, there would con- 
tinue to be exchanges? Arc you going to -hare a situatiohwherp we 
exchange only a single nuclear attack with the Soviet Union? Each 
attack each other and that is it? Stop there, somehow? 
Dr. Gar wj>\ It ? s hard to sceliow. 

Senator PnoxsrhiE. It's hard for me to see how we would end up 
short — Mr. Kahn lias very eloquently made the case better than any- 
!<ndy else I know of t" ;t war does not nccrwirily lead to the theoreti- 
cal ultimately total violence, but I think because of the enormous vio ; 
lence of the nuclear wci«t>ons. how, that there would be a very strong 
- possibility, perhaps a probability that it would. 

At any" rate, you are talkirignbout a test case when you say we do 
not know how these people who would survive, even though they 
might, constitute a majority of Americans and Russians, how they 
would then be able to get along. . . 

Dr. G.\nvrix. I am saving of the $80 million present civil defense 
budget or tho $300 million advocated or the $100 million defenso 
budge., some little amount of that ought to be spent now on illuminat- 
ing what will happen to this population aftc • they emerge on the two 
sides, before we choose to expand civil defense: 

I know that last year, the riumbe ■ of expected fatalities in t';» De- 
fense Department^ scenario of n strike on our offensive forces moved 
within months from 800.000 to the many millions, 

I think it highly likely that our understanding of the utility of civil 
defense dn-fhe two sidesis as far from the mark as was that estimate. 
Senator PitoxMinK; May I ask Mr. Nitzc, the recommendations in 
your Foreign Affairs article endorse increases in the strategic budget 
jmtho civil defenso area, and so forth, if it becomes politically feasible. 
You seem-very pessimistic about the potential of arms control riegothy 
tions, onwhich-mnny others have relicdas bur principal effort. toward 
achieving pence. What changes in the strategic environment lend you 
to l>clie\e that arms control won't work and that wc are now going to 
face a real missile gap ? 

Mr. Xitze, I sjxmt 5 years as part of those negotiations. Wo did our 
lo\d ho&t to get the most effective arms control agreements we could. 
Oiip thing which has ('merged, for better or worse, out of those nego^ 
tiations is, the ADM treaty which T stilt believe is a worthwhile treaty, 
and was a significant accon plishment. 

T -voiild point out, however, that the crucial point in the ABM treaty 
is t l*i- definition of testing in an ABM mode. The radars, interceptors, 
and launchers to which the limits In the treaty arc to apply largely 
di jKJi.d on that definition. That definition is contained in aniinilateral 
statement by tho United States. Wo hnv» had poor experience with 
suc!nmihitnrnl statements in tho past* 

< So there is nn important gray area, nn area which is hot. wholly re- 
liable, within the ABM treaty.' However, T still think we did tho' best 
wo could, nndthnt tho treaty is valuable insurance. But it's not per- 
fect insura nce. ,. 
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Senator Pxoxxouc. Do you believe negotiations are breaking down, 
•lowing down f__ 

Mr. NrrzE. The Vladivostok accord does not restrict the Soviet 
Union from deploying the fall panoply of S-l'Ts, S-18'Si and S-19's, 
which they are now deploying, nor does it .give assurance that they 
will not continue to modify, replace, and improve those systems, nor 
does it give any hope that the iiinuteman force will not in time become 
vulnerable; _" - 

Jan Lodal, in commenting on my Foreign Affair* article, gives 

£ rejections which predict nigh accuracies, even earlier than probable 
_ [e says there is nothing you can do about it I agree with him that it 
is very hard to see howyoucah control improvements in accuracy. It 
is a serious problem; l agree, however, that Soviet accuracy will 

,mi., in that general range, 
"have such capability. 
>e vulnerable and unless we 
do something about it in time clearly there would then be-a problem 
as to what would happen if there were an attack, a counterforce attack 
oh United States deterrent forces. Then there could be a great imbal- 
ance between the residual forces remaining to the two sides. If that 
is further complicated by an asym netry in civil defense, then it would 
seem to me the United States could be in a position where it would 
have very few, if any, hondisastrous options left. 

I believe that the situation can be avoided; and should be avoided, 
that the American people want it to be avoided. They would bo 
thoroughly upset with a Congress that hadn't carefully considered 
and'actcd on the problem. I believe it takes very careful and precise 
thought to figure out what we should be doing in order to preserve 
a position in which the United States cannot be humiliated in the 
future. 

Senator Proxscwe. What do you see as the next logical step or is 
there another step in trying to achieve strategic arms limitations? 

Mr. NrrzE; I would hope Dint the Vladivostok accord could be im- 
.- pleincntedi by an agreeinuntthat docs not cut -off-our possibilities for 
countering what is permitted under the Vladivostok accord, to the 
Soviet Union. Apparently it's proving difficult to do that. I am not 
aware of the day-to-day negotiations, whi t is going on, but it seems 
to me that they are running into real difficulties in getting that 
accomplished. 

Let's presume they do get it accomplished. Then the next possibility 
to do something about stratcgicallv useful arms control would be the 
"SALT III" negotiations. Now, I havo a hard-time believing that one 
can real lv get an improvement in tho strategic situation through 
SALT III, unless the United States has first demonstrated that it takes 
seriously the evolving nuclear relationship and that it's not going to let 
itself get itself into a position where it could be humiliated. 

Senator Proxmire. I would like to ask you, Mr. Kahn, this commit- 
tee lias a defense mobilization responsibility. I think you and your 
colleagues have done a great dcol of most constructive and helpful 
work on mobilization operations. But I am curious to know why you 
bcliovo tho mobilization warfare you describe is likely to becomo'the 
standard mode of nuclear conflict betw een the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 
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THut leads you to that condusion? 

Sfr. Kahx. To the point that has-already been made. If you look 
at rational, sane people and I don?t mean very "rational" or very 
'■sane." These people are not totally insane. Tuey have enough ra- 
tionality not to walk out of a five-^tory. window or, as-the Supreme 
Court onoe said, to get out" of the way ox a moving locomotive. That 
kind of rationality. That leads one to avoid destroying 20 miliioir or 
50 million Americans because they may then get destroyed back. I 
agree with that point. Already, that problem has been settled. 
' L Now, what is the next * > 'oblemt People say you can't rely on the 
Defense Establishment These are speculative statements. You need 
both. I happen to think the real danger is not the United States-Soviet 
conflict but other issues. We think at least 10 Third World nations have 
programs in nuclear weapons. I don't think that destroys the world, 
but it doesn't make me comfortable. If I have -to look ht the IThited 
States-Soviet conflict, I would repeat, the model I would have would be 
World Warll with 7 months of Aphony war.. , 

Pooplo say they-cant believe in restrictions.- Any war in history. in 
which both sideshave retaliatory capability, yon will find both sides 
restricted. 

We had restrictions in Vietnam. You couldn't bomb Hanoi, but yon 
could bomb the suburbs. You couldn't bomb the canals but you could 
the road. You have hot pursuit over Laos but not. over Hanoi, 

These- issues are very complex. They came up vcryfast and every- 
body understood them. I don't like to make the poipt that the re- 
nioto possibility is that wo will not escalate. I only havo to make the 
case that the e*is a small probability that people will be restrained. 

The tiling which strains belief is* hot that there won't be but there 
will bo escalation. That Imtii- sides have a suicidal complex and insist 
on destroying each other's cities. Ono of my staff moml>ers has an 
acronym JLVD for "mutual assured destruction." I. think there is 
something to that. People don't get up in the morning and say, "Should 
I commit suicide today?" 

Tlieother point I would Ijlce to make is that the important, arms 
^ control tends to bo not the negotiated agrcements"but-tho-undorstand> 
'?*'! of both sides. 
"In the beginning of On Thermonuclear }Var the only mistakes I 
made, I assumed a much bigger arms race than occurred. Wc assumed 
by 1075 there would bo 20 nuclear nations. There aro only six. We as- 
sumed budgets like 10 times the current budget If you lock at thrcur- 
rent budget, it is alxiut half again what it was .10 years ago. It's very 
small, despite escalating costs! You want to be careful not to upset 
these* implicit arrangements. 

I would agree with Dick Garwin that civil defense progra'ns do 
restrain it some. I also agree with .Dick Garwin on t>.a price com- 
parison. If I take a military point of view, the proper answer to their 
civil defense program is much bigger offense. But if I look at a bargain* 
inp sit nation, the propor answer is more civil defense. 

The- same wav, if you havo a bargaining situation, Paul made the 
comment, over and over again, wo don't want humiliation, I would 
anruo, in the current military establishment, for an increased possi- 
JyWv^fjRppcnscmciifc in a serious confrontation. 

That's wlmtconeerns mcrNotrStjrrendar.- 
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.Senator Pkoxmire; Dr. Garwin, I believe that the former Defense 
Secretary McNniuara became disenchanted with defensive weapons 
systems In part because they fail the cost-effectivenr 'ss test. That is, for 
c\eiy million dollars }*ou invested an Adversary. 'could overcome it 
witRa ^mailer investment. Strategically, the offense would always ovci> 
wh'wim the defense at relatively less cost. 

In the first place, do youtlunk that principle was sound and if it was 
sound then, do you see any reason-to modify that principle now or does 
it still applv to active missiles? 

Dr. Garwin*. Well, that's not a principle. I think itfs a resiilt. It was 
fact then, and it is a fact now, ih.my estimation, as regards the use of 
ballistic missiles against cities, against Soviet targets. 

Senator Proxjcire. Does the same argument hold with respect to 
civil defense? . , 

Dr. Gakwj.w The same argument now holds with respect to civil de- 
fense at modest levels of attacking forces. To add to the offense to 
maintain the same level of destruction now, when most of the offensive 
forces arc not targeted against cities anyhow^ makes very little sense. 

Si-.nator Proxvire. How alxmt the enormous increase in technology, 
in both the deliver}' systems and the megatonnagc and so forth ? Is that 
a factor or is it not a f nctor? 

Dr. Garwin*. Between active defense and ICBM attack the advan- 
tage has remained on the side of the ICBM. Nothing in technology has 
helped there (as concerns the attack on cities). But there have been 
difference-- 5 . There has alwaj'S lxscn the possibility for defending those 
very spct-u-' targets which are. Minutcman silos, because they arc num- 
erous and so homogeneous and so hard, that the attacking warhead 
would have to come very close in-order to destroy it. 

Senator Proxmirf, I want to get back to the point that if we did 
spcui substantial sums on the civil defense program, could an ad: 
versa ry spending less simply imp-ovc their missile system so they could 
overcome whatever defense! civil defense, we established? 

Dr. Garwin*. For a small amount, it's hot clear. They could by 
spending a reasonable sum overcome the small benefit one would get 
fiuni tlmf civil - defense program. Whatyou arc asking is reallya very 
technical question as to the marginal benefit of civil defense versus 
iv -Teased offense and it depends very much oh the intentions on both 
sides. 

"When you optimize both, you might come out with some benefit if an 
exchange took place. But that's not tho only point, Tho point is the 
question of rsk, of increasing or decreasing' tho probability of war, I 
think really that's what, all of us are concerned with here, tis much as 
how many people would really l>e saved, if war broke out, 

Mr. Nitzo Ims talked about thai and Mr. Kuhn alxmt appeasement. 
Tli.it is not a matter of how many 'people arc being killed in an actual 
war. That is what happons because of tho capabilities which wo have 
or which other pcoplo think wo have, and how tho tension unfolds. 
Sn you are asking a question to which I don't know the precise answer, 
but it's probably not a major part of tho evaluation in any case. 

Senator PnoxMiRF,. Mr, Nit*e? 

Mr. Nitzk. T don't know the precise answer oithor, but lam confident 
Hint It would not bo possiblo for the Soviets to add an offensive ca- 
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pability on top of what you can sec the Soviets are now building, which 
would-be nearly ns costHcffcctivc as our present civil defense budget 

I am sure, that with an expenditure of $300 million a year-=^ 

Senator Proxmjre. What do you get. for the $300 million? Do you 
really pet ji civil defense program? Don ,f you get planning^ perhaps? 

Mr. Nitze. I think you get more than that If people were really to 
go in their basements for instance — a typical 'basement gives one a pro- 
tection factor of about 25. You can-figure what the reduction in fallout 
casualties would.be if you go up from a protection factor of 3 to C to 
2"> for the population: 

Senator Pboxxire. Why do you need a multi-million dollar a year 
program to get people to go into their basements? 

Mr. Nrrzr.. You heed organization, leadership. 

Senator Proxmjre. Don't we have that program now ? 

Mr. Xrr/K. I don't believe we do. 

Senator PitoxMntE. Don't we have a situation in which we turn the 
radio to a certain frequency and we arc told to go to the basement, 
whatever? 

Mr. XrrzK; This is what a major factor in the disagreements con- 
cerning estimates is about: What percentage of people would in fact 
nvnil themselves of the shelters that are available? That figure, given 
todays civil defense programs, is estimated to be very low. I think 
one could increase that by a substantial factor if one only had ah effec- 
tive organization and, program. 

Dr. Paxofsky. There is more to it t'»an going into your basement 
In order for the basement to l)c useful; it has to bo stocked with sup- 
plies and so forth, in addition to the individual having to know what 
tho radiation levels are. 

I bcliovo with Mr. Nitzo there is more to it than the availability of 
the basement 

Senator Proxmire. You feel the $300 million, if spent, could be cost- 
effectivo? 

Dr. P.\xor8KY. No, I .do not. I have no idea. What Mr. Nitze has in 
mind very specifically as to what would be .bought for the $300 
million-^- 1 

Scnntor Proxmire. That is one thing we should be ablo to achieve. 
We should get a study of that. 

D»\ Pavofsky. Put a primary question is whether tho opponent 
could ncgato the expenditure of a given amount of money for civil 
dofense, by escalating offense? That dopends very much on tho sit? 
uation. If he targeted specifically, against those populations i who em- 
>loy civil defense, if l.e explicitly intended n population attack, then 
t l>elievo that, a civil dofense program Ixjcomes coflt-inoffective, if it is 
5 at ended to hold casualties down to a moderate level. 

If you look at the exchange ratios for various numbers of survivors, 
it always turns out that it favors offense if the number of survivors is 
to lx» held to within a reasonable limit < # 

If you are trying to save incremental population, then civil defense 
gets to be more cost-effect ifo, but in that case you may nsk the ques- 
t ion whether that picture if one you want to prepare for.' 

Senator Proxmirk. Dr. Gnrwin t your testimony raises the funda- 
mental issue ; that i s, tho p ossi bility that the military preparedness 
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is so costly. We are spending $113 billion and it seems the Congress 
is going to go along with the President in full, as far as what he asked. 
You say that we couldn't devote adequate" resources to civil defense 
preparedness ilf we wanted to. 

I am in accofd with your view thatthe inahagement of our defense 
dollar is -jar from what it should be. There is fat we can cut Out There 
are aspects of your statement that I find troublesome. You sjiy civil 
defense should Tie treated as a side issue. Wouldn't you say defense of 
civilian lives and property and institutions is the paramount concern 
of our military forces and programs I Do you have an opinion as 
to when the doctrine of more limited tife-saving is more important f 

Beally what I am getting at, it would seem, as I triod to say in my 
opening remarks, the fundamental responsibility of any government 
is to protect its people. For us to provide no civil defense, no civil de- 
fense programs, and to, treat it as a side,issue would seem to walk away 
from the fundamental responsibility of the Government How do you 
ahswer.thatt 

Dr. GA*wix. I am as interested in life-saving as anyone else. The 
question is, what is the most effective way to spend money and to have 
programs from which to derive it! I dp hot think a standard civil de- 
fense program preparing .for a large-scale war with the Soviet Union 
is going to do very much good. I think we would be better off ration- 
alizing ourdefense posture. 

Senator Paoxxnjc. Let me interrupt to ask you to lay that aside for 
a moment and take what Mr. Kahn pointed put as another responsi- 
bility, perhaps a more realistic or likely possibility. 

Supposing some of those countries that have nuclear weapons for 
one reason or another use them, or there is a terrorist attack.of some 
kind j that is a real possibility as we know. Under these circumstances, 
wouldn't some sort of a limited civil defense program make sense? 

Dr. Gaxwik. No. These would fc small weapons. The fallout from 
small weapons is hot nearly as bad as from large yield weapons. It is. 
the local effect which dominates in the small weapon case. There are 
things that should be done toprepare against natural disasters, or in 
case there is an accident involving a nuclear reactor. Substantial benefit 
can bo obtained at vry low cost by preparing to distribute common 
iodine pills to block radioactive iodine uptake. 

But what is important is to reduce the risk of war. To reduce the 
destruction, and civil defense, as it stands, and by the arguments 
which are being advanced for it, and with a degree of planning which 
appears to have been done and presented to the Congress, is not going 
to help significantly. 

There are ways in which one saves lots of money. In fact, one can 
afford a larger civil defense budget within the existing defense budget 
whether you added the money or got it somewhere else. 

Senator FnoxMraz. Would you favor that f 

Dr. Garwix. No. 

Senator Pkoxmirr. You would not. Even if we reduced the mili- 
tary budget, you wouldn't favor taking jnst $800 million, which both 
Mr. Nitre and Mr. Kahn have suggested would be a tiny fraction, 
of wmrso, of the budget, it would be less than a third of 1 percent— 
you wouldn't oven devote that much to c'r,il defense f 
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- Dr. Gakwix. I would not. Unices tin. i u were a much more compelling 
case made Not oh tin. ut--}s of principle and theory, but by consider- 
ing a concrete program, not just this year, but for five years. 

And its interaction with our offensive forces and how it would affect 
'the post-attack recovery on both sides. Otherwise what we will sec is 
just what you sec here — lx.t-.iuse the Russians have put a Colonel Gen- 
eral in charge, that is the real fact that people look at and say, "They 
have greater emphasis on civil defense than was formerly the case." 

"Well, if we have looked at the program and expanded it to $300 
million or $1 billion a year, the Russians, or those who arc interested 
in maximizing their offensive capability or their defense capability, 
can point to us and say* "See what greater advantage it gives the 
United States in striking first and being able to shelter its people. Now •_ 
we have to do something." 

It is far bcttcrto go in the other direction and ask what is necessary 
for our security. What, by proper resolve and potential use of our 
weapon systems, we can do to avoid humiliation, appeasement, and so 
on, and to keep these things from h.tpjxming. 

The greater the desire for flexibility, for destroying all the Soviet 
silos, the- farther you fall from having that capability. If you insist 
on having it, you arc always patching up the forces, makirg it possible 
to kid yourself that, you arc going to be able to do it. These capabilities 
arc not necessary to keep the So3'ict Union from attacking the United 
States. All thatis necessary is .oinsurc they will lose more than they 
will gain by doing so; and that requires a very modest force. It doesn't 
require civil defense on our side. 

Senator Pkoxmire; So vou sav, number one, aj far as the prospect 
of a nuclear exchange with the Soviet Union is concerned, there is no 
need for spending any more on civil defense. 

Dr. Garwix. No more than the present. 

Senator Proxmike. As far as the other prospect of an accidental 
exchange or somo kind of exchange initiated by some other country, 
civil dofense again would not Ixj required ? 

Dr. Gauwjx. That's right. I really regret the decision to remove the 
lionmilitnry part of defense preparedness; the dual nature of the 
capability which was protecting against natural disasters or indus- 
trial accidents, and to expect that cities and states, local authorities 
arc going to handl^tjint. 

I think that waaono of the better parts of our national program, 
and T value the existing program substantially less highly as a con- 
sequence. 

Senator Proxmire. Dr. Panofsky, T iust. have a few more questions. 
I anprocinto the patience of all yon gentlemen. 

I would like to ask yon, Dr.' Panofskv. al»ut. a major difference in 
your testimony as contrasted with Mr. Nitre's, article. He points out, 
.xscausn of a future Soviet throwiweight advantage, that the Soviets 
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blackmail us into giving them concessions somowhoro in the world. 
Now, you questioned the assumption that the Soviots would adopt a 
counter-force strategy, but you do hot. address this problem. of exchange 
ratios lhaLappoactoJa.vocthc_So.vJct.Un _on._Can.yoiL-clLus_why_y.oiL- 
don't consider those exchange ratios significant! 
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Dr. Paxofsxy. First, the kind of scenario which is being envisioned 
here, which is a first exchange with a residual advantage on the Soviet 
side, I do not consider to be a reasonable strategy for the Soviets to 
adopt, The question has never been answered properly, why would the 
Soviets, do that! If they believe they have the advantage so they can 
threaten us, why can't they do it before causing the death of millions 
of Americans ? Why should they risk all-out retaliation ? 

Senator Proxxire. Let's get away from that logic Let me get into 
tho ]>oint of the effect oh our allies for instance. There is a very strong 
feeling, I think, on tho part of many people in the_ Congress and the 
American public that it is wrong for us to have ah inferiority in both 
throw-weights and the number of delivery systems. 

Dr. Paxofsky. In addition to that I simply do not believe that the 
inferiority exists. 

Senator Proxmire. You say accur&cy and greater yield is more im- 
portant. 

Dr. Paxofsky. One of the problems with this debate is the follow- 
ing: Different participants in the strategic debate arc focusing on 
different key numbers. If 'you wish, it is a matter of priorities. Those 
tend to become philosophies. In fact we are superior hero and they 
arc superior there. 

If we emphasize the throw-weights' of missiles where the Soviets 
are superior, wo automatically project an image to our allies that tho 
Soviets arc superior. If, oh the other hand, we would count the number 
of warheads, then we are superior. If we count accuracy^ wo arc supc^ 
rior. If wc count the penetration aids on our bombers, we are superior. 

Wo are not symmetrical; So to compare the Soviet Union's overall 
strategic position with our strategic position— we have to take into 
account a lot of things. 

Senator Pkoxmthb. "Wc arc not symmetrical, but would you say 
roughly we have a capability equivalent to theirs? 

Dr. Paxofsky. Roughly equivalent to theirs, hut again that is an 
ovcrhimplifving statement. Both sides have tho capability to survive a 
first strike by the other and have enormous dcstriictivccapacity loft 
in which they can destroy both militafytargcts aridrcsidual popula- 
tion. Therefore to say that wc arc in major danger, because wo focus 
on surviving throw-v.cight after a first attack as tho index of being 
able to blackmail the other, in my view is simply underestimating our 
potential and underrating us unnecessarily in the view of our allies. 

Senator Piioxmire. Now, Dr. Panofsky, you point out, and I think 
you aro correct, in doing so, that a shelter program would be very costly 
and would still not. ho effective for much of the population. Nevcrthc- 
1p.<!s, in tlio event of a nuclear conflict— which you say would lead to 
an all out nuclear conflict- isn't it truo that a shelter program would 
provide life for millions of Americans who otherwise would perish? 
And if that is tho case, even though the prospects of a nuclear war 
nro remote, maybe 1 percent or less, in tho reasonable future^ maybe 
much more than that, wo don't know what they are, hut say a minimum 
of 1 porcent, then whv wouldn?t it bo wise for us to 'provide this 
sholtor? 

Dr. Paxofsky. Tho question is, as. has been said hero many times, 
that the U.S. Govcrnmont. has tho responsibility to savo lives to the 

iimxiiuiHn.cxtcnL{iossiblc.Jliitj\liatJsjnv.okcd-thoce,j»a-yiiu.corxcctly^ 

say, is both tho means to savo lives by means such ns sholtors, and also 
to.docrcaso tho risk of nuclear war over occurring to start with. 
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it doesn't do any gocd if in the process of saving more lives in die 
event of nuclear war you increase the probability that nuclear war 
will occur or that it would be more violent if it does occur. So, there- 
fore, there has to be balance This is a mitter cf judgment. 

And I am simply saying in my testimony that the very fact that 
some of us at least are considering the Soviet program threatening, 
indicates thnt a shelter program is an integral part of the strategic 
competition between the two countries; therefore the arms race is 
directly affected. 

As far as affecting the general escalation of arms and the probability 
of war between the two, the probleia I would like to emphasize hero 
is the following: Somehow all this debate among the people at this 
table and in the country, reflects a struggle to try to get out of a trap 
in which we are; 

TV© are in V e situation where the Soviets can kill ah enormous num- 
ber of Americans and the Americans can kill an enormous number of 
Soviets and that basic potential is completely insensitive to what we 
may be doing abow*, shelters or what wo may 'be doing about different 
shifts In doctrines. The lack of ciarity which Mr. Kahn referred to 
is a direct, consequence oftl.c fact that none of these strategies which 
different Secretaries of Defense announced lire satisfactory, because 
they are trying to get o.utof ihol>nsic dilemma and the mutual hostage 
relationship between the two nations and they can't 

And therefore, I do believe that wo have to make a basic policy 
that we must give absolute priorit> to the prevention of nuclear war 
overtho abilit) to fight one. The difficulty is that this is a very hard 
priority statement for military people to accept and as soon as you 
start hedging and say yes, but if war breaks out anyway, then we 
must bo. able to do this and that, then it feeds back on tho probability 
of tlie threat itself. 

This is a basic dilemma of the nuclear ago and you cannot get 
around it . y trying to compare judgments of different people as to 
what tho typo of scenarios of nuclear war might be. 

Senator Proxmike. I have somo questions I would like to ask each 
■of you gentlemen for the record and T have a closing statement.- Be- 
fore I make that statement I would liko to have each of you* if you 
would liko, to make nny final statement or any summary statement. 
Why don't, wo start- with M r. Nit zc and go right across. 

Mr. Nrrzr. I would liko to make a comment on Dr. Panofsky's last 
statei. # , nt because I think ho has put his finger on what is nn essential 
point- in the debate between us all. 

My view is that a capability to. fight a nuclear war and to survive 
is in fact tho-best- way to prevent a war. Certainly we had that capa- 
bility durinjr tho 1960's. And this was I think a very useful thing for 
us to have. There is another question, namely whether tho main objec- 
tive is to control tho expansion of technology through diplomacy in a 
nuclear ngo. Tn other words, arms control. 

In the period of-the Gaithcr Committee Report, there was a growing 
instability due to the fact that we had all our strategic deterrent capa- 
bility, oMiiosf of it, in our SAC lx>ml>or force, an adequato warning 
system and a very long period for tho bomber foreo to get on alert. 
With the Soviets developing thoir eapahilitics and developing an 
ICBM capability, it -was. absolutely essential to restore stability. 
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If wo hadn't restored stability the danger of war would have in- 
creased. I agree with Dr. Panofsky that die. primary ob'icl of policy 
i« to reduce the dan^r. of war. But do you do ttiiat? "-- 

You do that, £ think, by creating a situation under which the Rus- 
sians could not.gaihj and could not hope to gain from entering into 
a nuclear exchange. There-are things I think we can dp so that they 
couldnV possibly gain. I don't think we are doing that. That is the 
issue. . -'■. , -' ■; ■ r 

I think' I am just as devoted as Dr. Panofsky is to minimizing the 
risk of a nuclear war. 

Gno further point. There was a good deal oftalk jibout perception. 
Kbw, perceptions, to my mind, spring from what the facts arc. That 
is, people candiffer intneir interpretation of the.facts, but in the long 
run people liavc a valid judgment as to what the csscntid relation^ 
suipsara. 

I don't think there was any doabt in anybody's mind that when we 
had a nucl~ir monopoly, we had a nuclear monopoly. There could be 
doubts as to .'" a effectiveness of that uuclear monopoly. I think there 
was no doubt' about the fact that in the early 1950's that wo had a 
superior strategic position with our SAC bombers, superior to the 
Soviet bombers, 

I think there was ho doubt about the fact that we were running into 
a period cf potential instability, dangerous instability which if not 
corrected cpuld' have increased the danger of war in the period of 
1956 to 1061. 1 think there is no doubt about the fact that wo got out 
of that danger by virtue of the intense application of technologyj by 
developing dispersed missile systems et cetera which could not be , 
destroyed in the first attack. # 

I think that wo arc how in a position where there arc things that 
need to bo done, and, that wo ought to do them in order to reduce the 
danger of war. 

Senator PiioxsrmE. Dr. Garwin. 

Dr. Garwix. "Well, of-course, the question is always the difference 
winch. mjght be made by the decision, in question. It would bebetier 
if there were a clearer statement of what program would be under- 
taken if the Congress authorized civil defense, how it would come 
outj what the analysts think would be the results, but there are 
options which have "been excluded arbitrarily from the debates. 

If the question is vulnornbility of Minuteman and the death of 
pcoplo by exposure to radiation which accompanies an attack on 
Minutenu-n, then mo ought to look at deterring or defending against 
such an attack and making it unlikely to happen. 

Not for a long time have people talked about, defending Mihutcmen 
with systems strictly limited to that capability. I presented some 
material Inst September to the Foreign Relntions Committee in this 
regard. (See appendix IT, p. 80.) And there are many things that 
ono can do and should begin to do now which would 'provide very 
severe doubts to the Soviet Union about their ability ever to attack 
if tlioy thought they were going to-bo able to do.*©. 

These range from fuse jamming to minor modifications of the 
environment around Minutcmnn sites and to, the development of 
systems -which would rcquiro for their deployment n renegotiation 
of the ATiM treaty if that proves to be nee«iS«.'<yj- but these to my 
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mind have far more impact on the probability of Scriet attack oh 
Minuteman than would a civil defense, or the absence of a civil defense 
system. And these are the primary questions. That is why I say civil 
defense is a side issue in the scenarios that have been advanced as an 
argument for cml defense. 

henator Proxmire. Thank you very much. 

Dr.PcnOfsky. .-. * . O 

Dr. PAXorsKY. I believe Mr. Nitze and I, in fact everyone here at the 
table, agree that prevention of nuclear *ar is very much more Impor- 
tant than any other consideration. The ohiv problem is that the pre- 
scription which Mr., "Vitas advocates escalates the total number of 
weapons which are required to reduce the_ probability of nuclear 
.war. Therefore, he docs not answer the question',^ .<rhich is very, hard 
to answer, when is enough enough ? 

And, considering the fact that the. total nuclear weapons in the world 
today js something like 30,000 warheads, and each one is larger than 
the- on^'that caused the destruction of. Hiroshima-Nagasaki^ we 
really have to ask ourselvcj the question: Is this escalation really an 
acceptable means of making nuclear war less probable! Because, 
zaven if the prol>ability of war does, not increase by these counter- 
moves, we still have the situation,. should conflict occur at the highest 
possible levels then we have a result which is an incomprehensible 
disaster. 

Therefore, I feel wc must not only give priority to those means 
which make nuclear war less likely, but we also must give priority 
to those strategies which give unequivocal answers to the question 
Whwi U enough enough? And I agree with Mr. Kahn that no sane 
strategic would deliberately eng; gc in the first attack winch immedi- 
ately kills 20 million people. 

But I would also like to maintain there are situations where gov- 
ernments lose control over events. Certainly, wc don't have to look 
very far back in history to recognize that our country and other 
countries were drawn into situations where they, in essence, were im- 
pelled to undertake. moves whichj in retrospect,' turned out to be very 
ill-advised. Ahdimdcr the more rapidly developing scenario of nuclear 
war. we can never rule out the possibility that, it will occur, despite 
the fact that sane planners, sane strategists, sane decisionmakers would 
not have engaged in this to start wfth. 

I feel, again, the only snnp thing to do is to make the price of 
crossing the nuclear threshold to start, with ns high as possible. 

Senator PnoxsnnE. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. 

Mr. Kahn. Let me start with the Inst remark of Professor Pnnofsky. 

He suggested one must never rule out tho possibility of insane strate- 
gists and that even sane decisionmakers might escalate to tho limit, 
I agree. But one should not rule out the possibility that even insane 
people might not escalate to tho^ limit and that sane decisionmakers 
are oven less likely to escalate in ways which arc clearly counter- 
productive. 

If you agree that one must not rule out the possibility of relatively 
favorable situations, then I havo made 00 percent of my case. 

Furthermore, Dr. Panofsky'is a mathematician, and ho knows one 
must not only allow^ for uncertainties, but one must calculate expec 
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tations. "When vpu talk about war, you may be Willing to increase 
the possibility if at the same time you can reduca the damage. If I , 
told you that a certain policy increased the possibility of war by 1 part 
in 10 million but I increased the survival by a factor of 1.000, you 
might be willing to do it 

Finally it is important to understand that many of the- things we 
do may increase the possibility of war; but we do it a.nj,Jky. The objec- 
tive of the game is not only to decrease the probability of war. Sur- 
render might do that. The game is to survive. and to have weight in 
th<^ world, as well. . > 

Finally, Professor Panofsky pointed out that we can't protect our 
people against surprise attack. That is an undesirable situation. We 
understand that ; everybody understands that 

He made the correct comment that if one tries to get very high levels 
of defense, it is not cost-effective. He also made the comment that if 
you try to get minimum survival, say half or two-thirds of the people, 
it is cost-effective. But then he added, who iwants to bother? Well,id6; 

The problem is hot so much one Of a dilemma but of an unpleasant 
situation. There is an emotional problem here. Almost nobody is will- 
ing to. discuss unpleasant situations realistically. 

It was pointed out wc may be drawn into situations beyond our con- 
trol. I behove that is true. But such events are usually preceded by high 
levels of tension, which gives some kind of warning. 

What can you get for $300 million! First, you get a reasonable 
evacuation capability. There are some situations where the possibility 
of such an evacuation deters a Soviet planner from the actions whiclu 
could touch it off. 

So.it is much too simple, to say that this kind of preparation in-, 
creases or decreases thcprobability of war. It increases the probability 
of certain sccnarios;lea<fing to war and decreases others. It is Just that- 
complex. •'--'' -' 

Anybody who wants' to -make a statement has to say '[on the aver- 
age," or make an even more complex remark, and he baslo make many 
nssunipfions jn trying to assess the ov.cralhbalancc— it JSirarcly.a s>n> 
pic nful obvious situation. "• • ;v 

Let :ne make a few remarks on which t believe all four members of 
tho panel agree. -<■ "', . ' 

First, any attempt to get anything like 100 percent safety is going to 
Iks self-defeating or cost-ineffective under almost all circumstances. 

Second, it is yon* hard to protect people in the cities against a 
surprise attack directed against people. .'; . 

Third,' wo didn't discuss this much, hut it is4rnc. It is easy ,to pro- 
tect most people if the attacker doesn't want tokill people. 

Four, it an evacuation is successful, it is. terribly cost-effective. 
Under almost all scenarios, and under alllcvels_ojn.iudgct unless there 
nxo very high lovcls of attack, the evacuation is likely to make a largo 
difference in casualties. This, is particularly true of the level of attack 
that could occur at the end of a war, especially if .the War starts with n 
war plan which a decisionmaker might approve; that is, if a war starts 
with a large counterforco attack in which the- attacker both avoids 
damage to civilians and uses up a good deal of his inventory in the 
counterforco attack and then loses even more capability as a result of 
retaliating striken by his victim. Later strikes, wren if* directed m«]u- 
T-i-no- — 70 — n 
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volently, probably have less capability, not only because of a reduc- 
tion -in-tho-numbcr of available waiiheads, but because of disorganiza- 
. tioncau«ed by the counterattack. ■''•'■' 

Finally, most people believe we.and the Soviets Lave a reliable sec- 
ond-strike ability. I am not at all sure of this. These systems have' 
jiever been exercised in war. I can show you. many weapons effects' 
discovered in the last decade or two which could have prevented most 
of the retaliation by the then deployed forces an j whichcame assur- 
priscstous. 

More important, when a person designs a- system like, say, a battle- 
ship, you take it out and fire off the guns. You find a lot of defects that 
occur or show up. Thc-systcm becomes unusable. You come back and' 
fix tho various problems. You then go out and firo again and then 
come back, and fix the new problems. These systems have hotbeen used 
in wartime. We just don't know how well they will work the first time. 
I will make one final coinm. nt. All forces arc invulnerable in poace- 
thnc-at least as far as the owners know. The defects one knows about 
are not the problem. One-fixes thenii It is the defects that one docs not 
•know about that arc likely to be fatal. - .- 

You remember Singapore was firmly believed to be invulnerable' 
until the war showed it was not. There is ho such tiling as designing an 
^invulnerable system once and for. all and then knocking off It Will 
take eternal vigilance and concern, even if you hadrthc limited second- 
strike ability. * .", ' 

The biggest single appeal oft lie mutual assured destruction concept 
is it looks so simple. 1 do ogiec with Professor Panofsky, and with 
Dick Garwin, too, that any other concept does load to complexities, 
concern, unlimited objectives. But this. is life. I can't help that; it is 
just like that. Almost everything yon do in life can be. escalated or im- 
proved— ul least potentially. 

. How much medical' expenses are you prepared to pay? How much 
education do you want to give to people ? I low much wel fare ? 

Senator Proxmirk. Mr. Jf itze, in his opening remarks on the com- 
mittee staff -.'/orcwonl that accompanied' tho Gaither Report, made 
(lii-ec points that Tnotcd : hcrp. ---'-- 

First, the staff foreword, incorrectly said the 17.S.S.R. then had 
fewer than a dozen operational JCBMs when they had none. The 
answer is that tho staff analysis should have referred to the time of 
the. "missile gap" in -1001 awl J0G2 rather than 1957. Mr. Nitzo is cor- 
rect in that respect. 

-In the second place, Mr. Nitzosaid the Gaither Report did not ignore 
arms control. "Well, we have gone through that again. I have had the 
staff stop out and go over the report. They can find no discussion of the 
impact of arms-control in the report, no discussion under any section 
oftjio report. -■_ ■ ,- J 

Mr. Nitzc said the Gaither Report did not speak of U.S. strategic 
inferiority. Tim report says the tt.S.S.R. bv 1050 may bo able to 
launch an ICBM attack against the U.S. and &AC will be almost com- 
pletely vulnerable. :( shouTdsuythii SAC. would bo almost completely 
vulnerable to Mich an attack according to the Gaither Report. The 
chart on page 14 of the Gaither Report shows this relationship of 
growing I'.S. inferiority. 

- Mr. Xrr/iv I -don't believe it does. Ijbeliovc -what it dew .is. reflect, 
military effort. It doesn't talk about .superiority or inferiority in the " 
i-epoit on page M. Tl talksabontlhe budget. 
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Senator Proxhire. Whicli is exactly the statement made in the fore- 
word Avntteh by the staff. "- 

"Mr. XmE. That is a different point Xo. they don't say thatjn the 
foreword. They slip easily from effort to superiority. 

Senator Proxmibe. Well, let me make my concluding statement 

As we close today's hearing, let me say once again that the testi- 
mony of our guests will help the committee develop ah approach to 
civil and industrial preparedness and in formulating recommendations 
for the legislative committees of the Congress. There is no doubt in my 
mind-t}iat we have established an important record today, not only for 
subsequent hearings and for the consideration of committee members, 
but also for the consideration of the entire Congress and for the citi- 
j&hs of our country. .>. 

I do not believe we have resolved all of the questions; that face the 
Congress and the country in connection- with our security and our civil 
defense posture. But I would like to highlight two conclusions that 
I have drawn from today's discussion. 

The first, is that we arp in themidst of a major revolution in strategic 
thinking. Whether or not you agree with thepremiscs underlying this 
shift, our strategy and our weapons development programs may for 
the hist few years have moved from, deterring any kind of nuclear war 
to dctcrringescalation after nuclear war has begun. 

Second^ it seems to me that today's testimony suggests that there 
is very little middle ground between a modest civil defense and mas- 
sive civil defense. Heretofore, we have beencontent with a minimal 
civil defense posture, one that appears to be consistent with-thc nature 
of the risk, with the resources we arc willing to commit, and with the 
doctrine wehayo espoused. - 

But if the doctrine of limited nuclear war truly requires^ civil de- 
fense program to be credible, if we feel we must catch up to the Soviet 
civil, defense program and : close the so-called civil defense gap,, then 
the? ersccm to bo only 1 wo choices. . ■ 

' "Either -no can embark on a massive civil defense-program that will 
encompass the entire "country in order tjv bOiCquitablc, or we can ex-. 
plore" the possibility of negotiating a halt to the arms race before, it 
adds a now heat in the form of a civil defense, race to the already 
costly strategic arms competition. 

I hope that Americans havo rot become so used to- discussions of 
nuclear holocaust that they neglect the choices that He before them. 
Wo are told that the Soviet menace still lies in the. future and that 
wo havo a few years to make crucial decisions and uegotiato crucial 
agreements, - 

It would be a pity if apathy is the major determinant of our 
choices. An open-^hded arms conipctitipn and an open-ended civil 
defense competition could cost immonsolv and lead more surely to 
nuclear war. So in the end wo ma) still have a nuclear catastrophe 
that will cost us dearly in ljy.es, since the arms race has. so far been 
unable to find a way of stabilizing the strategic balance that has been 
J;ho goal of our policy. 

T want fathankyou gentlemen very much. 

Tlto.committeo stands in recess, 

^Whoroupon, at 1:25 p.m., the hefiring was recessed fo reconvene 
-at-rrTater-iimc,-"} — :~ r"- : -" — ~— -' — 
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Appendix I 
Paul Hurst Nrrsi 

In the spring of 1060, Paul Henry Nitze «ras -appointed the representative, of 
Jie Secretary of Defend to the United States Delegation to the Strategic Anns 
, limitation Talks with. the Soviet Union; a position he held until June 1974, «t 
' which time be resigned. 

Mr. Nitse resigned from his duties aa Deputy Secretaryof Defense on January 
20, 1000, a position be bad h»id since July 1, 1967, -succeeding Cyrus It Vance. 

Mr. Nltac was serving as 07th Secretary of the Nary when he was nominated 
)>S former President Lyndon 8; Johnson on Jnne. 10, 1967^ to become Depaty 
Secretary of Defense. He was confirmed by the United States Senate on Jone 
20 1067. 

The late President John F; Kennedy nominated Mr. Nitse to be Secretary of 
the Nary on October 14, 1063. At that time he was serving as Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (International Security Affairs), baring assumed that position on 
January 29, 1061. He began his duties as Secretary of the Nary oh November 
29 1963. 

Graduated "cum laude" In 1928 from Harrard University, Mr. Nitse sobse- 
quehily joined the New York investment banking Arm of Dillon Read and Com- 
pany. In 1941, be left his position as Vice President of that firm to become 
financial director of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affair*. 

From 1042-1043, lie was Chief of the Metals and Minerals Branch of the Board 
of Economic Warfare, until named its Director of Foreign Procurement and 
Development for the Foreign Economic Administration. 

During the period 1044-1046, Mr. Nitse was Vice Chairman of the United 
States Strategic Bombing Survey. He was awarded the Medal of Merit by Presi- 
dent Truman for service to the nation In this capacity. 

For the next seven years, he served with the Department of State, beginning 
in the position of Deputy Director of the Office of International' Trade Policy. 
In 1048, he was named Deputy to the Assistant Secretary of Ptate for Economic 
Affairs. In August, 1940, he l*cnrao Deputy Director of the State Department's 
Policy Planning Staff, and Director tbe following year. 

Mr. Nitse left the federal government In 1953 to become President of tbe 
Foreign Service Educational Foundation in Washington, D.C., a position he held 
utilil January 1061. _..-.. 

Mr. Nitse Is Chairman of the Advisory Council of. The Johns Hopkins School 
of Advanced International Studies In Washington, D.O., and also serves oh the 
Board of Trustees of the University. Ho holds, memberships on the Board of 
Directors of Schroders, Inc., ir New rork, and Schroders, Ltd.. in London, The 
American Security and Trust Company of Washington, D.C., Northwestern 
Mutual Life Mortgage and Realty Investors of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and is 
Chairman of the Board of the Aspen Skiing Corporation. 
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Herman Kslin was born in Bayonnr, New Jersey, In 1022. He received a B.A. 
from UCLA In 1045 and an M.S. in physics from the California Institute of 
Technology In 1048, He was associated with, the Rand Corporation before becom- 
ing in 1061 tho principal founder and /, <*tor of the Hudson Institute, a re- 
search organisation studying public poUc'y issues, with headquarters in Crotbn- 
on-Hudson, N,Y. His international reputation as a strategic warfare analyst 
nr, as the A'cw Republic put it, one of "the prophets of strategic reality," is based 
oh his work nt the Institute and on his books; On Tkeminvoltqr War (1960)* 
Thittictnff about the UntMnlable (1062), Oh Enchlqtion (lOJWand^ revised PtUcsa 
— 4^774_ r ^_i_ i— -*j- , — 
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edition, .1D«5). aud (In collaboration with "Anthony J. Wiener) the Year S00O 
(1W7). ' .V _. 

, . i > 
BlCUAW Ix Gaxwix 

Richard L. Garwih was born in Cleveland, Ohio, ,if ,lii& Me received the 
B.S. degree from -Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, in 1047, and the Ph. 1*. 
degree in physics from the University of Chicago in 1949. .'_■ 

After three years on the 'acuity of the University of Chirac. \ he joined IBM 
Corporation In 1982, and is at present IBM Fellow at the Thomas J. Watson 
Research Center, Yorktowri Heights, few York, and Adjunct Professor of Physics 
(it Colombia University. I.i addition, he. In a consultant to the U.S. Government on 
matters of military technology, arms control; etc He has been Director of the 
IBM Watson Laboratory, Director of Applied Research at the IBM Thomas J. 
Watson Research Center, and a member <£ the IBM Corporate Technical Com- 
mittee. During 1974 Fall Semester he was a Visiting Professor of Applied Physic* 
at Harvard University, working primarily oh' arms control in the Program for 
Sderccandlhtcrhrtiohal Affairs. 

Ills fields of research have included work on liquid helium, superconductors, 
fundamental particles' of physics, and oh novel computer and communication 
clement;, and systems. He has made contributions in the design of nuclear weap- 
ons, in instruments and electronics for research in nuclear and lowrtemperaturc 
physics, In the establishment of the nohcohserration of parity and the demon- 
stration of some of its striking consequences, in computer elements and systems 
including superconducting devices, in coinmhnicition systems, in the Miavior of 
solid helium, and in military technology. He hhs published about 70 papers and 
been granted 20 U.S. patents. He has testified to many Congressional .committees 
on matters Involving national security or transportation. 

He was n member of thj President's Science Advisory Committee 10C2-O5 and 
1909-72 and of the Defense Science Board 19C0-<». He Is a Fellow of the Anicr? 
lean Physical Society arid of the American Academy of Arts arid Sciences, and 
a member of the National Academy of Sciences, the Institute of Medicine, arid 
the Council on Foreign Relations. 

His work forthe governtnent has included studies on anti-submarine warfare, 
no>v technologies lit h. 1th care, sensor systems, ihllitnry and civil-aircraft, and 
satellite and strategic aysteriui, froth the point of view of improving U.S. systems 
at well as assessing existing capabilities. 
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1038, A.B. Princeton University; 1042, Ph. D., California Institute of Tech- 
nology : 1963, I). Sc (Hon:), Gtsc Institute of Technology; and 10OJ, D. Sc. 
(Hon.), University of Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Experience 

1012-S, Director. Office of Scicntlllc Research * Development Project, Call' 
fornla Institute of Technology, Pjsndcna; 3JM3-S. Consultant, Manhattan Dis- 
trict, Los Alamos, N. Mox.; 1045-fl, Physicist, Radlntloti Laboratory, University 
of California at Berkeley ; 1040 S, Assistant professor of Physics, University of 
California at Berkeley ;-194§->»L Associate Professor of Physics, University of 
California at Berkeley; 3051- 0*5, Professor of Physic?, Stanford University: 
1958-01, Director, Professor, Stanford High Energy Pliysics Laboratory ; and. 
•'". 1061-, Director, Professor, Stanford Linear Accelerator Center, '.Stanford 
University. 

Special Fialil* 
X-rays and natural constnnts; accelerator design; nuclear research; Irish- 
j energy particle physics, 

//Avllvltir* 

lOlS-00, Division of Military Application, U;S. Atomic Energy Commission ; 
lOW-fiS. Member, Pliysics Panel, National Science Foundation; lKZ-Tu, U.S. 
Air Force Scientific Advisory Board. 

NVL Consultant, Radtn.tl"c Ltttoratury, University of California. Borkrloy; 
'M>$, Consultant, Stanford Boscnrch Institute, Meulo Tnrk, California; lfWO-O-l, 
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President's Science Advisory Committee; 1859, Office of Director of IJefense 
Itewarch and Engineering (member,^ .Ad Hoc Group oh Detection of Nuclear 
Explosions). 

1959, WAE Foreign Service Office, Department of State : Chairman, U.S. Dele- 
gation (Geneva), Technical Working Group on Xllgh Altitude Detection; Vict* 
Chairman, U.S. Delegation (Genera), Technical Working Group 2. 

195S-O0, Member, High Energy Commission of International Union of Pure 
and Applied Physics; 195S-00, Review Committee for tlie Particle Accelerator 
Division and High Energy Physics Division, Argpohne National Laboratory. 

190O-01, Advisory Council; Department of Physics, Princeton University; 
195S-42, Advanced Research Projects Agency, Consultant; 10C3M)0, Physics Sur- 
vey Committee, National Academy of Sciences; 1904, Advisory Committee, 200- 
.IteV Accelerator Study, Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, Berkeley. 

i003-73, Consultant, Office of Science niid Technology, Executive Office of the 
L'resldeiit, 1985-73, Steering Committee, JASON Division, Institute for Defense 
Analyses ;1959-, Consultant, Anns Control A Disarmament Agency. 

3907-70. Member,. High Energy Physics Advisory Panel to the Atomic Energy 
Commission; 1988-72, Advisory Committee, Brookhaven National Laboratory; 
1988-71, Advisory Committee, Cambridge Electron Accelerator Laboratory ; 1988- 
71, Advisory Committee,. Physics Department, University "of Rochester.; 1900-71. 
Advisory Committee, Physics Mathematics & Astronomy Dcpts., California In- 
stitute of Technology. 

1989^-70, . Co-Chalrmnn, Stanford Mid-Pehinsuln Urban Coalition ; 1973-, 
Board, of Directors, Annual Reviews, Inc.; 107G-, Ford Foundation Nuclear 
Energy Policy Study Group. 

Sncietic* 

Phi Beta Kappa; American Physical Society (Fellow and 1974 President); 
Sigma XI; National Academy of Sciences; American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences' Council on Foreign Relations. 

Award* 

Guggenheim Fellowships (1959 and 1973) ; Ernest Orland Ijiwrcnce Memorial 
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(1970) ; Annual Public Service Award, Federation of Amer. Scientists— 1973. 
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Clnsslf.nl Electricity and Magnetism (with M. Phillips), Cambridge, Addison- 
Wesley (10.V>) ; 2nd edition (1002) ; numerous scientific papers In professional 
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How Real re a Soviet Threat to Mixutemax? 

(By Richard L. Garwih) 

. The most authoritative explication of the "Strategic Doctrine'" ol 
former Secretary of Defense Schlesingcr is to h* found in his "An- 
nual Defense Department Report for FY-197G "and FY-197T" of 
February 5, 1975. That doctrine emplusizes two capabilities— flexible 
strategic options 'and hard-target killers. .The first is unexceptional, 
especially insofar as our strategic forces have long been capable of 
being assigned limited flexible options, although pcrhapsa President 
had hot been confronted with the necessity to propose or endorse 
specific options. The second— a force of efficient hard : targct killers 
(silo killers)— aroused much opposition. The Secretary emphasized 
that "We wouldprefer to see both sides avoid major counterforce ca- 
pabilities. We do not propose, however* to concede to the Soviots-the 
unilateral advantage -in this realm.'' Since our own silo-killing: force 
was to be housed in those very Minuteman silos which were assumed to 
be efftctirely destroyablo by the Soviet Union, it was not clear how 
such an action woul(f counter that danger to Minuteman, exceptby the 
threat of preemptive attack. Indeed, wore a force of Soviet silo killers 
really to materialize it is likely that the Defense Department would 
request funds and approval to develop and deploy mobile ICBMs. 

In support of his Strategic Doctrine* the Secretary testified Sep- 
tember 11,, 1974, to the effect that a particular Soviet attack on IOBAf 
silos with a single 1-MT weapon per silo might kill some 800,000 
people. Two reports from the Ad Hoc Panel on Xuclcar Effects (and 
later DoD testimony) with more, realistic casualty estimates for a 
militarily effective attack on the ICBM force show fatalities on the 
order of* 3.5 to 22 million. Reference 1 summarizes the histon and 
current state of the dialog oh this score, but docs not analyze in any 
detail whether the assumed Soviet forces indeed could cause or oven 
lie expected to cause the assumed damage to Minuteman. If there were 
real impediments to such an nttack, a glossing over of such difficulties 
might make such an attack more, probable; Conversely, if one can 
show that the assumed force is indeed incapable of effective attack on 
Minuteman, that would greatly reduce the chance of use and might 
even discourage the building of such a force. The following discus- 
sion raises grave doubts about the feasibility of effective countorsilo 
attack, It also emphasizes the degree to .which we have ignored sys- 
toms capable of preserving Minuteman although incapable of defend- 
ing, softer targets such as cities or unique targets such as command 
centers. 

Consider first the low-drag RV (reentry vehicle) proforred to oh- 
tain adequate accuracy in tho face of uncertainty of winds. Assume 

(.80 ) 
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that the RV contains a l-JIT warhead, that the velocity at atmos- 
pheric reentry makes an angle of -2 degrees to the horizontal, and 
that the RV is desired to detonate at an altitude of 500 feet above 
the silo. A low-drag RV would still be hypersonic at this altitude. 2so 
reasonable self-contained drag or barometric fi,ze could distinguish 
between this 0S.4/S penetration of the standard atmosphere ami lUCK^ 
penetration of the atmosphere. Detonation at 09.4-rc penetration (law 
foot altitude) would add almost SOO-foot displacement to the burst. 
The alternative— radio-altimeter or radar fuzing — possesses adequate 
accuracy but would be the height of foolishness in view of U.S. 
jamming prowess in general and the particular necessity of the RV 
to detonate within some hundreds of feet of the silo. 

Therefore the offense is driven to the use of a contact (nose) fuze, 
which presumably works well enough against flat ground. However, 
should each Minutcman -ilohc provided with a thicket of steel palings 
arranged 2 feet apart ist-west rows 2000 feet long, with about 150 
revs at 15-foot north tli spacing (the palings being of i/jrinch- " 
liameter steel reinforcing rod 7 feet long/, driven 2 feet into the 
ground), it is unlikely that the fuze would strike cither the ground 
or tine of the palings. Rather, the RV at hypersonic velocity would 
destroy itself f without nuclear detonation) by contact with one of 
thepah'ngs. 

Of course, precursor bursts could be used to attack this vi bcd of 
nails" containing some $60,000 worth of btce.1. But altcrnathe (if less 
passive) defenses are also possible. 

Both air-burst and ground-burst low-drag RVs attacking silos can 
to countered by a pebble-fan projector— an cast-vest line 1000 feet 
north of each .Srinuteman silo and 1000 feet long, consisting of pro- 
pellent emplacod in the ground to project a curtain or fan of pebbles 
up to 1000 feet in the air. One could use a radar at the silo or an 
upward-looking radar deployed perhaps 10,000 feet forward and look- 
ing up to detect the RV and to project the fan. Ten tons of steel pel- 
lets would cost about $2000 and could to projected by less than one 
ton-of propellent. A multi-shut capability to deal with several KVs 
(or decoys) per silo is readily affordable by deploying multiple such 
projectors, which are inherently hard. The radar need have a range 
of only a few hundred feet against an RV .side-on. where radar cross 
sections arc very larjre. The 10 tons of pellets, of i'O grains each, can 
provide a projected density of 1 pellet per square foot over a protective 
screen 1000- foot square, providing a very high probability of duckling 
or detonating a hypersonic RV, 

rf the offense abandoned nl great expense its force of low-drag RVs' 
and returned to hinh-drag RVs, it would seriously impair its accuracy. 
An RV which fulls at an average 100 feet per second horn JO.Oi'O feet 
takes 50 seconds to do so and would be carried 1500 feet down-wind by 
a 20 mile per hour wind (AYhnt are the winds in the Minutenmn fields 
under 'nek?). The same 50-second descent and straight -line fall to- 
ward the silo, together with the requirement to detonate within lt)00 
feet or so t o dest rov t he hardened silo, makes the high-drag R V an ideal 
target for n rapid-fire, self operating, automatic gun of the type 
recently deployed by the Army for air defense, and foi more-advanced 
jgrnj^bjuiy^yyiniuie^^ 
cruise, missiles. Not only nro these systems of reasonable, cost for silo 
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defense, but they can be deployed far more rapidly than can a fleet 
of effective silo-killing missiles and KVs on the offensive side. 

Naturally, it ia important to determine whether these defensive sys- 
tems Jfoi Minutciiiiui are allowable under the ABM Treaty of May 26, 
107ii. The bed of .mils is surely permitted, but the deployment of 
guns and pebble- fan projector* for the defense of silos appears to be 
forbidden b\- the Treaty. The situation is not clear in regard to fuze 
jamming. But exploration of such concepts and development of equip- 
ment issurcly permitted. 

The availabdity of these technologies for the defense of Minuteman 
silos should emphasize to the Soviet Union the lack of utility of a large 
investment in leliable. high „\ield MIRYs which would be required to 
effectively attack Minuteman silos. If the So\ iet Union were indeed to 
be ob-cned most of the way through a major deploymen* program 
with the capacity to destroy Minuteman silos, the U.S. might negotiate 
a modification in the ABM Treaty which would permit the extensive 
dcpluvmmt at Minuteman silos of specialized systems described here, 
which ha\e the capability only of defending silos. Failing quick sue-, 
cess in such ncgot iation, the U.S. could proceed w itlideployment under 
the "supreme national interest" provision of the Treaty. 

Such s\stems, perhaps lwcausc of the old fashioned technology cm- 
plouil, or because tiicA are in«-apable of defending a large spectrum 
of tin gets, arouse little interest within the U.S. Defense Department, 
which is surprising in view of the enormous emphasis g'nen by Sec- 
retaries of Defense and others since JOCO to the question of Minuteman 
vulnerability. 
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ASSURING STRATEGIC STABILITY 
IN AN ERA # DETENTE » 

By P*ulH. Nilze 

1 VEN though the translation of the Vladivostok Accord on stra- 
tegic arms into a- SALT 1 1. Treaty- has not yet been reso \edi I- 
believe it is now timely to take stock of the strategic amis 
balance toward which the United States and the Soviet Union would 
be headed under the terms of such a treaty. To that end it is necessary 
to raise certain basic questions about the maintenance of strategic sta- 
bility—in terms of minimizing both the possibility of nuclear war and 
the possibility that nuclear arms may be used by cither side as a means 
of decisive pressure in key areas of the world. 

It appears to be (he general belief that while such strategic stability 
may not be assured by the SALT agreements, it is hot and will not be 
substantially endangered— that oh the contrary it has been furthered 
by the SALT negotiations and agreements since rooo^-and that in 
any event the best hope of stability lies in further pursuit of nego- 
tiations with the aim of reducing the level of strategic weapons and 
delivery systems on both sides. Unfortunately— and to the profound 
regret of one who has participated both in the SALT negotiations 
and in a scries of earlier U.S. decisions designed to stabilize the nu- 
clear balance— I believe that each of these conclusions is today with- 
out adequate foundation. 

On the contrary, there is every.prospect that under the terms of the 
SALT agreements the Soviet Union will continue to pursue a nuclear 
superiority that is hot merely quantitative but designed to produce a 
theoretical war-winning .capability. Further, there is. a. major risk 
that, if such a condition were achieved, the Soviet Union would adjust 
its policies and actions in wayn that would undermine the prlsent 
detente situation, with results that could only resurrect the danger of 
nuclear confrontation or, alternatively, increase the prospect of Soviet 
expansion through other means of pressure. 

While this highly disturhing.prospect does not mean that strategic 

'.Paul H. Nitze, Chairman of the Advisory Council; Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies, member of the U.S. SALT Delegation, 1969- 
74; Deputy Secretary of Defense. 1967-69; Secretary of the Navy, 1963^7. The 
toxt submitted is an article published in Foreign Affairs, January 1976. 
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arms limitation should for a moment he abandoned as a U.S. (and 
world) goal, the practical fact wc how facets that .i 'SALT 1 1 treaty 
based* on the Vladivostok Accord would not provide a sound founda- 
tion for follow-on negotiations under present trends. If, and only if, 
the United States now takes action to redress the impending strategic 
imbalance, can the Soviet Union be persuaded to abandon its quest 
for superiority and to resume the path of meaningful limitations and 
reductions tlrough negotiation. 

Finally, I believe that such corrective action can be taken: (a) 
within the framework of the Vladivostok Accord; (b) with costs that 
would increase the strategic arms budget marginally abrve present 
levels (themselves less than half the strategic arms budget wc sup- 
ported from 1056 through 1962, if the dollar values arc made com- 
parable) - (c) with results that would encourage the diversion of the 
Soviet effort from its present thrust and in directions compatible with 
long-range strategic stability. At the close of this article I shall outline 
the key elements in such a corrective program. 

H 

Let m start with a brief review of 'the overall state of Soviet-Amer- 
ican relatio.is. The use of the word "detente," in its current sense, 
began in 1971. U.S. efforts to improve its relations with the Soviet 
Union go baik to 1933. They (iimiin.itcti the War and the immediate 
postwar period, and: the early years of the Kiscuhowcr Administra- 
tion. They formed ah important strand of -U.S. foreign policy in both 
the. Kennedy and Johnson Administrations. The word "detente 1 ' as 
.currently used implies something different from these efforts; it im- 
plies that their goal has now been achieved and th.it all that remains 
to be done is to make detente "irreversible." 

The chain of events leading to the present situation goes back to the 
Sino-Soviet split and the great buildup ot Soviet forces facing China. 
There were about 15 Soviet-divisions facing China in the mid-iooos; 
between 196S and 1972 the number grew to at least 45 divisions. This 
caused the Chinese Communists to he deeply (.onccrncd about the 
danger of an attack by the Soviet Union on China. The Chinese turned 
to the one power that could help deter such ah attack ; they opened the 
ping-pong diplomacy that resulted in the so-called normalization •>' 
U.S. relations with China. 

Mr. Nixon was, I think, correct in taking the position that he 
wished good relations with both China and the U.S.S.K. and did not 
want nn alliance with cither. Moscow, Jfmvever, wanted fo be sure 
(hat the new relationship between China' and ourselves did not deepen 
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into something closer to an alliance and thus impede Soviet policy 
toward China. For this and other reasons the Russians began to go out 
of their -way to be friendly to Mr. Nixon and Mr. Kissinger. They 
opened up a vista of relaxation of tensions and of a growing collabora- 
tion between the United States and the Soviet Union. In.i 972 hot only 
were the SALT 1 agreements— the Anti- Ballistic Missile (ABM) 
Treaty and the Interim Agreement— entered into, but also there was 
signed at Moscow a document called Basic Principles of Relations 
Between the United States and the Soviet Union. Together with a 
subsequent agreement signed in Washington in 1973, this laid out 
what appeared to be a good basis for continuing relations between the 
U.S;S.R. and ourselves. Among other things, these agreements called 
for collaboration to sec to it that crisis situations in other parts of the 
world did not build up into confrontations which could increase the 
risk of war between the two countries. It was understood that this col- 
laboration was to have special reference to Southeast Asia and to the 
Middle East. These bilateral agreements were accompanied by the 
Paris Agreements with respect to Vietnam, and the Soviet Union was 
among those guaranteeing that the Paris Agreements would be imple- 
mented and abi d cd by. 

These understandings, however, produced no positive Soviet ?c- 
tiohs. With respect to the final North Vietnamese takeover in South- 
east Asia, the Soviets ..dually took actions to help the North Viet- 
namese violate the agreements. With respect to the Middle East, it is 
hard to sustain the argument that is often made that the Soviets ex- 
ercised restraint in the October 1973 crisis. There appears to have 
been little that they refrained from doing to encourage and make pos- 
sible the attack-by Egypt and Syria on IsracTiUul-thc-OP-EG ,1 lonon 
oil prices and the embargo. The Soviets not only trained and equipped 
the Egyptians and the Syrians for their surprise attack, but also failed 
to warn us when they knew that an attack was imminent. When the 
battle turned against the attackers, they threatened to intervene with 
their forces. 

These two experiences in Southeast Asia and in the Middle East 
arc bound to make us skeptical that the Soviet leaders arc in-fact mov- 
ing toward any lasting reduction in tensions, or any abandonment of 
expansionist aims. A further ground for skepticism comes from what 
Soviet 'ladcrs arc saying to their own people, and especially what 
they arc s.iying in authoritative pronouncements aimed at leadership 
circles. 1 lere readings of the past year arc all too clear. To take but 
o.?c example, there were published in January 1975 companion 
articles, one by Boris Ponomarcv, a deputy member of the Politburo, 
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thcojhcr by Aleksandr Sobolev, a leading theoretician, each arguing 
that the evolution of the correlation of forces— in which they include 
not only military but economic and social forces— has moved very 
favorably from the standpoint of the Soviet Union over recent years.' 
Hence, they say, it is how possible to shift the target of communist 
action from the formerly colonial world to .the developed world—' 
particularly Europe. This shift in target is made possible by two 
things: one of them is "detente" and the other is "nuclear parity" (as 
they interpret the term, in a way wc shall examine shortly). 

In the sum total there arc strong grounds for concluding that in 
Sovietcycs "detente" is not that different from what we u«ed to call 
the "cold war." When wc talked about the "cold war" we were in part 
emphasizing the fact that despite the deep hostility of the U.S.SsR. to 
the West in general and to the United States in particular, it w..uh! be 
a terrible thing if there were to be n "hot war" with the Soviet Union. 
When the Soviets use the word "detente" in, their internal writings,/ 
they make it clear that they intend "dctente'"to mean the same thing 
as "peaceful coexistence." Peaceful coexistence, they make it clear, 
implies ho change in their basic objectives, while they expect that cur- 
rent tactics will weaken the West and strengthen the socialist states.' 

Ill 

However one reads these broader signs of present Soviet behavior, 
a prime touchstone of the, reality of detente not only now hut for the 
future tmtM lie in the area nf strategic arms. If the Soviets arc acting 
(ami negotiating) in u way that gives promise of a stable nuclear bal- 
ance (with meaningful reduction in due course), then the future of 
detente is clcarl> much^brightcr. If they arc-not, however, then the 
disturbing signs must be taken more seriously, and the long-term 
dangers are great indeed. 

Let us begin by discussing the similarities and contrasts between 
Soviet nnd American views on certain strategic questions. 

"Ii the avoidance of war— particularly a nuclear war— between the 
tWM countries desirable?" On this question I think both sides arc in 
Agreement. However, there is a certain difference of approach. 
Clauscwitz once said that the aggressor never wants -war; he would 
prefer to achieve his objectives without having to fight for them. The 

1 II. N I'mimnairv, "Tht Knlc nf.Socialmn in Modern Wnrlil l>c\rlo|iiutnt," Vithltmj Mil* 
i Sttiulitn* (PmMtim ol I'ract ami Snirialum), January 197s, pp. 41], A. I S»1»nlf>, "Que*. 
ijnm nf ihr Sirairgy »'»' Tadict nl thr Mian Sim^lr aiilic I'mrni Majjr «f ihr Crnrul Cci«i» 
nf Capiialmn," Kthtihij KU11 1« $»rttml*»jf Mir ('t« Wading ('li»> ami tl.c Contemporary 
U'nrlil), January 1^75, pp. j-ao, 

' Sec OMtimriil* hj Alelwjr Rumianitcv, ai a ennfrrrnre tpomnrcil hjt VftUmj Mirn i \qIiuI 
t'i««, Summfi 1975. 
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Soviets take seriously their doctrine that the eventual worldwide 
'triumph of socialism is inevitable; that they arc duty bound to assist 
this process; and that, as the process progresses, the potential losers 
may stand at some point and feel impelled to fi^ht back. 6ri the U.S. 
side some say that there is ho alternative to peace and therefore to 
detente. This attitude misses two points. The first is that capitulation 
is too high a price for free men. The second is that high-duality deter- 
rence, net unilateral restraint to the point of eroding deterrence, is the 
surest way of avoiding a nuclear war. 

This thus lea-Is to a second pair of questions: "Is nuclear war un- 
thinkable? Would it mean the end <if civilization as we know it? We 
in the United States tend to think that it is, and this view prevailed 
{except for a small group of believers in preventive war, who never 
had strung policy influence) even in the pcriods,.whcn the United 
States enjoyed a nuclear monopoly and, at a later time, a clear theoret- 
ical war-winning capability .'When the effort was made in the late 
1950s and early 1960s to create a significant civil defense capability, 
public resistance soon aborted the effort, so that today the United 
States has only the most minute preparations in this area. Rather, 
Americans have thought throughout the last 30 years in terms of de- 
terring nuclear war, with the debate centering on how much effort is- 
nccessary to maintain deterrence, to keep nuclear war unthinkable. 

In the Soviet Union, the view has been quite different. Perhaps 
initially because of" the U.S. monopoly, Sn\ict leaders from the outset 
discounted the impact of nuclear weapons to their people. But as the 
Soviet nuclear capability grew, the Soviet leaders still declined to 
depict nuclear war '.s unthinkable or the end of civilization. On the 
contrary, they directed, and still direct, a massive and meticulously 
planned, civil defense effort, with expenditures that run. at approx- 
imately a billion dollars a year (coniparcd to U.S. civil defense ex- 
penditures of approximately $80 million a year).' The average Soviet 
citizen is necessarily drawn into this effort, and the thinking it repre- 
sents appears to permeate the Soviet leadership. In the Soviet Civil 
Defense Manual issued in large numbers beginning in 1969 and 1970, 

•To tee liow (op officiali viewed American nuclear power even in ilie period of American 
monopoly, wit mi hum cumuli llit recently dcclattiricd leal cf the NSC M policy paper dated in 
trie ipring of 19(0 Fven though Soviet nuclear cipjcily (afirr ilie firtt Soviet ie»t of Aiipuil 
■14*) vru j<«f«»cil at tmall for tome )rar.< to come, thai paper rfjn ir,l any nlea of reliance on 
America'' tniflcar potter for the defente of ley area*. To lie lure, in ihc 1930* nmler Joint Fntter 
Outlet. Ilie Untied Suiet tiad a declaratory polity of "maivvr rrialiaiinn." lint 111 the actual 
confrontations of that period, ihit il'vJUtnry policy v»at not in fact followed, inticad, conven- 
tual («tct v<t» umJ, <«( mrojdt t» the l.tltincm tijr^ «( »9jt itu(, lt«.\ >lu«ils, tn the. OfMntc 
lilandt critit of t ie tame year. After 19(1 inauivc retaliation wat aliandmicd, 

' Eugene Wipm, "The Alom and the HomlV Chtuli»» Xtirmt Monitor, November ij, 1974, 
P ♦ 
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the estimate is made that implementation of the prescribed evacuation 
and civil defense procedures would limit the civilian casualties to five 
to eight percent of urban population or three to four percent of the 
total population— -even after a direct U.S. attack on Soviet cities. The 
Soviets may well overestimate the effectiveness of their civil defense 
program, but what is plain is that they have made, for 20 years or 
more, an approach to the problem of nuclear war that docs assume, to 
a degree incomprehensible to-Americaris (or other Westerners), that 
nuclear war could happen; and that the Soviet Union could survive. 

These differences in approach and attitude appear to be basic and 
deeply rooted. In essence, Americans think in terms of deterring 
nudcar war almost exclusively. The Soviet leaders think much more 
of whai might happen in such a war. To the extent that humanitarian 
and moral objections to the use of nuclear weapons. exist in the Soviet 
Union — as of course they do — such objections arc subordinated for 
practical planning purposes to what Soviet leaders believe to be a 
realistic view. 

It may be argued that these differences are more apparent than real, 
and that with the passage of time and the emergence of near-equality 
in the respective nuclear capabilities the differences arc today less sig- 
nificant. Unfortunately, as the civil defense picture suggests, the trend 
in comparative nuclear weapons capabilities has if anything accentu- 
ated them. 

That this is $0 can be seen in the more concrete realm of nuclear 
strategic concepts, and the postures that result from them. Often over- 
refined 01 expressed in terms hard for the layman to grasp, the range 
of strategic nuclear concepts available to any mulcir-wcapons nation 
in-fact boilsdownroughly-to five: 

1. Minimum Deterrence. This means a capacity to destroy a few 
key cities with little H any countcrforcc capacity to attack a hostile 
nation\ K .military forces. In essence, it relics on the threat alone to 
deter. As between the Soviet Union and the United States, in the event 
deterrence failed, this icvel of American capacity would concede to 
the Soviet Union the potential for a military and political victory. 
The Soviets would risk U.S. retaliation against a portion of their 
industry and population, if our action policy in the event deterrence 
failed turned out to be the same as our declaratory policy before deter- 
rence failed. To reduce this risk of retaliation, the Soviets could limit 
their attack to V.S. forces and y infinite to hold the I'.S. population as 
hoiiagc. In sum, the effect of this level of deterrence would be ^pro- 
vide limited deterrence of a full scale attack on the U.S. population. 
It would have loss strength in deterring a Soviet attack on U.S. '.orccs 
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or uii allies wh«sc security is essential to our own. 

2. Massive Urban/Industrial 'Retaliation. As ; the name implies, this ' 
posture is designed to destroy many cities, many millions of people 
and much productive capacity, and to do so oh ah assured second- 
strike basis. This level of deterrence, sometimes called "Assured De- 
struction," would concede to the Soviet'Union the potential for a mil- 
itary victory if deterrence failed, but (it would be anticipated ) would 
make any such victory worthless in political terms. This form of de- 
terrence differs from minimum detetrence largely in the degree of 
damage to Soviet industry and population it would threaten. 

3. Flexible Response. In this form of deterrence the United States 
would have the capability to react to a Soviet counterforce attack 
without going immediately to a counter-city attack. It would thus in- 
crease the credibility of deterrence. The question of military of polit- 
ical victory if deterrence fails would depend upon the net surviving 
destructive capacity of the two sides after the initial counterforce ex- 
changes. If the net surviving capacity after such a flexible response 
were grossly to favor the Soviet Union, or if each limited exchange 
placed the United States in a progressively weaker relative position, 
we arc back to the minimum deterrence or massive urban/industrial 
retaliation situation, depending on the amount of surviving effective 
nuclear capability on the U.S. side. 

4. Denial of a Nuclear-IP ar-li'innintj 'Capability to the Other Side. 
This means a nuclear po' .^c such that, even if the other side attacked 
first and sought to destroy one's own strategic striking power, the 
result of such a counterforce exchange would be sufficiently even and 
inconclusive that the duel would be extremely unattractive to the other 
side. This level of deterrence, in addition to deterring ah attack oh 
U.S. population centers, should also deter a Soviet attack on U.S. 
forces or those of its allies. In practice, against any major nuclear 
nation, the posture would also include a capacity for effective massive 
urban/industrial retaliation if such a strategy were called for. 

5. // Nuflear-U'ar-U'innina Capability. This would be a position 
so superior that, whatever the initial forms of nuclear exchange, one's 
own surviving capacity would be enough to destroy the war-making 
ability of the other nation without comparable return damage. Such 
a U.S. posture would deter any Soviet attack on the United States and 
could also limit other serious Soviet military initiatives contrary to 
U.S. and allied interests. However, Soviet weapons technology and 
program momentum are such that the U.iitcd States probably could 
not obtain this capability. • s 

A review of the choices made -by the United States and the Soviet 
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Union r.mong i!»—sc five concept; goes. I bcl eve, ft/ther than any 
i;lhcrT<; r JH of analysis .'n explaining and clari ying the changes in the 
strategic balance since 1945. Until roughly- iOv|, the United States 
retained nuclear superiority without cxtraoidinnry effort. By the late 
1.9505. die \ ulncr ability of American bomber bases (bombers then be- 
ing the unly effective deliver} method) emerged a> a serious weakness 
in the American posture.* This weakness, and the rapid advances in 
missile technology of the period, led the United' States between, 1956 
and 1962 to place great emphasis oh ensuring the survivability of its 
nuclear sti iking power; average strategic oblig.1tion.1l authority dur- 
ing thcscycnrs-w.is about $18 billion a year in 1974 dollars." As a result 
the feared intercontinental ballistic missile (1CBM) "gap" of tnc 
i960 presidential campaign never in fact became reality, but on the 
contrary the United States re-established a clearly superior nuclear 
capability by 1961 62. This was the situation at the time of the only 
true nuclear confrontation of the postwar period, the Cuban missile 
crisis (,f the fall-of 1962. 

Up n that point something. approaching a war-winning capability 
seemed , "r r **"; Americans the best possible form of deterrence, and 
thus desirable. However, as it became clear that the Soviet Union, 
too, was developing massive and survivablc missile delivery capabil- 
ities, this view changed to the belief that even though a nuclear war 
might be won in a purely military sense, it could not be won in a 
political sense. That led to the further view that mutual deterrence 
through mutually assured destruction was the best feasible objective. 

I have explained elsewhere at greater length the decisions of the 
early 1960s,. in which I was one of those who participated with Robert 
McN'aihara, then Secretary of Defense.* In -essence, the United-States 
opted at that point to stress technological imprmement rather than 
expanded force levels. While numerical comparisons were not 
ignoicd, the basic aim was an underlying condition of what may be 
called "crisis stability," a situation where neither side could gain from 
a first strike, and of "mutual assured destruction," where each side 
would have a fully adequate second-strike capability to deter the other. 
In such a condition it was believed that neither tould realistically 

• Stt Alb«M WoliUteiur, "Tht Delicate Halanct o( Tenor," tmtifn ./Jfn.u, Jamiai> 19J9, 
pp III-JJ4- 

* ll ihoultl hr ni'Kil thai lhi> figuic frfcu In ihr .limmulv oM>c»ICil jnlmalU fin ripiiprnrnl. 
mairiiri, iinl pfrxiniirl thai tan In ilirtetlt Jiliiluiiril l<i ilie pingtam mi><n.n, inclinliiic all 
luppnit rmn that (ollnw ilitcciljr (nun tht1minl>ti "' mml>^<iiiiii> li i|nc> not include allocable 
cunt of iiifh rclateil acii\iti<i »» rnmffiimieaiioii\ ceiieiaKni|i|ifiii, anil mtrlligciue 

'See t'Jiil II Nitjf, "Tin Vla.lnn.tnli Acfiifil ami SAI.I II," 77. Imm •/ l'el.11,1 (Ini- 
veriiijr of Nntrt Dime), April i»7«, pp. M7-to, ftprtially pp i4$-y>. 
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threaten tiic other in the area of s»ratcgic weapons, anil that the result 
would l>c much greater .itahility and higher chani.es of the peaceful 
resolution of crises if they did occur. While nuclear weapons would 
always be a major deterrent, the conventional arms balance at any 
point of confrontation would remain important (as it had been in the 
Berlin crisis of 1958 62 and also in the Cuban missile crisis itself). 
In short, the aim was to downgrade nuclear weapons as ah clement in 
U.S.-Sovict competition and to prepare the way for systematic reduc- 
tions in nuclear arms. If both sides were to adopt such a concept, it 
shouid.be possible, over time, to move froth what might be called a 
"high deterrent" posture to a "low deterrent" posture, with the deter- 
rent remaining essentially equivalent on both sides but at successively 
lower level*. 

As the United States thus adjusted its posture, the invitation for the 
Soviet Union likewise to seek a similar posture -rnd stop there— was 
patent both from statements of American policy and from the always- 
visible American actions. Unfortunately, however, the Soviet Union 
chose to pursue a course that was ambiguous: it could be interpreted 
as being aimed at overtaking the United Slates but then stopping at 
parity; it could, however, be interpreted as being .limed at establish- 
ing superiority in numbers of launchers and in throw-weight* and, 
perhaps ultimately, a huclcar-war-winning capability on the Soviet 
side. 

It is important to consider the reasons that ma) have entered into 
this choice. In part, the Soviet loaders may have been motivated by 
technological factors— that they had already moved to heavy rockets 
but were behind in other areas, such «s solid propelhnt technology, 
accuracy and MIRV-ing (the development of multiple; indepen- 
dently targctable reentry vehicles). Iii part, there may have been an 
clement of traditional Soviet emphasis on mass and size. Rut it is hard 
to avoid the conclusion that an important factor was the reading the 
Soviet leaders gave to the Cuban missile, crisis and, to a lesser extent, 
the Berlin crisis. In the latter case, Khrushchev had briefly sought to 
exploit the first Soviet rocket firings of 1957- by a scries of threats to 
Berlin beginning in late 1958- but then found that the West stood 
firm and that the United States t|i«ickly moved to reestablish its strate- 
gic superiority beyond doubt. And in the Cuban missile case, the very 

■ "T)irowr-wfi|(hl" ■• > mruurr •' ilit wiRht ■>( f Itrctitr paylnail ilui can l>r ilrlivcicil In an 
inicniltil ilitunct In Ihc cut of iiittrcoiiiiiirnial hilliitic mniiln IICHMi) iml lutiiharint- 
laiitxhfd hall'mic mitiilft (SLHM»|, the iIiiowwurM it t d.tcci mriMiic of tucli a payload 
in f*»mt of thf pelrniitl poxrr of ttt mittilri' boniifrf. Ill <i(» »f llir tnnit variable loadi ear- 
ned fcjr h»i\ j bomlifit, a fwmiila for equivalence It needed tn lakr account n( all factott includ 
ing ciplaiivt power. Thil point ii addr.ttcd in footnote i(. 
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introduction of the missiles into Cuba in the fall of 1962 must have re- 
flected a desire Id redress the balance by quick and drastic action, 
while the actual outcome of the crisis seemed to the Soviet leaders to 
spell nut *h.it nuclear superiority in a crunch wojld be ah important 
factor in determining who prevailed. 

Harking back to the Soviet penchant for actually visualizing what 
would happen in the event of nuclear war, it seems highly likely that 
the Soviet leaders, in those hectic October days of 1962, did some- 
thing that U.S. leaders, as I know from my participation, did only in 
more general terms— that is, ask their military just how a nuclear 
cjfci.ingc would conic out. They must have been told that the United 
States would hv ".b 1 Mo achieve what they construed as victory, that 
the U.V.P'jclcar pest 1 re was such as to be able to destroy a major 
portion of Soviet striking power and still itself survive in a greatly 
superior condition f-r further strikes if needed. And they must have 
concluded that suc!i a suprrior capability provided a unique and vital 
tool fir pressure- in a confutation situation. It was a reading 
markedly different "rom the American internal one, which laid much 
jess stress on American nuclear superiority and much more on the 
fact that the United States controlled the sea lanes to Cuba arid could 
also have expected to prevail in any conllict over Cuba waged with 
conventional arms.' 

One cannot prove that this was the Soviet reasoning. But the pro- 
grams* they set under way about 1962— above all the new family of 
weapons systems, embodying not only numbers and size but also 
greatly advanced technology, the dcvclopmcn :and deployment of 
which began to be evident beginning in 1971 but which must have 
been decided upon, some years carlicf— sccni to reflect a fundamental 
state of mind on the Soviet side that contains no doubt as to the desir- 
ability of a war-winning capability, if'fcuslhlc. Believing that evacua- 
tion, civil defense and recuperation measures can minimize the 
amount of damage sustained in a war, they conclude that they should 
be prepared if necessary to accept the unavoidable casualties. On the 
other hand, the loss of a war would be irretrievable. Therefore, the 
best deterrent is a war-winning capability, if that is attainable. 

There have dlvii, and I believe still arc, divisions of opinion on the 
Soviet side as to whether such a capability h feasible. There arc those 
who have argued that the United States is a tough opponent with 
great technical expertise and that the United States an be expected to 
do whatever is necessary 'to deny sucjf a war-winning capability to the 

•Src Mxwrrll D. Tiylor, 'The I.fgilimiif Claim* of Nilimul Security," ftrrifn Af*in, 
April i»m, p. 5I1. 
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Si.vict side. Others have taken the view that the dcvcloping-cof rela- 
tion of forces— social, economic ..nd political as well as military and 
what they call the deepening crisis of capitalism— may prevent the 
United States and its allies from taking the necessary counterrhcasures 
and that the target of a war-winning capability, therefore, is both 
desirable and feasible. Again, this is not to say that Soviet leaders 
would desire to initiate a nuclear war even if they had a war-winriihg 
capability. They' would, however, consider themselves duty bound by 
Soviet doctrine to exploit fully that strategic advantage through 
political or limited military means. 

IV 

The SALT negotiations got under way in late 1969. As a partic- 
ipant in those talks from then until mid 1974, I have described else- 
where some of the difficulties that attended the U.S. side." What was 
most fundamental was that the U.S. delegation sought at every level 
and through every form of contact to bring home to the Soviet dele- 
gation, and the leaders behind it, the desirability of limitations which 
would assure "crisis stability" and "essential equivalence"— and tint 
the Soviet side stoutly resisted these efforts. 

Indeed, the negotiations very early revealed other major stumbling 
blocks. One, in particular, revolved around the Soviet conception of 
"strategic parity." In the SALT negotiations the U.S. delegation con- 
sistently argued for the acceptance by both sides of the concept of 
"essential equivalence." By that wc meant that both sides did hot have 
to be exactly equal in each component of their nuclear capabilities 
hut that overall the nuclear strategic capability of each-side should be 
essentially cqual-to-that of the other and at alevcl'j one could hope; 
lower than that programmed by the United States. The Soviets have 
never accepted this concept, but have argued instead for the concept 
of "equal security taking into account geographic and other consid- 
erations." In explaining what they meant by "geographic and other 
considerations," they said that, "The U.S. is surrounded by friendly 
countries. You have friends all aroun.l the oceans. Wc, the U.S.S.R., 
aresurrotindcdTw enemies. China is an enemy and Kurope is a poten- 
tial enemy. What wc arc asking for is that our security be equal to 
yours taking into account these considerations." They never went so 
far as to say that this really amounts to a requirement for Soviet 
superiority in capabilities oscr the United States, the U.K., France 
and China simultaneously, but watching the w,i> they added things up 

■Tttil II Nine, "TV Soalrgic llilinct/nriwrrn Hope mil Sktpncitm," f*tn$n /'•/»/, 
Witiur «»74-7J, pp. ijt-J«. 
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and how they justified t etr position, this is what it boiled down to. 

Yet the two sides were able to reach agreement in May of 1972 on 
stringent limitations on the deployment of ABM interceptor missiles, 
ABM launchers and ABM radars and on an Interim Agreement 
temporarily freezing new offensive missile-launcher starts. 

After the May 1972. signing of the ARM Treaty and the Interim 
Agreement, it turned out that the two. sides had quite different views 
as to how the negotiating situation had been left. Oh the U.S. side, we 
told the Congress that the Interim Agreement was intended to be 
merely a short-term freeze on hew missile-launcher starts, and that 
this, together with the ABM Treaty, should create favorable condi- 
tions for the prompt negotiation of a more complete arid balanced 
long-term agreement oh offensive strategic arms to replace the interim 
Agreement and be a complement to the ABM Treaty. Both sides had 
agreed promptly to negotiate a more complete agreement to rcpl.tcc 
the Interim Agreement. And the Interim Agreement specifically pro- 
vided that its provisions were hot to prejudice the scope or terms of 
such a replacement agreement. We thought such a replacement agree- 
ment should be based; as was the ABM Treaty, on the principles ot 
equality in capabilities, greater stability in the nuclear relationship 
between the two sides, and a mutual desire to reduce the resources 
committed to strategic arms. 

However, the Soviet Union had a quite different view. Its negoti- 
ators held that in accepting the Interim Agreement we had coiucdcd 
that the Soviet Union was entitled to an advantage for an indefinite 
time of some 40 percent in the number of missile launchers and some- 
thing better than double the average effective size, or throw-weight, 
of their missiles over ours. In working out a more complete and'longcr 
term agreement, in their view, all that was necessary was to add strict 
and equal limits on bombers and their armaments, provide for the 
withdrawal of our nuclear forces deployed in support of our allies 
capable of striking Soviet tcrrirory, and halt our B-i and Trident 
programs but not the "modernization" of their systems. The differ- 
ence of pusitiun between the two sides was such that it was difficult to 
sec howagrcement could be reached. 

In the Vladivostok Accord of December 1974. tlu Soviets did make 
concessions from their past extremely one sided negotiating demands 
Those concessions were greater than many in the U.S. executive 
branch expected. However, docs the Accord promise to result in 
achieving the objectives which the United States has for many years 
thought should be achieved by a long-ram agreement on offensive 
furt.es? Those objectives were parity, or essential equivalence, between 
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the offensive capabilities on the two sides, the maintenance of high- 
quality mutual deterrence and a basis for reducing strategic arms ex- 
penditures.- I \ clicve it docs not. 

The Vladivostok Accord, in essence, limits the total number of 
strategic launchers— I CBMs, submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
(SLBMs) and >ieavy strategic bombers, to 2,400 on both sides, 
and the number of MlRVcd missile launchers to 1,320 oh both sides. 
It limits the Soviet Union to the number of modern large ballistic 
launchers (MLBMs) that they how have, While prohibiting the 
United States from deploying any modcr.i.lj'unchcrs in this category." 
The Accord calls fo« air-to-surfacc missiles *vith a range greater than 
600 kilometers, carried by heavy bombers, to be counted against the 
2,400 ceiling. The treaty would allow freedom to mix between the 
various systems subject to these limitations. 

As this article goes to press, there still remain some things to be 
cleared up: Secretary Kissinger has said that there was a misunder- 
standing concerning air-to-surfacc missiles (ASMs), that our under- 
standing was that only ballistic air-to-surfacc missiles of greater than 
ooo-kilomctcrrange arc to be included in the 2,400 launcher limit, hot 
cruise missiles." That is being argued between the two sides at the 
present time. There is also a question about mobile missiles, par- 
ticularly land -mobile missiles; Should they be banned or should they 
be permitted and counted against the 1,320 and 2,400 ceilings? And 
there is the open question of what constitute* a "heavy bomber." The 
Soviets i r e building a plane called the "Backfire" whose/gross take-off 
weight is three-quarters that of the B-i and which is two and a half 
times as big as our FB-i 1 1. It is a "cry competent plane, more com- 
pctentthan some of;the:plancs-thcy-nuwagrcc should be defincd-to be 
heavy bombers. The Soviets say the Backfire should not be included 

"There han been no agreed definition of a heavy hallivlic miotic. However, beih «iilti ac- 
knowledge that the SS'f and ihf SS-il an. MI.HMt a -tNihat thr I'.S. Titan muvile, while u it 
cemv'idcrrd heavy, doei not fall within ihc definition of "modern" I 'he l ! .S hai no launcheri 
for MI.HMi and i» prohibited from converting any of n tilov m inch launcher* The Soviet* 
art climated. in have had |ot launcher* for.MI.IIM> > id are permitted to convert the SS-i 
launcher* into launcher* for the even larger and mm', m< e capable SS-i 1 '. 

■'There are tevrral relevant pointt on the too km i.n.'ir arid crime i«, hallotic ASM .pie*- 
linni. The incluiion of unite nmvilr* at well «* ballistic ni.inln in ilie aggregate would offer a 
ditlinct advantage tn thr CS.SR In ihe'rmt place, cruise mi«ilei with J range greater ih n 
too km would lignirteamly contribute tn l"'S bomber penetration in the fare of the virnng Soviet 
antiaircraft defenic* Fnriherinore, the Cnileii Stale* need* longer ranr>e cinix minile* tn reach 
mtihingful target* within ihe opponent - ! interior than doci the Soviet Union. Secondly, the 
Sovifli now have crniw mi»ilt« •( large viae wil» large cnnvrntiptial wathcad* hiving a range 
elo«e to too km With tmaller unclear watheadi their tange conld he mote than doubled. It it 
in* paatible to verify the luhiliiulion of nuclear watheadi fot conventional nncf, or to tell armed 
crulte miitiltt from unarmed one*. In any ca r, a linglc cruiit miivile cannot he equated with 
a Soviet ICHM carrying no timet at much wathrad weight. 
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in thc-catcgor} ol heavy bombers because "wc don't intend to use it in 
thatrole" However, it can in fact carry, even without refueling (and 
it is equipped tube refueled), a significant payluad to intercontinental 
distances if the aircraft-is recovered iri a third country. The way the 
Vladivostok Accord reads, air-to-surfacc missiles in excess of 600 
kilometers in range, if hot carried on a heavy bomber, are not required 
to be counted at all. So Backfires and FB-t 1 ts with long-range mis- 
siles would not count in any way against anything. These problems 
must be resolved, in order to have a meaningful agreement. 

Then there arc the problems of verification. Messrs. Kissinger and 
Gromyko have been trying to work out a compromise on the verifica- 
tion issue. I personally take the verification issue less seriously than 
most because the limits arc so 'ligh that what couKI be gained by cheat- 
ing against them would not appear to be strategically significant.' 1 
However, we should be careful not to establish a precedent which 
would cause trouble if more meaningful {imitations were agreed upon. 

A notable feature of the Vladivostok Accord is that it docs hot deal 
with throw-weight. The agreement would not effectively check the 
deployment of the new Soviet family of large, technically improved 
and MIRVcd offensive missiles. While both sides arc permitted equal 
numbers of MI RV<\1 missiles, the new Soviet SS-igs have three times 
the throw-weight >f the U.S. Minutcmah HI, and the new SS-i8s, 
seven times. What/this comes down to is. that under the Accord the 
Soviets can be cxpcctid to have a total of about 15 million pounds of 
missile throw-weight a^d bomber throw-weight equivalent. If the 
Congress goes forward with the B-i and the Trident system but the 
United States docs no' add further strategic programs, the Soviets 
can be expected:^ end up with ah advantage of nticast thrcc-to-one 
in missile throw-weight and of at 'cast two-to-onc in overall thrown 
weight, including a generous allowance for the throw-weight cquiv- 

"The •ir>ninranre of tcrifiability it * function not only nf the rnnfiileiirr "<" cm ha\c in 
verifying a particular numbfr hiii of iht ilratrgic tignincanc - nf ilir nnmlirr bring \rrirird. 
Fiurf K'HM «iloi irr larRe ■ml tht number ilrplnyrd t» thrrrfnrt irjililv writable, however, 
the throw-wcight nf ilit minllt* which ran be launched (mm «iwli »iliw ran »ary hy a factor 
of l«n. 

Tkt provitinn in ihr SALT I Interim Agreement that Ihr itilninr iliniriiiiun* nf nlo> not 
he !nrfr*Mii by mnrt than IS permit wa» an attrmpt to gel at lhi« pruhlnn. Ilimrvrr; fie tnlumr 
•f a rniiiilc which can be launched from a jiln of given inttrinr diinciuinnt ran nil I \it\ by a 
factor of two or three, ami the thraw 'Weight nf a miotic with a gum \nlumr ran \ary by a 
factor of two Kven if tht prnhihle error in directly verifying a throw Height limitation weir in 
peietnt, •uth a limitation would he itralcgirally far more tigmfiraiif than any nf ihr preceding 
limitation*. «*> 

In arl<lltii>n to throw-weight, therr are other lignificaiil tiratrgic factor*, »uch a« ihr nit- 
vivability of the launcher <lirrnif>h mobility or hardening, and ihr accuracy, rrlialiilit\, ami 
number of RVt (reentry vrhirlri) carried by a MIKVrd ini«»ilr. Nunc nf tlir»r otlirr fartori it 
limited under the Vladivostok Accord ar. I, in any rate, they are inhrrrnlly difficult to verify. 
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silent of heavy bombers, and two-to-one or thrcc-to-oric in MlRVed 
missile ihn>wweij;ht. This disparity leaves out of consideration the 
Backfire, the FB-11 1, and the highly asymmetrical advantage in air 
defenses that the Soviet Union enjoys." 

Thus, the Vladivostok Accord, while a considerable improvement 
upon the prior negotiating positions presented by the Soviet Union, 
continues to codify a potentially unstable situation caused by the large 
disparity in throw-weight, how being exploited by Soviet technolog- 
ical improvements. 



The prospects for SALT III center oh reductions in the strategic 
forces on both sides, an aim of the SALT talks since their inception. 
My personal view is that meaningful reductions arc highly desirable, 
and that the aim of reductions should be to increase strategic stability. 
But this ' im is hot served by reducing numbers of launchers, unless 
throw-weight is also reduced and made more equal." 

The agreed reduction of the throw-weight of large, land-based 
MIRVcd missiles,. however, would increase stability. I see ho reason 
why the Soviet Union needs to replace its SS-oswith SS-i8s, nor why 
it needs to rcplac" a large number of its SS- us with Sfi- 19s. Although 
it is perfectly feasible and permissible under the Vladivostok Accord 
for us to develop missiles of equally large or even greater throw 
weight than the SS-iqs and fit them in Minutcman ll] stlt*s, would 
it norbc far belter for both sides if there were sub-limits of, say,, ->o 
on the. number oi-SS'-i.8s the Soviets were permitted to deploy and 
500 or itss on the number of SS-io and SS- 17 class ICBMs that cither 
sidc.was-pcrmittcd-to deploy? Even in acohtcxt-of no other changes 
in the postures of the two countries, the reduction in missiles to these 
number 1 : would change the missile throw weight asymmetry to one- 
ahd-a-h l to one. 

It m.jjhl then be more feasible to work out subsequent reductions 
in numbers of vehicles which would include the Soviet older un- 
MIRVcd missiles, such a«. the SS-9, along with our Minutcman II 
and Titan. But in the absence of throw-weight limitations of some 

"In mil) 197] ilif I'nilfil SlatM hid <>oj lighter iMtriepmr» ami 4I 1 >ntfaie-in-air inlnilf*, 
•rompared in ihr So«iel l-niou'i ),ooo f »htff intricrplnr* jint 10,000 iiitfare In-air miiulet. EH- 
waul I uMwak, Thf I'S.VSS.R. S'ul/nr H'rafui HtiUwr, The Waj!iiii(;iuii l'apet», Heverljr 
lljlli: Sagr ruhliciliniK, 11)74. 

"In-lefil, i( tuial ilnnw wei^ln !• tint ■ .n-r.l while the ninnhet n( bmirlift.« k, the (fiver 
li\iii(iict« lirf nnif ninic luliieralile ami cn>»'i m ricli ciilr anil cti«i» v*}iiliii i« actually letiriieil. 
See t.t Oen (ilifn To! ) Glenn A. Kent, "On the Interaction n'Opprtinj; Fotce» iimler iVnnhlt 
Aim Agrtrmtiiii," Orcatiniial l'apei> in liiirtnaiional Affair ; N"n $. Center for Iniernaiinnil 
Afltitt, llirraiil tliiivrriji)'. Match |»<J 
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tort,. reduction per se will not improve stability. 

however, the Russians are opposed to considering throw-weight 
limitations and have also taken the position that a future negotiation 
for reductions has to take into account all forward-based systems— all 
the systems we have in Europe and in East Asia, and on aircraft 
carrier!. Thus, it is hard to sec how we can have high hopes of getting 
anything in SALT III that will provide relief for the anticipated 
strain on the U.S. strategic posture as the Soviet deployments proceed 
and as their accuracy improves. 

Vl 

The country as a whole has looked at strategic nuclear problems 
during the last- six yearsin the context of SALT, hoping to make the 
maintenance of our national security easier through negotiations. It 
now appears, however, for the reasons outlined above, that we are not 
likely to get relief from our nuclear strategic problems through this 
route. Therefore, we have to look at our strategic nuclear' posture in 
much the way we used to look at it before the SALT negotiations 
began and determine what is needed jn the way of a nuclear strategy 
for the United States and what kind of posture is needed to support 
it. A fundamental aim of nuclear strategy and the military posture to 
back it up must be deterrence: the failure to deter would be of enor- 
mous cost to the United States and to the world. 

Once agaiiti two important distinctions should be borne in mind : 
the distinction between the concept of "deterrence" and the concept of 
"military strategy," and the accompanying distinction between "de- 
claratory .policy"and "action. policy." Deterrence is a political con- 
cept; it deals with attempts by indications of capability and will to 
dissuade the potential enemy from taking certain actions. Military 
strategy deals with the military actions one would, in fact, take if 
deterrence fails. A responsible objective of military strategy in this 
event would be t - bring the war to an end in circumstances least dam- 
aging to the future of our society. 

From the U.S. standpoint, just to level a number of Soviet cities 
with the anticipation that most of our cities would then be destroyed 
would not necessarily be the implementation of a rational, military 
-rratcgy. Deterrence through the threat of such destruction thus rests 
on the belief that in that kind of crisis the United States would act 
irrationally and in revenge. Yet serious dangers can arise if there is 
such a disparity between decfaratory dcjeVemc policy and the actual 
military strategy a nation's lenders would adopt if deterrence fails— 
or if there is a belief by the other side that such a disparity would be 
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likely. I think former Secretary James Schlcsihgcr's flexible response 
program was, in effect, an* attempt to get our declaratory policy closer 
to a credible action policy and thus improve deterrence. 

Ultimately, the quality of that deterrence depends importantly on 
the character and strength of the U.S. nuclear posture versus that 
of the Soviet Union. In asscssfng its adequacy, one may start by con- 
sidering our ability to hold Soviet population and industry as hostages, 
in the face of Soviet measures to deter of hedge against U.Si retalia- 
tion directed at such targets. 

In 1970 and 1971— when the focus was almost exclusively on "mu^ 
tual assured destruction"— the congressional debates on whether or 
not to deploy a U.S. anti-ballistic missile system iccognized clearly 
the importance to deterrence of hostage populations. Critics of the 
ABM argued— and with decisive impact on the outcome of the debate 
—that an effective ABM defense of urban/industrial centers could 
be destabilizing to the nuclear balance: if side A (whether *hc United 
States or the US-S.R) deployed an ABM defense of its cities, side B 
could ho longer hold side 4's population as a hostage to deter an 
attack by A oh B. And in 1972 the same qrgu.r.cnt carried weight in 
the negotiation and ratification of the ABM limits in the SALT I 
agreements. 

Yet today the Soviet Union has adopted programs that have much 
the same effect oh the situation as ah ABM program would have. And 
as the Soviet civil defense program becomes more effective it tends 
to destabilize the deterrent relationship for the r ie reason: the 
United States can then ho longer hold as significant a proportion of the 
Soviet population as a hostage to deter a Soviet attack. Concurrently, 
Soviet Industrial vulnerability has been reduced by deliberate pol- 
icies, apparently adopted largely for military reasons, of locating 
three-quarters of new Soviet industry in small and medium-sized 
towns. The civil defense program also provides for evacuation of 
some industry and materials in time of crisis. 

In sum, the ability of U.S. nuclear power to destroy without ques- 
tion the bulk of Soviet industry and a large proportion of the Soviet 
population is by ho means as clear as it once. \ya«, even if one assumes 
most of U.S. striking power to be available and. directed to this end. 

A more crucial test, however, is to considcr'ihc possible resuhs of 
a Urge-scale nuclear exchange in which one Jidi: sought to destroy as 
much of the other side's striking power as possible, in order to leave 
itself in the strongest possible position af,tcr the exchange. As already 
noted, such a counterforce strategy appears to fit with Soviet ways 
of thinking and planning; it is a strategy we must take into account. 
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Soviet - U.S. Throw-Weight Ratios 
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Tables I and IT, on these two pages, apply thjs test over a period 
of years running from 1960 to (as it happens) 1984. For past periods, 
fairly assured estimates arc available for both sides. For future years, 
a median estimate of U S. programs, based on published data, has 
been used, while on the Soviet side there arc two alternative projec- 
tions- an "A threat" based- or. a representative estimate of Soviet 
force deployments and accuracy capabilities, and a "B-thrcat" reflect- 
ing the possibility of increased Soviet emphasis on accuracy and other 
strategic force factors. Roth forces arc assessed in terms of total 
available throw-weight, measuring this directly for assumed missile 
inventories and making full allowance for the bomber equivalent of 
missile throw-weight for both sides." 

The Tables assume an exchange in which the Soviet Union Jus at- 
tacked U.S. forces, and the United States lias retaliated by trying to 

"A H.ji tin torn ittigned an equivalent throw-weight of 10,000 Int. JnJ. j H*i a.sut 
tt,oon Il>*. Thr SRAM air-tn-mrface inutile In* a yifM about «|'.i>1 In thai of a Mimucman 
III waihead; hence, (or every ihtn SKAMt cuiti by a bmnhcr, thai bomber 11 j;i\en a throw 
weight rquivatc nl equal tn thr thrdV weight of onr^lmutrman III l.ajiluwn homht arc aitiimrrl 
I* have roughly thr yielil of Miirwttman II; hrnre', (or rath Uvdnwii bon.h carried by a bomber 
it it givrn 1 throwwright equivalent rqual tn thr throw wcirIh «l a Mimitcman ll". Thr alrri 
bomber forcr it aiiumrd I* to 40 percrnt of thr K ja inventory and to percent of the H-i 
inventory, degraded to incor|*rate penetration factori. 
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TABLE II ' ~" 
Soviet — U.S. Throw-Weight Differentials 
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reduce Soviet strategic throw-weight Jo the greatest extent possible. 
To assess the opposing forces before attack in terms of their relative 
thruw-wcigl t is of course only a partial measure of their comparative 
original tapabiliiy. in working out what would actually happen in 
the assumed exchange, full account has been taken of all relevant 
factors— in pat titular thenumber, yield, accuracy and reliability of 
the reentry vehicles associated with that throw-weight, and the hard- 
ness of the targets against which they are assumed to have been 
targeted. . 

It is the situation after attack, of course, that is most important. 
And here, since the targets remaining after the exchange would almost 
all be soft ones, missile accuracy and other refinements in the original 
postures no longer have the same significance. Surviving throw- 
weight thus becomes an appropriate total measure of the residual 
capability on both sides. # 

As worked out by Mr. T. K. Jones, wht> served af my senior tech- 
nical advisor when 1 was a member of the U;S. SALT delegation, 
the Tcsults of such an assessment are shown in Table 1, expressed in 
terms of the ratios, and Table II, expressed in. -.terms of the absolute 
units of wcight-r-by which one side exceeds the other before and 
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sifter Attack in the various periods and alternative cases examined." 
Based oh this method of assessment, the United States in 1960 held 
a slight, but increasing advantage over the Soviet Union; and this ad- 
vantage became greatest in about mid- 1964. Thereafter, however, 
Soviet programs— greatly accelerated, as earlier noted, after the 
Cuban missile crisis —started to reverse the tfend,-so that by mid-1968 
the total deployed throw-weights oh both sides, before a hypothetical 
nuclear exchange, were roughly equal. However, as the "after" curve 
shows, the U.S. operational military advantage persisted for some 
time thereafter,' offsetting the Soviet superiority in deployed throw- 
weight. For example, if in lOTp.thc Soviets had attacked U.S. forces, 
their entire prewar, advantage would have been eliminated, leaving 
the United States with substantial superiority at the end of the ex- 
change. However, this situation began to be reversed in 1073, with 
the Soviets gaining the military capability to end an exchange with 
an advantage in their favor. Moreover, in 1976 the "before" and 
"after" curves of Table I cross, signifying that the Soviets could, by 
initiating such an exchange, increase the ratio of advantage they held 
at the Mart of the exchange. By 1977, after a Soviet-initiated counter- 
force- strike against the United States to which the United States 
responded with a countcrfofcc strike, the Soviet Union would have 
remaining forces sufficient to destroy Chinese and Kuropcan NATO 
nuclear capability, attack U.S. population and conventional military 
targets, and still have a remaining force throw-weight in excess of 
that of the United States. And after 1977 the Soviet advantage after 
the assumed attack mounts rapidly. 

.In addition to the ratios and absolute differences that apply to the 
remaining 'throw-weight's of the two sides, there is a third factor which 
should bchorne in mind. Thatf actor is the absolute Icvclof the forces 
remaining to the weaker side. If that absolute level is high, continues 
under effective command andcontrol, and is comprised of a number 
of reentry vehicles (RVs) adequate to threaten a major poftion.of the 
other side's military and urban/industrial targets, this will be con- 
ducive to continued effective deterrence even if the ratios arc unfavor- 
able. These considerations reiriforcc the desirability of survivablc sys- 
tems and. methods of deployment. 

" I frgm iliat, (vm if >p»ff pffrni<tri(,_lht full iMiimptitmt i,«n| m Mr. Juno' »imly rammi 
h« «|iellt<l mil lirrt Security cumiiUialumx n«o»»(ily <mit 5r» for "line nf'tlie .iiuleityinj; ilaia, 
I have m\«rlf pint, over Mr. Jnnc»' ilila and »i»iinipl!tni» wild raft ami li.rti.rvr iliai thrv 
rrpir*rnt acarrfiij.?m^ ntijrriivr i*»k<ii , nf-ihe rrjrvant farWM. Aniiir all; »inctlii« mrihniU 
art »rlf-<nin*ilrnl ftiwn one period in tljr iictt. tlie/Vlmw I valid Urnd-line ami pace «f f hiiicr— 
wh!fh I hrlirvr tHe-roorr rxpctl Trailers oC'.thit article will find conform 10 their tnnrc general 
jmlfmtnu. 
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f n sum, the trends > in relative military strength are such that, unless 
wc move promptly to reverse them, the United States is moving'tb- 
warda. posture of minimum deterrence In Which we would be con- 
ceding to-thr Soviet Union .the. potential for a military arid political 
victoryif deterrence, failed. While it is probably not possible arid may 
. not he. politically desirable ; for the United States to strive for. a nu- 
clear-warrwinnihg capability, there are courses of action av ble to 
the United States whereby we could deny to the Soviets, such a capa- 
bility and remove the one-sided instability caused by their throw- 
weight advantage and by their civil defense program. 

To restore stability arid. the effectiveness of- the U.S. deterrent: (i) 
the survivability and capability of the U.S. strategic forces must be 
such that the Soviet Union could not foresee a-military advantage in 
attacking our forces, and (2) wc must eliminate or compensate for the 
one.-sided instability causcd;bythe:Spviet civil defense program. Spe- 
cifically, wc must remove the possibility that the Soviet Union could 
profitably attaclc U:S.. forces with a fraction of their forces and still 
" maintain reserves adequate for othej contingencies. 
-/As-to the civil-defense aspect, the absence of a;U.S. capability to 
protect its own population givc_s the Soviet iU,hioh an asymmetrical 
possibility of holding the U.S. pppulatiohas a hostage to deter retalia- 
tion following a Soviet attack on U.S. forces. Although the most eco- 
nomical and rapidly implementable approach to removing this one- 
sided instability would be for the United States to pursue a more 
active civil defense optogram pfJ' s -V wn r such a program docs not 
appear to bc'poliiicaily. possible at, this time. Its future political 
acceptability will be a function of the emerging threat and its appre- 
ciation by U.S. leadcrshipandbythe public. 

Two more practicable avenues of action suggest themselves. First* 
all of the options which would be effective in diminishing the one-, 
sided Soviet advantage involve some improvement in the accuracy oi 
U.S. missiles. Differential accuracy, improvements can; at least tem- 
porarily, compensate for. throw-weight inequality. 

This is a controversial issue which has. been studied extensively. 
The results ofone sudrstudy by a member of Congress arc shown in . 
the Congrctsional Record ol ^ May 20, 1975. AccArding to that study 
the Unilcd^Statcs presently holds a 4: t superiority in the hard-target 
kill capability, of missile forces. The Congressman notes inib.ii opposi- 
tion to a tJiS. high-accuracy 'maneuvering reentry vehicle (MaRV) 
program that MaRV would by the late jjo8os improve U.S. accuracy 
to .02 n.m. (120 feet), incorrectly estimating that this would increase 
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the U:S, advantage 10.7: 1 over the U.S.S.R. - assuming the latter 
was unable to develop MaRV by that time. However, the Congress- 
man's data also predict that thcjiard-targct kill capability of the 
Sovic; missile force will -by. the 1980s have increased lob-fold, so tfrat 
if the United States took no action- tolmprovc the accuracy of its mis- 
siles, the Soviet ttn ion \yould have an-advantageof 25: 1. While it is 
unnecessary to eq^_/'more than :( portion 6? IT.S. missiles with high- 
accuracy RVs, it is clear that substantial ace .a; improvements arc 
essential to avoid major Soviet superiority in a critical respect. 

Others argue that improvements J n U.S. missile accuracy would 
b. "destabilizing." More specifically, such programs "cbyld spur 
S (vjet countcrmc.isurcssuch as new programs to increase their sccorid- 
f.rikc capabilities by going to (•:) more sca-Iauhchcd strategic mis- 
sies, (2) air- ind sca-Iaunched.crui.sc missilrs t (3) expanded strategic 
bomber forces, and (4.) mobile lCBMs." 1 * These arguments ignore 
the central fact that deterrence is already being^criously undermined' 
byunilatcralactions of the Soviet Union. Hence, further self-restraint 
by the United States cannot but worsen. this condition. 

Moreover, the Soviet-programs citcdas consequences of U.S. accu- 
racy improvement are in fact stabilizing rather than -destabilizing. 
Under the SALT agreements on force ceilings, such reactions would 
compel offsetting reductions in the Soviet silo-based ICBM force, 
thereby reducing their total force throw-weight. Moreover, the re- 
placement JCBM systems arc not likely to .achieve accuracy equal 
to that of the silo-based LGBMs, while throw-weight mo-cd to 
bombers and, cruise missiles, bd.ausc.of the long flight time to targets, 
cannot be effectively used: in a first-strike countcr.forcc role. ' 

In sum, even-on -tV information furnished by those generally op- 
posing improved accuracy of U.S. missiles, improvement is necessary 
to avoid a major Soviet advantage, and the logical Soviet counter to 
suqh impro\emcnts would move the Soviets in a direction which, 
would stabilize the strategic relationship and reduce the Soviet throw- 
weight advantage. 

Second, the prospective Soviet advantage could be offset by .mea- 
sures to decrease the vuincntbilih of U.S. strategic nuclei, forces. 
Here there arc <cver.il ongoing progiams ahead) under way, notably 
the development of the" Trident submarine and the H 1 bomber; both 
these delivery systems will be inherently less vulnerable to a counter- 
force attack than fi.\i-| ICBM installations, the submarine by reason 
of its. mobility at sea and the B-i by virtue of its mobility and escape 

" Ail'liliornl vicwi of RtpitmitJlivt Sriirneiltr, "Altcrnaiiif Dcfcmr PoMure Suifmcni," 
Ktjwn ?«-'V» of Honie Armed Smirtt ("iimmfilw, M»y 10. 1975, [*• ijo. 
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speed as well as-thc potential ^apacit/tu maintain a portion of the B-i 
iorcc airborne in time of crisis. In addition^ programs to increase the; 
prc-Iaunch jtirvivability of U.S. bomber forces generally, as well as 
programs to increase air defense capability through the so-called 
AWACS system, operate. to reduce v.u!qcrabiJi»y of the tptal U.S. 

-force. To a considerable extent, however,' these programs arc already 
taken into account in the calculations shown on Tables I and it— if - 
they were to be delayed, the effect would be negative, and thc.contrary, 
if they were to be stepped up and accelerated. • _ 
I bclirvc. however, that these measures do^not go far enough. The 

.most vulnerable. U.S. delivery system today is that of our fixed and 

"hardened ICBM installations, including iMinutcman silos. Under 
present trends, it is only a question of time until a combination of 
the large throw-weight available to the Soviets and improved accu- 
racy will threaten the destruction of a high percentage of these in 
stallations - so that today there-is considerable talk-in some quarters of 
actually phasing out U.S. ICBM installations. 

I believe such action would be unwise, arid that it is entirely fea- 
sible, at not'c.Nccssive cost, to adopt a hew system of deployment that 
would not only permit the retention of our ICBMs— which con- 
tribute heivily to the total U.S. throw-weight -but would actually 
make .these a more critical and effective component of. the U.S. strik- 
ing fof.ee. The system that would accomplish these ends would be a 
proliferation of lowct^t shelters for what Is called. 1 multiple launch- 
point system. The essence of such a system would be to construct a 
large number of shelter installations, so that the smaller number of 
actual missile launchers could be jcadily moved and deployed among 
:thc5c,insuHati\>nson-'a:ra0dom'p.attcrmdj:!ibcratc.'y .'varied at adequate 
intervals of time. ' f ' - ~? . 

- The ingredients for such a system arc, I believe, already in cxis 
ience, not.ihly through the availability of sufficiently large areas of 
western desert land now owned by the {Department of Defense. On 
this land thcr „■ cou|d be created a large number of hardened .shelters, 

' or altcrn.il ycly thc;mi$silcs themselves vouKi be encase J in hardened 
capsules rcocployablc among a large riun'bcr of "soft" shelters. -Prcr 
liaiinary $twii} indicates that the research, development and; procure- 
ment costs of a system along these lines would average .<ppfo\im,uc!v 
$\.$ -billion a year in 1975 dollars o\cr the next ei^ht to ten ye^rs. In- . 
asroutn. as the current level of obligatiun.il „ut1u»r*ty for strategic 
weapons sy»tcn:s is on the yrdcr oi ty pillion per year - muih less, as 
already jioted, tluri: the comparable amounts obligated annually in 

.. 195^62--! bclicvcthis is a cost we should be prepared tw accept,. ■'.■ 
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:Xhc, objective of creating wch a new system of deployment would 

be ui greatly increase the thr,Ow-wcight costs to the Soviets ofdestroy 

ing a substantial portion of ouVdcterrerit forces. This is achieved with 

a multiple launch-point system. „$«:jcc in i»rdcr -t« 'destroy the system 

virtually all of the relevant shelter installations would need to be 

destroyed. Then; wc-Ud" be n;any more hardened shelters or. cheap- 

.^u!»tcd mis>ilcs'thah the present number of fixed installations, so that 

the Soviets would be required to commit a larger portion of. their ^ 

throw-wcight to this task than they wbi/J<4 to t^c-laik o/. attacking . 

fixed installations— the traiJc-off of U:S. tljrjw-wcighr dcUtroyci to 

Soviet thr«»\\ -weight uscd'W'juid greatly favor the UnitciStatcs.Thus 

. the ii^yict advantage in a countcrforcc exchange would be drastica'ly 
reduced or eliminated. 

Furthermore, I believe that such a 11.3. move would be likely to 
lead to Soviet countermines that would havc^a constructive impact' 
on the overall balance. The 1'igica.I a^*wcr to suth..< U.S._mo.vc would 
be for tl^Suvict t'Je ti 1 s»:bMitiitc ; cither multiple' launch^poinj mis- 
-itlcs or SLUMs fur a pjttion of their large fixed I CB.Yls. They would 
thereby increase the survivability of their systems, but at the cost of 
substantiall) reducing their throw-weight advantage. -Siuh moves by 
both sides would greatly improve crisis itability and thus significantly 
reduce the risk of a nuclear war. _ T - ; '. 

. In essence, the multiple launch- poihtjileajs a method of preserving 
.and \iu teasing-lhc. effect" vegoss of land-based systems by making them 
partially mobile. ttiSj however, necessary to t..kc account of the 
usual argument advanced for i-apniijg land based mobile missile sys- 
tems. Tlii> argument is that it u more difficult to verify^ with con- 
fidence the number of mobile and thus redeploy ibic launch^ is de- 
ployed by cither side than it is to verify the number of fixcdslios. The "" 
njcj.it of thi> ar^'unicnijadcs m'A^iqa.tJon 'iherr up. to to or 12 mil- 

. iihn pounds of MlRA'cd throw-weight ear "be expected to be avail- 
able to the Sovict.swlc undir the limits contemplated by the Vladivos- 
tok Accord. With improved accuracy, less than four million pounds of 
MIRA ed thr'iw-wright could threaten thedctruction of a high ..per- 
centage of the fixed silos on the U.S. side. No practicable add-on . 

.-thi.iugh .-woycj j/\td mobile lauavbcr%.tathc-in to \ 2 million'pou.ids't.'f 
throw wcijjiiL.pcrnu'lCjijjic Soviet side uwuld compensate strategi- 
cally 'for.-thc-'j'itfitionarthrow-wc'ght requirement "that a U.S. multi- 
ple launch point system would impose. A significant portion of a U.S. 
multiple launch ,)oint syMtm should syvivc even if the Soviet Union 
were to devote tt.jhe task of attacking it double the four million; 
pounds of jMlRVcd. throw weight it w.uul<L have. (u7 allocate to the 
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destruction of our Minutcman silos." 

Undoubtedly, there are other programs which would also be neces- 
sary, fn particular, it would seem to be essentia], if the Soviet Union 
is to be permitted an unlimited number of Backfires, that we not grant 
them a free ride forthcir bomber forces. This would require a re- 
versal of congressional action limiting support for the AWACS pro- 
gran..j3ut taking everything into consideration, the magnitude of the 
U.S. effort required 1 would be far less than thai which we undertook 
in thcjr/57-1962 period in response to Sputnik and the then-threat^ 
ened vulnerability of our borriberforce. 

VIII 

Some of my friends argue that those knowledgeable about such 
matters should bear in mind the horrors of a nuclear war, and should 
call for U.S. restraint in the hope the U.S.S.R.. will follow our lead. 
Having been in charge of the U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey team 

"Under (he Vladivottok Accord, both lidca act permitted i;jao MIRVcd mittile lauiichert 
The maiimum MIRVeil-throw-weight the Soviet! could obtain within thu limit vrtlh the mitiilci 
they are currently truing and beginning to deploy It: 

4,500,060 poundt. on joi SS-ilt (about 15,006 poundt each) 
- 7,100,000 potindi on 1,61a SS-iot (about 7,660 pound* each) 
for a total MIRVed throw-weight of it.f million pouhdi. However, it it unlikely that the 
Sovieti will reach thji inaiimum, 11 they are currently deploying tome SS-i7», which will. have 
a throw-weight of about 5,060 poundt, and they may chnnie not to MIRV all of their SS-ifi A 
more likely figure it leu than ten million poundi of MIKVed throw-weight. 

A reliable megaton-range RV with a CEP (circular error probable, a meaturc of accuracy) 
of 0.115 nautical milet hat a probability of damage of I5 percent againtt a tilo of 1,500 pii 
(poundt per iqtiare inch) hardnctt. The targeting of two >uch RVt on the tilo would give a 
probability of damage of about ti percent taking into account bot! liability and accurac) An 
SS-il m»»ilr may have up to eight megaton-range RVt (International lnttitute for Strategic 
Stud in, Tkt Mihlirf Ktlmtt, 1974-7$)', thut a megaton-range RV may require around i.doo 
.poundt of.ihrow-weight. Th^.hM.throw-wrlght-rcquired, ihen,.to threaten oa. percent -deit ruction _ 
of 1,000 hard tilnt would be. approximately four million poundi, anuming the Scricti .rhieve 
CF.Pt averaging an eighth of a mile. 

A multiple launch point ICBM 'ytttm with <oo-pii hard iheltcri or rncapiulated.miivlei jn 
toll thellert would .require cnuiiderably more throw-weight for itt iletlruction. To barrage 
attack tuch a mobile iyitcm deployed on (,000 iquare nautical rhilct of laid at an area target 
would require about t*,ooo megaton- range RVt to achieve a oj percent damage level. The .»w- 
weight required for thit lorce would be contidcrahly above the Soviet available force. F.vii at 
Itw a damage level at 10 percent would require almoit 4,000 megaton-range RVi, a '-'ow- 
weight of Sit lean eight million poundi. 

Atiuming the tame factort for accuracy and reliability at uted above in caleulat.ng the 
potential remltt of an attack on kilo-bated tCIIMt, an equal probabilii) of ilarn.gr (15 lercent 
for a tingle reliable RV) an be achieved againit a toopvi thelter with a 190 kiloton wcvpon. 
Since a Minuieman III, with a total of three RVi of leu than aoo-kt yield, hat a throw-ucight 
•J about a,noo pounds »n RV of aoo-kt yield might require. about loo poundt of throw. weight. 
Thut a I'.S de|itoymeut of tome 10,000 tlieltfti would require eight- million pound* of Soviet 
MIRVed throw-weight to threaten destruction of 71 percent pf*the multiple launch-point i\ilem. 
The entire ten million pound fore* would rait* the level of dettructinn to only 77 percent". The 
eott of adding RVt to the Soviet attack force thould betubnantially greater than the cott tq-the 
United Statei of adding thellert. In any cate, it would appear technologically infcatlhle to 
reduce tit* throw- weight required per RV to leu than too poundi, even if accuraciet were 
eventually to approach itr* CEP. 
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of 500 physicists and engineers who measured the detailed effects of 
the two-nuclear weapons used at Nagasaki and 'Hiroshima, the only 
two such weapons ever used in anger, and having been associated with 
many of the subsequent studies of the probable effects of the more 
modern weapons, I am. fully sensitive to.the first point. But to min- 
imize the risks of nuclear war, it would seem to rhe wise to assure that 
no enemy could believe he could profit from such a war. 

As to the second point, Helmut Sonncrifeldt, Counselor for the 
State Department, recently described the preconditions for the U.S. 
detente policy in the following terms: 

The-coursc on which -we embarked requires toughness of mind- and steadfastness 
of purpose. It demands a sober view not only of Soviet strengths but of our own. 
It is an attempt to evolve a balance of incentives for positive behavior anil -pen* 
altiu for belligerence; the objective being to iristillih the minds of our potential 
adversaries an appreciation of'the benefits of cooperation- rather than conflict and 
thus lessen the threat of war .... Interests will be respected only if it is clear 
that r' iy can be defended. Restraint will prevail only if its absehc is known to 
carry' ncavy risks.'* 

Unfortunately, I believe the record shows that neither negotiations 
nor unilateral restraint have operated to dissuade Soviet leaders from 
seeking a nucleaf-war-winnihg capability— or from the view that with 
such a capability they could effectively use pressure tactics to get their 
way in crisis situations. 

Hence it is urgent that the United States take positive steps to main- 
tain strategic stability and high-,quality deterrence. If the trends in 
Soviet thinking continue to evolve in the manner indicated by the 
internal statements of 'Soviet leaders, and if the trends in relative mil- 
itary capability continue toevolvc in the fashion suggested by. the 
prior analysis, the foundations for hope in the evolution of a true 
relaxation of tensions between the U.S.S.R. and much of the rest cf the 
world will be seriously in doubt. 

»• lltlmut Sonnmff Idf, "Th* Meaning 01 Wlrni*," X«Mf Wit Ctlltft Iniw, Jul)-Augu»t 

'♦7J; tr- j-»- 
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• The following letter responds to a letter, 
from a group of Stanford scientists which appeared 
in the Congressional ' Record for March 11, _ 1976 be- 
ginning at -page S3304.- 

Pauu H. Nit ze 



1500 Wilson Blvd. 
Suite 1500 

Arlington, Va. 22209 
February 23, 1976 



The Honorable Adlal E. Stevenson 
United States Senate 
Washington, 0. C. 20510 

Dear Adlal: 

I have studied with care the comments of the Stanford 
Arms Control and Disarmament group contained In their letter 
to you of January 23rd. In the Introductory paragraphs 
they advance certain general propositions upon which I will 
comment at some length, n the succeeding .paragraphs they 
offer a number of detailed comments which ire, I believe, 
contrary to fact or based, upon a misreading or distortion 
of what I have said. These I will deal with in some detail 
later; 

In their opening substantive paragraph they suggest that 
there is an inconsistency between. the views I participated 
in formulating in the 1950s and 1960s and those expressed 
In my current Forei g n Affairs article. I believe this to be 
untrue. In an -article published in 1960. under the. tl.tle, 
"Political Aspects of a National Strategy," I concluded with 
the following paragraphs: 

"What then should we do? I see no simple solution. 
In the .first place, we have to have a secure deter- 
rent force; this we tre now trying to achieve. I 
would only wish that we were doing it faster. Secondly, 
.we should continue t- T' ognize that such a deterrent 
force, by itself, is » ^adequate and Insecure founda- 
tion for policy and 'n. /e need more. If we can see 
any possibility of wurk,..g out reciprocal actions with 
the Russians whereby mutual deterrence can be made 
substantially more secure, we should continue to strive 
for that goal. If, however, we find the Communists 
have moved over to a harder line, I should think we 
should batten down the hatches and put a great deal 
more effort into striving for that military posture 
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which .at a miriimumi should persuade the Russians... 
lhat'v.ey had better negotiate with us for agreement 
rather than for the purpose of humiliating us or 
doing us in. 

"In conclusion, I should point out that while we are 
wrestling with the politico-military foundations of bur 
policy we cannot in any way neglect its other aspects. 
There is much to be done in the economic field, in ' ■ < 
the psychological and purely political fields, and in 
the quality of our diplomacy. 

"Perhaps the most important point of all is that we 
restore precision and accuracy to our thinking about 
the issues of our policy as a nation arid to the words 
we use in talking about them. Platitudes put but 
merely. to ease the problems of one day can really do 
us In." 

the point of my current article is that the evidence indicates 
the Soviets have moved over to a harder line and that we 
should, in fact,, prudently "batten down the hatches." 

Of course, nuclear weapons are different from conventional 
weapons. But does that mean that rational argument about then 
should be foregone and that we should rest upon emotion-based 
platitudes? I believe hot. As to the last sentence of their 
first paragraph, I would refer them to the passage in my article 
beginning on pa$e 231. 

In their second paragraph they suggest that political 
persuasion is at the heart of all strategic doctrines and that 
my statements can have a negative -impact 'on our -credibility. 
In my article I make the point that deterrence deals with 
attempts by indications of capability and will to dissuade 
the potential enemy from taking certain actions. I find it 
impossible to believe that statements that nuclear war 1s 
unthinkable, and that one should not rationally discuss what 
capabilities are necessary to assure high qjality deterrence, 
increase our credibility. To the contrary, .it should be 
obvious that rational discussion based upon a determination 
to maintain high quality deterrence and action to give us the 
necessary capabilities are exactly what is needed to maintain 
our credibility. 

In the latter portion of paragraph two they extend the 
application of their approach to allies and third countries 
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with particular reference to noi -proliferatiohi it -is in part 
due to a decrease in the credibility of U.S. power that certain 
countries are tending in the direction of attempting to put 
themselves in a position to have a nucl»ar deterrent of their 
own. The ultimate danger from proliferation would be ■realized 
if satellites of Moscow, protected by a Moscow possessed of 
effective strategic nuclear supcriorityi were then in a position 
to threaten the use of nuclear weapons in the manner that Cuban 
forces are how using Soviet supplied conventional weapons in 
Africa. 

In the final sentence of their second paragraph, it said 
that discussion about the political and strategic "weakness" 
of our strategic posture is a product ot a segment of American 
strategic thinkers, hot of Soviet officials or responsible 
Soviet writers. This just isn't so. The consistent line of 
official writings within the Scv/iet Union is that there has 
been a significant shift, favoring the Soviet Union, in the 
correlation of forces and that "detente" is ah American con- 
cession which has followed from a "realistic" appraisal of 
growing Soviet power. 

Ha'-ing dealt with the major premise of my Stanford friends 
that it is inconsistent and harmful. to discuss nuclear strategic 
issues as they are discussed in my Foreign Affairs article, 
let me how address the secondary comments they make in the 
remainder of their letter. 

The point made in the first and second sentences of their 
third paragraph is basically incorrect. Had we based our 
decisions either on an objective assessment of developing Soviet 
capabilities or on their publicly-stated intentions, the U.S. 
would.be in a strategic position less unfavorable .than we ire 
today. "Instead, we based decisions on American assumptions 
as to Soviet intentions. We assumed that the Soviets would 
curtail their weapons building programs once. they reached parity. 
Many assumed that Soviet acceptance of the ABM treaty meant 
that they accepted the '■oncept of deterrence through mutually 
assured destruction. It was assumed, in spite of a Soviet 
indication to the contrary, that the Soviet Union would be 
restrained by the U.S. unilateral statements appended to the 
SALT I agreements. Some now argue that the Backfire bomber 
should be exempted from the SALT II limits because the Soviets, 
they say, do not intend to use it as a strategic weapon. 

The last two sentences of the third paragraph are also 
incorrect. My quotations from Soviet leaders relate to their 
attitude toward detente. I believe they are representative; 
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they were addressed to Internal Soviet audiences, and cannot 
properly be labeled propaganda statements. For another selec- 
tion, I refer readers to Theodore Draper's recent article in 
Commentary , entitled "Appeasement and Detente." 

I believe the argument of jny Stanford friends in the fourth 
paragraph is also incorrect. The Soviet MIRV proposal was 
quite unrealistic; it called for no limitation oh. further MIRV 
testing. It is virtually impossible to determine whether a 
deployed missile, once that type of missile has been tested 
in a MIRV mode, is MIRVed or hot. 

The statement in their fifth-paragraph that the United 
States has not restrained its strategic. technology pace is 
also incorrect. The United States has for many years restrained 
its strategic technology pace. Examples include the WS-120A 
ICBM. hard-rock silos, Hark-500 reentry vehicles, the Hard Site 
Defense System, and improved guidance systems for both ICBHs 
and SLBHs. 

With respect to the argument in the last portion of the 
fifth paragraph, it should be noted that Dr. Schlesihger's 
posture statement of 1575 gave its warnings in terms of economic 
factors rather than the explicit military consequences noted 
in my article. However, the warnings of the posture statement 
are nonetheless there for those who would heed them. 

Dr. Schlesinger, in his recent article ( Fortune , February 
1976), states that "at no point since the 1930s has the Western 
world faced so formidable a threat to its survival." Secretary 
of Defense Rumsfeld, in requesting an increased defense budget 
for FY 1977 Indicated that cutting the proposed budget would 
risk starting the United States on the road to military inferior- 
ity. As my Stanford friends must well realize, the recent 
political climate has been against publication of explicit 
warnings. Indeed, as noted above, my Stanford friends argue 
that we should not discuss our weaknesses in public. 

With respect to the next paragraph, one should note that 
the decisions of the 1960s were necessarily based on facts and 
estimates available at that time. I am sure that my Stanford 
friends would agree that today's decisions should be based on 
facts and estimates that are now available. We now know that 
the Soviets did hot stop at a position of parity with the U.S. 
It is true that our decisions must weigh the survivability of 
U.S. retaliatory nude»r forces and the vulnerability, of Soviet 
cities and industry. Today's decisions must recognize that tht 
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Sovfets are continuing to undorn i ne. the - surv i vabi li t y of U.S. 
forces f.t)d to reduce. the vulnerability of their population 
and industry.; 

In the ninth paragrapn it is stated that I concluded that 
winitauw dcten nee would, in fact, be useless. This is a misr 
quotation. My conclusion as published is that "the effect of 
this level of deterrence would be to provide limited deterrence 
of a full-scale attack on the U.S. population. It would have 
less strength (n detering a Soviet attack on U.S. forces or 
on allies.. i" 

in the middle of the ninth paragraph, my Stanford friends 
refer to recent Senate hearings. These hearings discussed 
extensively the possibility that the U.S. might be deterred 
from retaliation after a Soviet attack limited to the U.S. 
strategic forces. This possibility arises not from the disr 
puted number of Americans who might be killed in the initial 
Soviet strike but from the 90, Million additional number of 
Americans who would be killed if the U.S. retaliated and then 
the Soviets attacked U.S. cities. It is conceivable that those 
who now assume nuclear w«r to be unthinkable might, under those 
circumstances, conclude that continued survival of the remaining 
U.S. population would out-weigh the need to avenge the deaths 
of those already killed. T he assertion that 20 million Americans 
would be killed fr,' the initial Soviet strike does not affect 
this issue. Us<ng the same set of assumptions which produces 
the 20 million fatalities estimate, the number of fatalities 
which would follow from an attack on both forces and cities 
would tota', at least 110 million, still leaving a total of 90 
million Americans as hostages. 

...In the latter portiorv of their ninth paragrapjh,_i.t is. 
assorted that l.have Ignored the retaliatory power of U.S. 
strategic a.ircrtft and SLBt's. It is clearly stated in the 
article tnat the analysis includes not only the ICBMs but the 
SLBtfs and strategic bombers of both sides. .Furthermore, the 
analysis does not ignore the fact that the Soviets have chosen 
to place 75 percent of their nuclear yield in land-based ICBMs, 
whereas the United States has only 25 percent of that power in 
its Hihuteman force. 

The last sentence of paragraph eleven is a misstatement 
of what is said in the article. 

^ Paragraph twelve incorrectly summarizes, what I said on 
pa> '13 of my article with respect to flexible-response . 
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Paragraph thirteen draws an incorrect inference by taking 
from page 213 of my article the quotation dealing with a posture 
probably unattainable by the United .States and combining it 
with another quotation from page 216, which deals with Soviet 
beliefs influencing their weapons and civil defense programs. 
Moreover, there is faulty logic in the construction of this 
inference. If a war-winning capability is the best deterrent, 
it would follow that possession of such a capability would 
reduce the likelihood of <ar to the lowest level ; thereby 
reducing "the need to control the level of the disaster implied 
by nuclear war." 

In paragraph fourteen, they quote a portion of a sentence 
from page 216 of my article, the full sentence reads: "But 
the programs they set under way about i962-rabove ill the new 
family of weapons systems, embodying not only numbers and size 
but also greatly advanced technology., the development and deploy- 
ment of thich began to be evident beginning in 1971 but which 
must have been decided upon some years earl 1er--seem to reflect 
a fundamental state of mind oh the Soviet side that contains ho 
doubt as to the desirability of i war-winning capability,, if 
feasible ." Clearly, the logic orth»t «ntence does n6t_"rest" 
on my subsequent observations concerning the -^viet civil defense 
program. Those observations do, however, supporvthe point. 
Furthermore, no reports of statements by Soviet leaders to Inter- 
nal audiences in recent years, insofar as I have sevn them* _ 
Imply that a nuclear war cannot be won. there are rixMnv'.J-.^' 
statements, however, which imply the opposite. ~~ 

With respect to my Stanford friends' argument in their 
paragraph fifteen, 1 find myself in deepest disagreement. They 
begin by excerpting a single sentence. The entire paragraph 
in-my article reads as follows; 

"Up to that point (the Cuban missile crisis) some- 
» thing approaching a war-winning capability seemed 
to most Americans the best possible form of deterrence, 
and thus desirable. However, as it became clear that 
the Soviet Union too was developing massive and sur- 
vivable missile delivery capabilities, this view changed 
to the bel,*' ' that even though a nuclear war might be 
won in a .Mlitary sense, it could not be won 

in a poli, i sense. That led to the further view 
that mutuai. terrence through mutally assured destruc- 
tion was th ist feasible objective." 
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They then suggest that a U>S; nuclear posture, sjch is It po$r 
scssed at the time of the Cuban missile crisis, if it were 
attainable today, would not yield a stable world and would be 
an abomination to our allies and an invitation to proliferation. 
They base this view on their belief that any assumption that 
the U.S. will, never abuse Its military power Is hot acceptable 
in today's world. If one lacks confidence that the U.S. 
Government, with its democratic structure of checks and balances. 
Is less likely than the Soviet Union to use its power wisely 
for the preservation and development of a reasonably tolerable 
world, there 1s no reasonable basis oh which the issues I have 
discussed can take place. It is absurd to suggest that our 
power was an abomination to our allies at the time of the 
Berlin and Cuban missile crises. Today our allies are concerned, 
hot by our excessive power, but by doubts as to its sufficiency; 
It is these same doubts, hot fear of an excess of U.S. power, 
that stimulate the tendency toward nuclear proliferation. 

the comments of my Stanford friends in paragraph sixteen 
regarding use of throw-weight as ah index of capability indicate 
a failure to read the article oh which they are commenting. 
Their comments relate only to the comparison of throw-weight 
which exists before an attack, the article clearly states 
that "to assess the opposing forces before ah attack in terms 
of their relative throw-weight is, of course, only a partial 
measure of their comparative original capability." the article 
goes on to point but that "it Is the situation after attack, 
of course, that Is most important.'' 

The situation after attack is necessarily based on what 
would actually happen in a nuclear exchange between the forces 
_pf the. two sides.. JM article points, putjthajt l^mak.ingLthls. _ 
assessment "full account has been taken of all relevant factors-- 
in particular the number, yield,, accuracy, and reliability of 
the reentry vehicles associated with that throw-weight, and 
the iiardness (survivability) of the targets against which they 
are assumed to have been targeted." 

While I believe, for reasons stated in the article, that 
the bala^e of throw-weight existing after ah exchange 1s an 
appropriate total measure of residual" miTitary capability, I 
have also examined more sophisticated indices. One such index 
is known as "equivalent warheads." It takes into account the 
number, yield, and accuracy of the warheads and bombs on each 
side as well as the survivability characteristics of the targets 
against which these warheads could be used. Hence, "EM" recognizes 
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in detail the. elements of advantage believed to be held by 
both sides. Chart 3, attached, compares the trends in after 
attack throw-weight with the trend in after attack EW. "As 
can be seen, the use of this more sophisticated index does 
hot alter the situation portrayed in the charts used in the 
article. 

It is difficult to understand my Stanford friends' remarks 
about the U.S. "enormous bomber throw-weight" since the article 
makes clear that the analysis includes the missile equivalent 
of this bomber throw^ight; Similarly, it is clear that the 
analysis is based on what the U.S. currently plans, to do, hot 
what we could do. My Stanford friends note that the U.S. 
could load our bombers differently and increase the throw- 
weight of our ICBMs by a large factor. However* these modifi- 
cations alone would make little difference in the after attack 
throw-Weight balance but would alter the before attack balance 
In a direction that would exacerbate the instability of the 
strategic relationship. .My Stanford friends cite the Soviet 
conversion of SS-7 and SS-8 missile launchers to much smaller 
SLBH launchers as evidence that the Soviets don't regard throw- 
weight as the central measure of strategic power. However, 
while this conversion reduces Soviet before attack superiority, 
it increases Soviet after attack superiority. 

In paragraph nineteen, my Stanford friends assert that 
my assessment of Soviet civil defense is "contradicted by 
facts" and that "there are important reasons why the civil 
defense issue has lain dormant ever since the backyard shelter 
scare in the U,S..." Since they do hot cite these "facts" and 
"important reasons" 1t is not possible to comment on them or 
determine the relevance of reasons important within the United 
States to a Soviet program oriented to pre-attack evacuation 
and dispersal of population rather than to "backyard shelters." 

I do not believe that citation of clerical errors in 
translating miles to kilometers is a reliable indication of 
the extent of effectiveness of the Soviet civil defense prepara- 
tions. Moreover, inadequacy of Soviet shelter ventilation 
provisions is an easily corrected Item and it is almost certain 
that, 1f this deficiency is indeed serious, the Soviets would 
have become aware of it during last summer's "military-sports" 
games. These exercises are reported to have included 23 million 
Soviet youths, of whom seven million participated In advanced 
activities which Included shelter building. 
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In paragraph twenty* the assertion that "the Soviet program 
gives only minimal protection to their population" is false. 
U.S. estimates are that unless the U.S. deliberately attempts 
to maximize Soviet population losses, their evacuation program 
alone (without fallout shelters) would limit their fatalities 
to less than 10 million people. Similarly, a study by Stanford 
Research Institute contradicts their assertion that ho civil 
defense program can be effective without extensive evacuation 
rehearsals. 

It is also false to assert that "the Soviet military indus- 
trial base is" totally exposed;" The Soviet programs call for 
extensive provisions to enhance the survival of the industrial 
equipment essential to rapid recovery. Open literature indicates 
that industrial plants are subject to frequent drills involving 
the emplacement of.protective means* fire-fighting* and simulated 
restoration. A U.S. study currently underway has developed 
preliminary indications that the Soviet protective means are 
particularly effective against the size warheads carried by 
the U.S. SLBMs. Intelligence briefings in this' area are of 
limited value since the intelligence community has put a low 
priority on monitoring this area for many years. 

It is Incorrect to assert, asjny Stanford friends do in 
paragraph twenty-one, that in the ABM. Treaty the Russians agreed 
to keep themselves defenseless. The Russians limited only one 
particular form of defense, the only one in which the U.S. held 
• major technological lead, they refused to limit air defenses 
or anti-tactical ballistic missile defenses and agreed only 
to relatively ambiguous wording. Important parts of the ABM 
agreement, such as the definition of testing in an ABM mode, 
rest upon unilateral U.S. Interpretive statements. Neither 
side considered limits on civil defense preparation's which the 
Soviets accelerated after signing the ABM Treaty. 

I concur with my Stanford friends' statement in paragraph 
twenty-two that our first priority must be to deter war by 
achieving a stable balance and that it should be our goal to 
have invulnerable deterrent forces on-both sides. However, the 
analysis published in my article shows that the situation is 
now moving toward an unstable strategic balance, a principal 
reason being that the Russians are developing a counterfoil 
capability such that b, attacking the U.S. deterrent forces 
the Soviets would Increase their ratio of superiority over the 
United Stated. My friends are inconsistent in this paragraph 
arguing in favor of Invulnerable deterrent forces while later 
arguing against measures which would reduce the vulnerability 
of the most vulnerable element of our deterrent force. 
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My Stanford friends. In pointing out in paragraph twenty- 
five that deployment of a multiple launch-point system would 
make it impossible to- count ICBMs, create the_1nfercnce that 
without such systems, ICBMs can be counted. This inference is 
incorrect; we have never been able to count ICBMs (as opposed 
to ICBM launchers) and do not expect to obtain such capability 
in the future; Moreover, if the Soviets elect to cheat and 
take simple precautions to conceal their actions, we may 
be unable to count all ICBM launchers. 

My proposal is to create "a large number of hardened 
shelters, or alternatively, the missiles themselves could be 
encased in hardened capsules redeployable among a large number 
of 'soft' shelters." Their remark regarding the cost of shelters 
'probably refers to the shelter designs which were studied ten 
years ago.. Hardened shelters redesigned for the currently 
projected Soviet threat reduce by half the cost of shelters. 
I tend to favor the hard capsule-soft shelter concept because 
the shelter cost is estimated to be even iower--'abbu.t oner 
tenth that of the old hard shelter. Moreover, for those con- 
cerned about verification, this latter concept permits counting 
the launchers using much the same principles now used "to count 
SL8M launchers. 

Because the issues discussed here impinge on the formidable 
thrett to the survival of the Western world noted by Or. 
Schlesingtr, it is my hope that the issues will be treated in 
as objective and factual manner as possible. 



Sincerely, 




Paul !i. Nitzt 
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wilii/nanl 


HlOMfTNUCUM 

ubwnoM 


Nl»tfltrMCtonitfi«P| 


Nomiiif tnt ttun bin) 


<Norm>njnt|1fi&l« 
compaitdidtlnt) 


NUTMOUTION 


R<d«1«nlromthtM 

tiplOMX 


Ttttl i^nitfd a ttw TMi of 
mil« bu< r»t!l» rtCixti 


Clrfnmilir^ttpoWd 
mtiamnviMe mattr>al: 
int tfefithctvidinc 
Uf|e nuMcbuiidin^ 


■USTWMC 


Eipunuyi c< t«l 60n* 
nulrruIputtnlfflAto 

■ prciitft 


Dntructm o( buildigt 
jt««llm<fOuliniiirM&. . 
lo fSTp'f from t,,int<*i«ti 
and Ut>in£t>u>M(nBl tram 
l«Io!fnmilri 


C«acua(«o 
biaiiuieltan. . 
rtinfortrd puCICbuildinp 


FM.10UT 



R<dnKiiYtrra)»:H(>< 
ttpwCMMrth 


untitthtaofrbfofte 
hundred milfi 


Shetlerinl £ry largt putlc 
tXnUittpMJpKiallhetttt 

IwtlndiyliKimlo 
untillne r'addtenlevtl 
h»d*ddMm 



*H »*nO Tpoar t u*4 »»« 
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law »*• -l ilV 1U<>^m IV ts>U 

l\a*» **•>«, fjtaif h*m< ■■>*! ta> *<*«2rf 
*«1— *•*» iK*f ?<%. •**■*<! ■•* t+ +i* rtt 
rvU*»**« * Tfcf» fc*» «• halt ■* iVt #i 
|-*a»*.*.1 fct ***■ .<*rwt« m M*<M War 



TV J»fif*»#- m«»**«f» *d«<*lM m 
IV I '*, aM *n*>a*Wft by Uw 1>>Im«. «• 
lVp*w««*(«Wlm TV trthfW*! 
pi-'MKhk ^«**(na ahrfttf ■oikr^i 

"*•»•* *M«I HSH»fKT, ntmj(fniT» »Tr«« 

• -** avl aVPMHWfi *«»t TV Ct*f*— 

»J>I**J* l« bw r m|WrfH iV |if**«*»t* 

*> -a^mr- * t^utrl IS xwrlali. 

I"n0 IM**** fVr-j***." nbnttlM that 
■tf Mtir »h*l'»rt n«iM l» hu.lt at • n*l 

•4 (** h>'lf*-\ |P WmtUt iMHtlMMTH 

!■«*» >r*fi K'rr if* f*«ii tlodrfounH 
iVt * >A>-tiLl>«r> ■ihnimtfil- t*n 
raiarfc l«frr i*an I Vt fjfl*lrd f«f j<*(» 
»t*t*<* fof «*«u«l»t«a*vitem i»i\f** 
%t*i t* *+* ,-»*r«, '*«ral *•!*" • 

|W» *MiVt m|Wf \V XA*<«1I 

»rnH In a* aiU7t/V iH^t-^H' " 
••**.*■ |*f t^* tvevu *< tvH"-!**- 

■;« *SV t| -<H«nV * ft.* SfUr»* 
■^VwJ *■ ■ j ,.,wt*v--k new »* *n |V 

^*I^(l*«* .Vn.i ><*"!» asrpm(t| It 

i>h*t» •«• t W(«tnT tv »ii*i*Ji 

r*i>»«i>i *l I X**. IV pntrntnmt *rf • 

IWtP*Mw.l ^ tttt thanmrv «<"I«1V 

**»• i. r**^ <• r <**«*■» ** kt**« **j 

p*f«*.*i *r— > * r« **«»••*»* H f *»rtt 

^av**4*i»*. IT*) I**}*** l«a/*W h) (■&■»«**■ 



iff** ■*"»! <rtT d**IWr» «*•« ir«i»w 

d>>tit iWlffi" «n>n< fMtrf mU it fwld 

p««iyl* jw *i]*«rv truK A «*f"pl* pl*n 

«ff liit - * wtfrtv MVnnfinC !<• lS* IV 
n«*l il'ndi* c*vld rtd*rr l»» f«t*Iili« 
m **D •* (4>r« If* »lit«^Vf iiwl ratKM 
ri(<mnf *h^lf*f tplm fffffnl l*» 
•Kit* ||««?n»f rwit^r nft* can (•*»*■ 
vrf* r* M**l*"fi *oir»*t * ■»l<l»n *11kV 
In th* flnifK t4 *h*tt*rv t*n*n'^t nu 

in fr*»j**Tt*i« »ilh tt* M**t *a*r tin 

lh« **m^w»rt m iffy *m*tl Thf r»<i«nn m 

J.i Matt tffnti T« •»• Ihw r«<*» thai 

u»<K fh>ni a H' aitntAn •ipL^*nn *t a 
ilitUM* t in akldfKfUn r- ^nf«i ap 

|tfKHa\j|flvS 

Kit " 

lh» fftT*n*rtT »< !*• |^-« t .i radMtn^i 

««i*tf «f lK» aKnrptawi I7 ai* T>«» 
a«wti|int lolf*»«j«aU* h4«*l«S»(t#n 
itm{riMt f'« |f«i (*m *»'l t* ffffln* 
•(■■»tl « I n*«fil««\ «iMf>tn (nt ijn 
taf<r<r«frr«t»t tK«n ■t>'*it l\im TV« 
af»a »nh'* »k^ h \h* jwr»*>t?r r«(rr*l* 
a |i»»n anv«ini m ik> irw^> ptf^>nr1*in 
al 1«. thM |<*fMtitf Thm l^r ajtra 
«htrr lh* («rv^.Tr «irf«*Ja '< |<m IS* 

•1 prr**«i»r I-* Mipfn^nlM j^^fil* 



i* !<■»*»» l.ww* tS* af»j f>< 1(0 p»l 
TV «rtf<U «rf U**l d#ntw n».>f» 
r>p-|ii »i'fc U«T**i prM than •!• (t*** 
fnw* f*f\^i» t t rnarUar r«Hi«t«yv r« 
my *m»n hmUk «*at*^w. ff»«»iK r* 
dialp^i *»q tr nyv K«mf*t than tV> 

tr<*t an<I f amiWa r^littii* at Vjli mH#n 
*» TiO «*) J/»>H 4/ nrt prnWi^tn *• 
hMwrdM TV Ma*i |*MMirf at iKal 

•Ti*lani> !• "i pM *pn\* tilrt*\&* In- 
tlf^H IV n>Nf Irlhal UmI pff**v '*W ■ 
»Vt) tfMtnxl**) tf*«n. «M lk-n h»«V 
l« pnVMt ttiPMalf (r\«R flonf »4>j»tfla. h 

la iJi'n»t»M*L (V air prrwun- U «h>(h a 
prfw*t h Milfoil, t^t ftlan I* pfMlrrt 

him f ri^n fVpM * , V)*rt« A |MVf/#f U Jf 
«>{nf*l Matt tVltrr «iS al« plv« awffi 
twnl p»*i« i«rt»»»n a f»f*na, ar>4 iV 
Mitkhl* faTWatt (tartaric in thtfll htf*t 
•.(**H**t#ly frnm iV raHtatnyi C^a> 
fi>4 *4 f«nS cn*i rr*lifcr« trlialmfi 
prrprmtarMiar <• »t by a fartof amurirf 
[*n, «nd ntnrr (>w* (hat fo< ttantmf 
fan. ^twh^n *1m» pmsal* nnrrr 
Nl<in*t Vat ra>Jtal*)f|. arwl fitrrnal 
/./f«. T«nff«|nffa'flK t)lt»t\>Ua4 
»•* Mt» pn<»«t»o*v/ri*n a<in?lv hurn<nc 



mttfn a m*iarar »»p*i«pwt MtajraiiT *C 
maiwt a* m-«h ^xfwfn a* IV mmnli 
air ♦IY«u Manv wvalrf *aktt Vr lit* 
|tn>>al (ilM^urmn atxh m falWlt 
mt(ht r*4 V •» *nrrr ••> In Hrl*f anj 
Mt*m fm*i *rrn prwtpilaltftf an at 
ImV TV mul fKfM tn*T*I*(»la«rfa' 
IKm v<r«1^n, tKr N-»r i»|»*t h^ IV 
Sa(a«at Arai^mi »/J*o*m»«,' tvnf^J 
t*n*-^»« tvtfwHitpvt* iKat *•«(•! «^>W 
falWit pnaJmftl m m rnxkar alla<L 
w «»lt rm V •w(Tx>*M u .!»(ff 1 V at 
*mI It fouM Ko*riff, tK»( iV tf* 



r.::c" 



•:^ i"i.r.i 



f^rJCl Trt>«» , a«*l »*n 
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I WHMtt V*W *OW t«t «>*fOv*f 



Mrtrw lrvrr»**4 r^Mltm r»*Sl 
fi*rc p»na,4r ••» ■*)'<** <[»<U |*f**f<i^«ii 
*f **M «u>1*n tM *1 «v"M U*d In an 
norm «« !*■* *h>f> mW r*t# Ki * 
foil** tf »ltr*»i i«t> TSt «Vr4tlmr n| 
«»■»» %t«tU «k> »p-*t www Mvtopr4i 



mtMB* in irrt**UM »■)■•. Aitkin 
Ihn •likfy t"»tti tot wVtimrMl rr***f(h 
in *r*w*r HttM 1 rrp^inintf q'Htiinn* rr 
(■Min* *nU>«K)« tffed*. ITitlip Mm 
dWi. Prn»iJ#fit "rf (W Sttwxul AttAt 
irj. n*l*+ lb* f.*V*inf •UUnwM in 
l« l>tt#r •mtfnpamutf tor Nrft rrt»*t 



"At th# ii>r tin*, dt* f***TM*Qt» 
U Uw Umu3 £u>c* *m! */ «Wf 
pw^tr KMlMf pwt> rhnuld h* 4W1 
I* lY» f w iih ^ rtj tW*l it K*<raf>kKal< 

nid»t <rt*nwiM iS«l Ihr *VfrW j4 
»h»gt Wtm4»«MQt»«t>»tfUlhpr»- 
>rrt, *i<uM Kr 'utrptMf mnd thai. 

fcS»Uy Utly, nicKl «kW» that iu 
«ti wtf'inlrm: m nMftpatifcW *itfc • 
m*j>* nwcUf »ichi«c» t*t»TMi 

In ntlif w^rd«, •» c*wv* <wml on jU- 
W rflWta m th»iM»h*« *• drt*rT*et*. 

Kwn l)v"*k tiisL'dif**** n»**wi* 
m h» fflrrtn* •» py nU t^t pw*f- 
|m«, if* US lac* *»**"£ ri»«/ rut*** 
*rf iKr *««VJ (n fciiliimr *uth *\*\rn\ 

r^imnt* iJw o(V p^pulalif* W .v'llh'Mc 
■r^*« «S*t» K^tv J^i!*n »»» u> I* 
mwtru'iM from B*t^r*>U *i K^mj A 
k«rnfJ^«-t-M^*ui |4*n (nxii IS* IKSK 

t»-fly lk»* «y»t*m WnyU !»■• •l(#TlA»- 

Il lal*v t«n m ti»f*f 4ij* U* ^r*OMt» 
ritM «rt<l tn bwU w»r p >fy aMbrn. 
ffoWrrrf. if «Mth tmr *• «**tUU«. th# 
tSSR •y>t»m >• cSmp^t «M pf^UWy 

<*r»ipy thnr Owltm !a ■ «ry »J*^1 
li«n» «nJ thin nr prrp«r»d t>4 an MUth 
"juth «rf ]T IdlV *»nuf«, EoJftltljf ihf 
Oi7n»*« ■«> ftfntd that «on>w» «nl) it- 
UrL-lhnn with ItUV imI'h*. «H3» ih* 
R*ivM«m Vlinr ih«t thin «r* tn » p^i 
t»tfi t« dHrnvinr «hM« tV»f M*{**r f 1 
th«nf*"«ill *w»* «rwl »K«t thfj fin 
rtny **rt »h#>r naAMtHi'i ia4 CwnlnK 
ti^» Im timi 



Tr* l'wl*J ^ut««. «« th* **yr 

k*f*«i. Km r***ftl*aHf fw M^J^frh^ 
f^irm. *nii«Urlikd^it^t>t#.*MlKf 
rr«*i*rhc ^hapU tt n cfpfffK rrvtrnl In 
tKf rinrtnc* Mon" IW4m« on ntS 
t«ry m»tt#r»"" thjr (**1*t» rWi<n^« 
iKai, if the n'rftoi {■M*r* K*^» tSf t» 
lability */ d nr«3rin< tt» rM»<»ifHl hU 
rUafcUiKV I *■»• >V» * ' * irmpt^t 

lA^tttVr finl l» *hri *»it.ihfirif«n 
»T«p"ft* irnjr I* ilf«lfi4v<I firn »M 

IN. until qwif rKvntly. «r? "r»I*ir <•♦ 
ftfn^f K« nwrl/«r itnif forr» In I0 tt 
ffOiw Uiint thr f*ipuUlM> f^ 4B 1^- 
r«»*ni Mtir<«n*ttnY«(a>nitht«*Ttp 
MH. W# ttwi dt4 »<t j«f"tKl cur pw» 
pb- ThU tn»<i^«n K**tirnl him |K«t »r 
woiild n>>« •tixV finl ■>! th*ttfnrp. 
lK*l He ritrd »>^ itnl^ « Wf»tMn# 
Mo.. 

7>tf tmulitf mt)i nut tiralro *»< 
lKat the Swt»U, Btyrl m<w* rr*»n(lf !}w 
Chinr^. fcnf m4 Mtrp<nl th» ">i«1 



N 



Tvrtct w«t/ u«« nrt 



r.Kc;i:« & tQ2fcs isiincsa 
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ulaa ara *ff*rti*» M**Mt nur Ia*d- 
1m#J i»i n^ aa «*d |W*> li3rf wU« 
PM* CM aOarh **X I*»W* WltMUrmM. 
I* «dd<C**n. wk t-apu!a* a» « a* rt 
|iW tSat, at (a <MA/«1 w mM ie- 
rapt i)»a <«MMhMw raVfaiaad i» patfun 
p*t* »•> «*/k*c» o* miriaaf tit Uwticfc 
• Wrtwt, IaW,« *%7 atni*»ilh a»r 
a»watl*». J*« kap* atath Ci«J*r«lMW 

anl-SafrrUfy *f i*»fa*a* Jwi it. 

fefclaMnrar W r**1"» th# addrtM W 
Mf «rUW #d mw*J»a lU mvU fca *4 
CkiKt a»a»ni>t aKatiafad «w«y 



ad that Ua*W«u« fca* 1*4 Xfwvn 
rlraaia;' M|<(irA for Hw aaraa lk*t w3l 
prntact IW US fnp-Jat*** trtm. th* a/- 
facia «f IkwUftrtf 

Aa • fia*l taawa: an» *nh U «U that 
it d»4tfrL* ua fTaaU^ tkal. (iMMnutr 
*pfnna*Ta %4 lha fiftaf art** *f nur ww* 
nvwwHW «fa>at mafia*/ atia<» 6* nul 
npaw, •i*4 d* |M »»♦» warttnfi. tha 

alahnrat* praparatN-aW*/ Utf L"SSR n 
Um* d<f**t»ax ' TV Saw>rt handW* an 
m3 d*tVk*a m namUlad ** ■aJli'in* ad 



<rya*fc (It Km K**n, faratufty atwiad 
at (ha 0*1 Kfdfa N'tlawai t*f«>*aUtfy J 
Thi CSSR f**»a tAktlWIaWnat Ortl nV 
Cm** kn ?K* Wb «►■■ Ja, lh#> <a/ij **ri 
w rrt — hi thai* ftcWia* *i>d. mat 
dartrawuicty.lKrf Imw aMd* aUUwata, 
pta^raOr*iAfY*<vji# their oiH*pra ' 
radiftf, m oWrmtatann If tha *j-p>v 
nanu <J ihr md dafafM* f**l that t*-n» 
prrparatanai «t» n«* #wi a-uciS m*«- 
t*Munc »h]r <T lhay n*i«<trr Ih» ;*<». 
l*ct«u* «d t*w y ^wn troi—n* olijaclajn 
»W and A*fi [i«nwiii>t* 



Dr»fc cbnt l mw d from pigt 4$ 

MIRVa tivwtlipb- »»daprf>d#*rtly Ufff* 
Ut4* rnmtnr v^tclaa), akkfc *mW a 
•tnff* Kovtr 1* Attach -«f**'l difTWrnl 
UffTta **<>i K«S «rfV»a.^ TW 
MlRV* r*n Mt*cti«»ff alUfk Kw^aJ 
»3ttar> taryrt* ««irk m n»-W(T«*»d 
•tan nattamnc ll»» fllfJ land t««iJ 
ICItM form »ni at |)Vmiw tm* <a» 
tam» »t>tif^T ^** Ca " »«hy V>rk. la 
•I^O (Am fmlMiliiA «W fartn/t tttrn* 
tha >^»*i l«* iS* «iLl«*y t »W and afr'a- 
l»t*< CTMfiVMt Hail aff <Uim4 fat 
■wKanatlxV 

UfM 4*f»T<A* cnlaratly p#» «ia*» iMtrm 
a* O* incvt^f* and paVf« 1/ rnrnmn^ 
*ar^aa^» lhaW K»kt<t *f l^"*l *^d tka 
tr**V a»l HUM nf n^J^i*ffn-» f^alai 
!««« Onaaiar*|<2a f(avri>«ct hjrjiirr 
La*t StkiaWra(«t m Jm Sanala ta«t»twwr) 
a********! «" atlaih *|»>nt *D if* 
f,»M 1CUM •- IfPiHj MrrMlrtMn *M » 
T*t*t* l»ai« Jaa— w*lh a «*r<ia «a» m*r* 
Ir4l w«f^t«4 ir^MVnl aft a^t «J* and 
■ ,lh t>* waitiaad fwfai] in rfalnaula ttl 
•1/ at iNa *tpli(nitia KnfM *rf UiTrt. 
TS» aU*<4 «-nld ra«uti. h*nU'n*ad**n 
ra»a* (>»h HC- pT»> da»d aM />T»> fUO m- 
f^rad flt Jl ftnra, r*d*n«Clnrr fathut 

TU ratatlv Wat* for ai»f> In *Il*ti 
•rt fatrataTad br mt\int rartaui •* 
»>ff"f4a.a>i aStut In* oril-dafrrW pr» 
iMla-^ pfu»aW ifi taffn* «< thf pT0*»< 
tir* r»Tl'Y« */ «ar-««ai *K*> ff» TKa»» 
nv»*tofa arr lha t^»pnc^1« if lW (rat 
l-jaj •>/ ral.tl^i iXat ;#rx(rtln l^a 
■Irahar T>nM lf<a ftnlinf cml-daff n»a 
[*frVfa* r^wrra iKat, f'rf a aKthar 
<^ar* La W ilanlilWJ «* iwh «d 
•w««rd, il n<nl Ka" * par4acli>iti U 

a/»in«t all Urt 1 fsrf iKa r»da>annT 
falWaii *Him (aa-trr n aqunaVnl W> • 
d«rt /tnrf *a" ajipTT«ttr>itafj ivfi faal « 
• nihfTfta »»tl *d aluut 1( tfwr»*' lit 



IftvrO f>»»«a>a>a r# >»«»»'ra>5w*rt 
Iraa-AilawioCa^ar tM tatl 1 ar»«aad 
%^F*f^ aaa*r^fl^ frvaa'aa#a^ la aa^a^T^ 
lift 19 f* fc/»*war»WM •* A^aw Cc^Wt 
ftaaxwwna* taa a^ t>9«n/a^ff «4 ri JS 



(nnparavj*,* 1 atn|(f »tmy rr*aVrM* 
haa a pfac*<ti»>n TtctM <d (rtraa^and a 
fa«'*dantMt h*^l*af»t.* fac1t#*i^. 

1* 0* attach <UnM by lh* jsacrr 
t* k, lha farpajirwM a/ [>t'aH^ •* 
•wf^d that for ff) d-jr» r*aj1>fj jy\ rJt 
lha Ti? t*^H>)a!nt«t rvmaifiad m d*»»f- 
nalfd •nfh*f» •ilk pfv(ac1)f« (art«a»» id 
Wl'IUX ttmi Xr% k>«axK* raudanlMl 
U— taant pfrtartami ind Lhal tna fa 
immv *\> »»fa pM*a<VJ r^ tK* •* 
♦••I* nr**Hml^( pr*ii«cl'«<A (*n*n d i 
7%a«a raVvIatNinf -Vrrr aV^vtl afUt 
Ihu 0»trt)M«j f»ttei4 and if*r« «V> n«t 
thciwif t»ja fttuil ft\ 1/ lha? faftuwi faaf 
lha kWy farf t rflWl* 

ll<nvnar, lha 5rmi«nr d«J raj* d» 
m rda> In* miliary affrcl* <^ ikai altacL, 
■ HhK WM datilPtad to f«U»a »wrh l*« 
rnSviii faanaha tn*k Strai^klfitf 
*ifd ntotlal'mm akini (Ka\ tha' m*l*af 
all at I a—«wTi*J in |W aS^va «aWiila 
!(»*• ««uld daatrf7 wall w.rlar «*r h»M 
W aut fitad ICllM /•**» *f rtlrwd *>A 
try ni>a>ib« «ilk th* la'rfrtln( KOtfion 
t>ary»<lfd Inr thr S-n»al ICllM loar* 
Tha\ <¥4wl<nwiai jiAm o*n if wr *•■ 
**** Ikal tKf S^Oat miaula %Y*ttm* 
nat? a parract l(*^ ral>«lME*)', •hicti H 
auf? ry a grr** «-»tt a*tim*Ta, parlaitiUf li 
•Kan ***i facall (Ml •« a fa ul*t'i| tit a 
tna*ai*r attach oairtiiwird tn ttf** *a 
iKat aQ iCfr* IS It |IM mh+ *tr Kit « 
aanttaDy nm^ltaf m x*Jf- t ran «af r* 1 
prwtml unitary «a)ua in it*k an at- 
lacL On tVa (Mnt/aW it mm 1 * auralj 
tnvtta lathal rrlalutKfl. 

In raSttwt^ I* iKaaa and Mbar FOI) 
rtVvUiim Mi trit»Utt![ rinla* Han 
afr raUtad t« rountarfra^r atlacav iKr 
Janata' r*M»t|n ItaUtayU Cnrnmitla* in 
$*t4*P»V4 ;ST< a«la4C<n<rr*a'« OfT*.r 
c< Tac Ki»*».>|/A w * h ma nlln «*■!*■» iKa 
HOD »Mi(p , A panal rra»T(Vrrl l»j 
OTA W tKh r*jr|*»it rai*r<l ^w«tior»« 
aUart lha wm.tntta ad tha DOIl »naH 
aaa |a nr^n amru|il »nrn. WMt*»| a 
ra*ft»^I**J •a«lKr. mndi1««M.o 
nliafi pmtfii^ciTanAra and nafamaUH 
nf |h/inn<an>Matla<L* TVTK»Drr 
ft|««(lad «ilK bk«V ratoiWl****, «Knh 
iK%»rd (Kat (Ka r lpttird fatat>tm afr 
innWd »*n »rm«'iTT !•■ lK* nilifta f/ 



tha attach and n« rtfj 1^ larft fartofv 
In partanita'f. iKa IjO»» inw ftpd* iKat 
'■^riilir* ip th» f anfi */ 10 1» in rM&M 
«r*n r^»Ml| fm (WMCfK affrtU and TaD 
•art alma if tha allark m dati\^r*d S; 
Ihai^Klaar •*apt«tr»*db<fay«<'«ftha 
naat futur* and ^ dni^nail tn J«tfn) 
IKa tiUjuntf W (Ka allachnl ICHM 
f^ftf.* Fa/wa I. •V-l a> l>a^ad pA 
DOn nWuUuwi, tOmtntaa IS* l»**ti 
I«*l *• • fuiMloa^ 'd iKa rVfrm'^r /4 
ICItV «V» da*ir»\a«t iN'^a that 'a* 
POD rtdwad iKa <inl<>ffi>^ pai-car 
ta« farlaav »Homad f«T tK* ia*l <*vat 
la*U Kv 2^%. tUlMT |a> itot d—cnh^J 
a**P»f. otKaraMc^itK atf MkkI p^(« 
!««> fart**v *ia» «-^*td »lp»rt tK* aa>e. 
m»'^at*fai m»irH but*l taorJr rnnaa fa 
ulttift than I** .V^*.iiL4>7n f*ir*n- 
m« ax air aftd w **t iKa fTmmil 1 
F.«rn at tha KtfSaM l#r«t m ftf>r* k a 
Nraltha rataliat<«f> («V» of *rtn# J|0 
ICll\Ta_*fvtct rtmarn hwIImiS lha 
SAf. hnnK»r« ami mfmVaaijarkann** 

Salvratlj iKf pradKla^ id f*W i 
ara tv^jMt U mkK unTftatfttK* •* lha 
• aathaf and «v«U a*tKa time *d *t 
la<h, and ara •a^ti** I* th* dafTr^*d 
rnil'ftarrr^a pn4««m and tulha iM>- 
It L* pfw»!» avi)ir»^<art tn lK* a ** 
maitrd SfianhatrM. nrta <\n cfaarlt 
not rr«itamplair an *rf>rtnrv *t/itap< 
attath ctnvnad Im ifocttnatr rait IC(t\t 
fo*<* in l#mM cd r»*iiaht WrU t d ana 
mdtwM {idImm. Imt rathar muil ron 
pfciar rt tn tarnw nf «]m*ni. rd larit of 
m*ir**M. ar»rt auunfnf Titrn*t»* pr» 
la<t»nn nf iKa prfiuU'ttAai 

Tn# fjrlM #4 CrHI #an>nM 

IK* nv»l rrtant t>01> rrifrtt* aUt> 

**»l* t!r«* *nai t*»ta ,a*lVt>w *n«uU Ia> a 

*rntfalalam»ni#rf«iT t""*-*! if fliidaV 
fa*pi*** r »ilh fninh**!* «n limitad nw 
ck»t «i-alM'ftnrO IraJrtd th>a> JLntifi. 
ratfr^i f^f lha mil-daffa^a Nwlfti «a< 
aiprrawd in IKa m**\ f.< r")' iWt^ 
larph la lafro* *< •!■ rnla a* a naVfMjn 
a>1/'Kl *4 nw |a4»^» «irpKa»ta «>n On 
14* frapf*** Tnr (roll rapnti «U> 
»rr>H that »f n<v«1 Kai* lha «ama p^ 
utttM)-<^»oia1a<n.<fita^i*Mihr'S4nriv 
l : na» Wt«nrfa«nn* 



12 



rwria-t >(■)()** 



1 wn 
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I *V» la> *Mr to i tH'"^ •* t,rf4 if tka 
£*itat IW attawpt* to hiI«m4*1# a* 

_ 1«a f n»ii n» rilir*,** *%4 

I "to r»*1i*« faUlrtiaa if an attar* rat 

TM» K"*ttM1 PMfl* • War* *k«fl H» 

awpkaai* */ ika miJ-aVfraia- t»n<r*W 
•*-** tni :K4 Anmtal K>D Kap^rt. 
WIm rt wa» l»rfa}y fautfird by Sa<ra 
laVy «/ IlafaaV CWl KmMwi to 
kalp rff i«rt fft*» p»i<*ltW<h»Wtrf». 
I j*tMmIj awtaw lkai pra*W*H *k 
J«tfw •*"* f*rtkafT»»*r I tvrfnrt ika 
aiartuir J^V»i» of idant'dnf* and 
aWaltf akilufi aa a pcvdaat HtMtTAM^ 

^^**m again** • *»aV raa** > f mi 
■J*rt*. iMlttd^g tka artwSmta) lawnch 
rf aur*i**f «NfiM, a —*a>t *wWa*- 
wiw aVndant ~*# natwfat d>»a«iaTi 
««.k a* krrvawa*. Hiwim, a m*n- 
pr> h r r** rml a>f*n** pr"fra« in 
«*$«** l**k •k»fc*r»nc *M rvtOMltr* 
lK.^C^!«lWwt m * tary Wp> arala W ■ 
diffataM ikinf, I.nd<«jlrt»rfTi jt <*n h* 
a£fwvnlralH to karr • ftiit LffMnnf 
|a«ent;al in tV awnt wf a ***<WaT at 
l*cl *fatft*| •**(%/* rlHTrtafy brpU 
rk*t ika a>ita> m in t w rwa" an |m«i» «| 
ik> p>*a a#» ka* to pay f#* ■ cml-d* 
fr»*a> prt<ri» im fUtirtt la lk# •)»#*»* 
rf pn*ertMi mt bw)» *Cft*mt *p»ofWd 
rtl^lc Wkat pr*f m «*? pf**Sti*«. 
nlur* and *!)1« a* ■ *M»rty' Wkat 
pfwa in *vJUt (i»ti a 

In*a»tr*anl fft » *ml-d*f*n*a pm- 
pin «vuU. a* m# fvntiam, j*i-ta<i tk* 
p)f^UiM« (f>m ika U«*t« tkaririal iM 
raJuti»<n »flKt» in »ka tmm*d.*ia v\ 
hnrf> id a n***«af *ipk»aw» rr**Mi 
«.it»n ■ ra>lw hf frtut mA#a fy» a M**\ 

rf (Mr MMxilf«v $**<*» f^i4«<1^rt 

M»wt*l lW tWi»* tn »fl»rt» i* nl>wf im 
n>MuU*«tiitfMriip'«i^f rr»th 

AhMiftf f»nrt»«i nf rln] i^f^ftw *• to 
■»-!*■* tr^^hfM fr*mi WV*rt c"**f*Inl 
atifnlaftr** « r t1 U\t*yJ •m*r»t m^W 

rtUftdmc htny humlr*Ht rf tnQn 

l»* Hint r»np fflMla ^ r^ln^tttvt 

f*ffrrti*m 9«ih»t arat Thin at) (4^f 
I«t*h<u* fttvrWcy* TW tine* arwl 
rttrrti (rf lh« tkrfnl «r Mf V rp^^art,^ 
r«iWrt (t*t<rn>l* alt« all) ■* rwni' fat 
i-f* rml«ai'ht Itw *»i*hi i^ hint rthal 
»^ «h#ittn i<M(h* ftrtUQ ffPm at 

up arwl «f*fa4< aa tfi"»T)x»ji «W«) r4 
t*<><MlM d«r>i*l trW fiKlrtfi «f fi* 

Tl*e 1>^*<y al pffKl r4 faSmt *i nfi 
MTnf in UrtiM tW lkr »Ur*Ui 4 ilmaf ( 
tmtl rrf (Kf rprntfrfl-npirrr <,■»«!!> 
m*i iltt trrni Whtii* hr*|,' • -Wum 
l<» Ir«« lVart IW rvnx law , I4n«l 
tSan(r« la>l to it*aHin«; iTJpA*. r!tfa> 
rrrMV ffn!*i»»<f^ iha Hirmhimt ar*l S* 
fault UaU* %hcm* lha\ (Vnn *i |(|1 t^ 
?l) fi-aM taw « (»f1ain *n^«tfi| n( dV 



m irtrM<r« fatlfw a*d prfV**" 
•vaw mwh, Wat »r» imtAf UtJL 
K^rWr. bv*k af aawut 4V> rpaM *i 
aWJa-Kwaly **#»•»** <*> ranav w w a 
ahiaa* «M >vw4wv a **■ (aUk'ty rat*. 
lJta*»WfcU»ba»wlt«a n n iyh— 
■Mirk ajratoruart awaM W prar>4<4 (t^ 
m tttmtiiv* tmt J*frr*+. A» »> ' «JW wa 
it f<W ^ aj niiatwhr T rd pt**i ai faf 
•way a* irvrnl t)»' M »*wi m*W aV»m ' - 
«va4 ffraaj aa attartrd wUalt TiaU *i 
aw&urjr ltM* vniM br «r»^* to an 
riprilarf WO rHM, 

TW liia* acaVaf tkW r>*Vftnt faH. 
<vt w «W a/ (rrat mpi<Unrr Ta o«v 
wd*nng b«mI*<1m« F«* b«» l*f • J* 
rw«i mtim* aftrr an nfkb*w«i *i#t( aria 
a* ahallrml ffaa* fa(V««f hn ««aW to 
wnw' Fw 1fp*caJ b>ir«t attrttaJ** m 
tka atiMa^harv « niiman Walj I^>a0y 

4tnr>€ th»> fint Kntir i*»rw^t*uly W 
kW>'njt « iHKWar fthbaw^A anil MS IV- 
ran* 4>V ** •In>Mt half, r** iKr h4al 
falUrt (f fi»wj tWftaftrt T«rnt> 
prrcaftt rf tKa IMa] d-a> i» jlahi*»ta«t 
■ftft trW /»r»t day, and • Pf r««i amarf- 
mf afl#f /aur wrflt a/ tmpWta pn4a< 
lira* tr~m falWrf «nD tl^H W aubjafl ti 
tN •/ 1 >* Irtol 4» a*c " » T>>rrfr<rFa«am 
ira a/ fa&^t W^ a |.T* J UW. an>l 
cvtdanty tha n^uif^H (in* «rt(f tat 
pnAKltcm n «na««tirrJ in *** V*. 

TVa> ilmva»inn trf W^*»( affart* 
*)ww\ tha raqu*r*«I pk)^*nit pararrwlpf*' 
*t iml Haff W fckWIiaf*. Fri <t^putr 
tKf laiVn^al fart« n«n«T»' -i lh> 
nraa* l*» J*ntact lart* fifmUla-w. fW 
t*a t» fnif «raa» aflrf an atlata imn 
Ihf phpicat afTarit ntf Na*t. fi'fa. r«fui 
law and fatlcml ll(w«VTf, ffiap* *<ftal 
ftaTamatar* and n»U arr aWt in^nfiad 
tatiwr t^vnliffA »dfttar «| , «W« **"t 



rraAMtaat plaJM 4a fv4 Vy tkaanaaKa* 
•toaa an-af(Klnv yiyil aV f anaa jir*. 
ftaai. m my judpnant. 'A total ayalawi 
•MM W «rgaiM*ad and irtrfvMt* aa. 
taaiaiwly auto Vmliaa; LAV tknaagfc tram- 
Mf •jrafraajU, rahaaraaK m4 aOnntaat 
•ftrnttaa, TKa yra-«lt«H akahar affa- 
niaataM amrwMiad Yf tht 11*3 Offlra 
•f C*«J rVfafM C*ia*a alannad t>*t • 
akahar MMMaaadatutf 100 OviIuhm 
Mwtd taqwra M aprf atiaf radra a/ SS^ 
a/a>katk 10-15 «<auM naad j*w* Uaav 
«t( Thaa Mfafcrt f^'matttnta* 1<K a/ 
IK» akaharad i« »*, */ tW ad alt (■«>*• 

Ta> ratriMi ika rrqWaw Urgr c*1fa a/ 
tramad parKavwl tka (>»vami»ant 
•wild kaW ta> Vr4 kajmtd aia4in/ 
ftimfRMMty aafrfa ppr«an(w>l awk a* 
pfJWawait and TinriM*. fVrkapm ika 
RtWurj raaafviita and Satinnal Ouatd 
irrnta'rjujj play « Cafitral rata m Kfafti 
Mtwn and tratOfnc. tiut ikrjf mtmM atiD 
kava to'ratjaat»larfafaiKti'mnc*«(a> 
niirataa} HivtJ«'inc « rmark taff^f fran- 
Laf a/lfatnad rmltani 

Ona Uh4 «d trainrd pmunnal anniM 
ha to rfa>'»1a ftaifaiinmtaifw ay»ta«* > 
eytt latya d«*tanr«« Tn •*d#f to (Wat 
Wlk aWlagaa ff faM. ailrt and laaili 
ral awppl|a«, TkVy »wH aWo katr f» 
fclVM* k«W to «ar radiata« nVwvArtan, 
kartWK in ika t**wd«it* j^*t •ttark 
prmd ika fala«it lawk, on n'ty t***\hf 
IfMa mm InraW to armtkar. Lite Ika 
wwa, fadmaclira dakrtt aftuimilatr* 
• kfff dMan. df(»>Mff< aa» *tnd and 
wratkar rnnditWaM a* «vti a* rat tk# 
Inr'atiinn and •kadnwi *4 tail tm«ldma> 
IrfTil fwckaU m* raljtiW *aft1jf may 
pir*i arnaJaraaAWltklHkaltairTitnf ra- 
dMMd'niiy/ TiMtlj ika tra<n>d radra 
»niJ4 kava to pttartda WadrtOtip in tka 




Cnaa*.*.*— aanat»aa,»« typ* Wni<laW anaei,awcr^«aTW >wVir»ta»* 'i>*« C«*ewa> 
tona w'a •*» hf r«i 000 n »\ a^Wy*H ta»nf>T*| C CoKaWai Ov**?* C**cOat<*^ « 



> a-<^pl NuCaar 



aaiaanai aartrw rffia»f««a>ar anac», arry^ tarar fwara^a'* ununa 
i •*» hf »»i 000 n »\ a^Wy*H ta»nf>T*| C CoKaWai 0«j*«9* Ca*eOat<»H * 
*i#* |Lrana>v» fc«a>»aj fava^a f (vaqn rVtat-o^t C4^«V«aa M 11 J^ 1IM 
»»n»*wa>ia*^t«t, «*<na7»etfa>V/»** Ftfaa » 
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h*f ****"■** *4 VttfMW WAtl 4vmm 
WW th* Mlart awl amM haW to raaa- 
UU**b r» ' ywiil« aarwcaa Ut a wwq 
with a la#ya p i ajirt / fca, a/9 mi te- 

fhf9w4 tW VWAaM m? thaw mnU 
ba4m. ih» p l ana JW wmW J*P«U< 
&* rtlfaUi* aaad rvarwattaa i «wt W 
&<■> r** in* MflW awa WM i mm* 
W(mt» Wirt < y i4aaa r»wa*t « fctiffct- 
MMMef >Obc MMM^M 
fata, a#4 a w j iaaja i W to fffraaaia'tW 
rValraatiMt rUM, W*&«rtthaat,awrV> 
h/%cfca*w «a«w«*a1 wy 9*ajc*nUa*M» 
at ttt Ijm m* bjflmw'iMiwt. Ko 
tM mm aVaw mjmW- MkMM, aawfc 



"•**•*»&*(*' that*, ky < 
laU* »faaawa)»' 



r(MllWM«4 



i^t<4«TM-«H<ii tha aWj r tri timwtUn 
tttha*f* hatwMai tto US a*4 tha Si- 
*»t Cam? k~fMt awrti aa/aWalatioa 

(Km aV«Mj m iW US «^ Sarfrf 
Vtim mi funk** fnn ik? hmk a/ a 
* wlt « f nWWt 4m» to mwni»nu*i' 
tnc. iw T iipy n fcf i n i »<i «* ■»**»]>» «*4 
Mm wirtuaQy at XAl.T fnr ■ rnra tu> 
Of mUt kala«v a* kW"fcma» a/ 

WllwfWIIIHltll 1mA*«4 MM «f lW 

Waw»a *«* tha cml<4afa»jw ahahaf aiaV 
m> w IM Ml IMS «aa that 0» 

Uf> »t ptttMofW tof OnljitfMH* awl 
IM gVAafal a.WflCWlM4IA affflMpaff)ftnf # 

imjm »Mtrr priapaJB -nwkt «Uy hj 
*M to th* AwarVan paMir fcy a jwaai- 
mi( Ik* wijr n*! t krtat «/ tMlraVwaf. 

&«»*A>n>tK* «( mil « W f*« m m 
•Um**t ra" *t>atoo ha* torn fi*m f?- 
iwwpfj if fwrt afira wy tha "t* *• aaiaaai 
•*i fajhti** a luMtod iwWm **r. Twa 
H*<T «ka«fw '«* nutW aVvtria* *< 
tW part aW*J», whirli Km toW *>aai- 
lUtad hy tha mr«iHt(nn that mm* a fm- 
rttaf *Nfi« b aVtonataH mi US w Sa- 
\^h! UmtMrjr Ihtrt «t%U W wWUniitl 

iww'ttnlfk ArtrtrirtW riim tW im of 
»MWf iKm unplMMit^ ">i*I«wv rtf 
uinw" •ivl intjtM*] WoUfi rtWiimtlwp 

hrv toctm *«J lh* «Uvtl^fM«t Mil 

rMttahjr Irv*t« I Wtrrt Mick * p*i*J 
+***!& C«v*w thr fo(knnn( ^tWtfimM 

» lUrm u unUfie »i»W^tf 7V 4»- 
vt ^ pw> n sl *( t mv iittwtV forr* 4f r 
ijpMl *f^r^»ny at K«rd mIo ktlWn 
•nuU fueJ mrtnm <Wi Intk u^m tfimit 
\U tvtrwrkKTilr of lK« Tunl ICAM't to 
• prwmpirr* TiM alnkt It wrwM «■ 
pK»*it* It* fmpnrunf* */ tlnllnc f>nl 
•m! «t<uU Ihfffhy »Jril»Wti* • tft*n 
wm\nWL |\inh*n*Hirt (W Jrr»k^ 
mmi *M r*Kr«rwl *( rniiiWfffMi 




* ym 11I totfc «Ww fcjr •* iffWMt m 
» ru>»to£ALTl«**» TW ^rt^T 

•• wr#t#(ic fflwps mis flfsimc mc^ wo* 
foM» ' MMliUl f w'r w *f»ii>U mmmHi 
U*t-n«M ^mmb mUJmmiM m tWnM 
■f tfffbyiMMt rf m* «y«f«M tlwrt 

tWarmrM^ ' ' 1 
► WmW rf WMwrri*. TK*^Um)u«t*< 
fw4 Vjr Um jWi iWtone way iMUft- 
mm* hrt» tkf mMMm-Mtt «Mft- 
m ty*4MM> «f tkt fwit 4wmW WIm 
tW fl T iw J i Ktfc n ii ifcmw ryjwW 

» Sfcifl «l Vti«M. ttM>W*MlU\«M f4 

mi «*l#Mm ririlikfrMr ly^Ma 
lWwM(k »— h% irwmnc *3) •IWl Ow 
MSnritfciy«jr MnHy wt4 will n^yift 



'Mil 



Mb Mjm MM19 will ^•yf#Q tM#fA#* 



fjwJly.wW will p twK IW r 
•I MCi U liwH M* •* IftftUSy UmM mj. 
fb«r W-to Mt *fi-«M^iM>rb«f knU 
UM4? CW» wmc U w Wmjk<W «f> w4 
k ww at Ml 'rtwtll h* my wlffKvlt. V 
m4 TimjiimiMi. to «ttify yirwK mm. 
MnVm id typw W tV mjcmW • i^to- 
titom Ml Wth MM*. H«W*Wf . 0» MK 
Wfh>it> | ly"Ml>iM y ifWi«i (mi m wkfth- 

tW US to Mb»t m a MikMl roKqr ik« 
MftoM rwAb twUr imvmmU. W* 
MiJu M MMMtotA a nia^Wtwrm fMtlMr 
•m! >»M>»iKWaf *m<*»» I** I m at 1 War 
anl wij»" m pmiM*. ami rniit tW 
umpfetM* to wmlo* 4*rtnt»»* «m1 
rrril Ji f iwa aratiMMi tkat umWnuu, 
mi avMiMM lacfHii^ai afn aim^a^ 
mim T im,iW nttatoral ^lajaar'airf lh» 
ratwa h y WWU irf in»c4Mrf conflKL 



BroylM and Wignar raply to DraU • 

rtfm NnrrthtlfM. »» imtM Itkr to 
owNfll* iif*^ Mfc a pnoin ot i^n^m 
n*OTfiwm tWfcVtf tym'i^iw Htilff" 

trf thr rMlMttm 4»*t*t trr*m ftlLvl 
aftrf a r***nnaMy fc«n( a^iirn hi tkrl< 
Ifr.lHtuMjrtwnwrckik. r»r«t</«Q*v 
nlotUl* that lh# total radialimi aVwr 
fr«w tha * falfrvl aflW two *t«i« 
■fM-mu to bw than 7*>*4 lh* t^al r'a- 
dUtwn *4 th# TaWiiwi pirialufU fivam I 
ntmtiif mi to Ufmiljr, In mMiIkw, Im> 
ra4iatiM) tonwiwi anftw m tima #n»i 
mi. ** that K hw m wi n«Wf to f*H#<1 
acaiml k. M«w» fmpoffanlljr, lha ta- 
(tialra aha/ twn wr»at n ttr? trhail rut 



for «m dwoMMMi m w«ofalr| im. 
( i nn< with tha tothfiiral. a^arton of 

mi m anii k b, Wa to>l Out a» f>aifM> 
cwu wv *KiwM Kr aMr t«}wlft Ike f 1- 
tant 'to wkitfc *u(h r|f f»fM>'ia praaiMa 
aS4 «* akw faal that tka pkpiri trim- 
Munity- at kiffa *hnM kaw a 4fn* r4 
famtTMniy wttk lh» prawam S^nay 
Dr*H '• articH n ln> nWi thrJ with tha 
ph)wal pf u tJafa iha^ vilh tha mn* 
[m(wWt«Al hut law (imt**ry aafartataa> 
Maiifif fxnraminf ihf w+tKiltmpTrfa 
\um* araj (tmM^uaiirM d/ a «l|ma 
Offl-Jf ff*»*a aff<nn - 4 aukjaft to «hWh 
mly tha \m\ vMtion M *ur mi trtKla 



■tessa-A ce?.vs cv-wesa 



>m»C» tco»r;um «n || 
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*-*f 4 tilhf tmc fmrrm S mi% a»a*tk« 
K *~ JU>Jw«\ in* 4**W 4-*i- to 

M*« »y '^ •* |W » f**f?*""» ••■•"* ^ 
w **J* lV •*/*•«* d-«»r by IW r*- 
p«ni<if p**k apa n a n >• ii t » iM W 
lV*>»*fd#j. A»i"«A.W 1 ****^*' 
th# fc*If n**-*** ♦«*« ^l** radian 
iw*r»«d »'ih**arly- *»n«d aflat afacc 
X*f** In« lV*l*Ji*f na* d«fT»a» n l to 
Il%*tfUa^ialft**f»>»d* AltojrlW 
«r. H* Jt — | -" t— — 1 Yjr the raaWMi 

t*oM fc**fly *w*»d» «% M tV* dw»*n 

ihal m |mmi m<mC» *KJd mrnt in 
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Sttiategic Force Sjrcctcre aSt> Strategic Arms Lixfronox' 1 
(By Harold Browu) . .1 

X*t(i pleased to be able to.addrcss Gie.Jnstifuteof U.S. Studies of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences today, n d am. very grateful for Dr. 
Arbalovs kind invitation -to visit with you'. The subject on which 1 
speak today is one that has occupied a good deal of my professional 
career. For nine years I wasa member of the staif of the Lawrence 
Livci-morc Laboratory, and for the last of those years I was.its;d|rcc- 
tor. That laboratory s activities cover a wide, rango of nuclear applica- 
tions, but its original purpose and most important function is to design 
and test nuclear woapohs.For cjght years after that ( 1961-60.) I was a 
government official in our Department of Defense The first four were 
as Director of Defense Research ajul Engineering, responsible for all 
rcsca.-ch and d«»" s ' , 'i:;.ij.i, test and evaluation activities in the.Der 
fense Depart rncnt, and for making recommendations on production 
and deployment decisions from a technical .point otvjcw. From 1965 
until 1969 1 was Secretary of the AiKForce. • 

. My acquaintance with arms limiiat ion negotiations dates back to the 
late 1950s, when I was a member of ;the L.S; Delegation:, to the Con- 
ference of Experts on Detection and Identification of Nuclear Test?, 
and subsequently Chief , Scientific Advisor to the Conference on Dis- 
continuance of Nuclear Tests that beganim Geneva iir« the fall of 1958. 
Sine? 1069 I have been a member of the^CS; Delegation to the Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks. Though my principal professional re- 
sponsibilities, as President of the California Institute of Technology, 
have nothing to do with military matters, I continue to have a keen 
personal interest in and. sometimes do art as a consultant to the Gov- 
crnmenton military-technical affairs. 

Let me begin mydiscussion of the subject of strategic force planning 
and strategic arms limitation by stating a thesis. There arc various pos^ 
sible purposes for strategic nuclear forces. Some of them arc "over- 
lapping, or at'lcftst -not wholly 'mutually exclusi\e. Mosi-orthein arc-in 
my opinion illusory. The principal possible purposes I see arc: deter- 
rence (in various forms) ; coercion; war-winning and its relative, nu- 
clear war-fighting. Icxcludc for the purposes of this talk the motive of 
prestige— a scat at the great power table; it does not apply to the L T .S. 
and U.S.S.R. My own view is that unless the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
can agree— at least tacitly— that of these only deterrence is feasible for 
cither of them with respect to the other, and that they will structure, 
their forces so as not to undermine that objective in pursuit of other 
objectives, further progrc-s in strategic arms limitation will be sev- 
erely hampered, and perhaps not possible. 

Let me describe the alternative objectives of nuclear strategy as 
I see them in somewhat greater detail. I am sure that much of this is 
elemental y to most of you. Undoubtedly .inau.\ of yuu ha\e progressed , 
beyond this rather unsuphisticatcd.thinkmg and t would'bv happy to 
hear whero your own thoughts have led you. 

* Pr. Ttiown Ik n former Secretary of the AlrForco nnd Director. Defense Re- 
ncnrcli nnil Englncerlnc A mrml>er of tlie SA7.T delccatlon. lie Is now - ,. president 
tif-'Ciiliriiriilii Jtisiitulu iifTwliiiuliigjt. Tlic lo.xt- nulrfiiltli-VI In iiii\\li\ Kivrn li.v Dr. 
Itrown Iwforo the Institute of U.S. Studies of tue Soviet Academy of Sciences in 
Moscow, March 1075. 
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PetomncciSj first of all, the perceived capability and intention of 
retaliating so ns to destroy &. substantial part of the population and 
indiistrinT capacity of. any nation initiating a nuclear attack on one- 
self. By this capability and intention, deterrence has the objective of 
prcvcntiiigahy such attack from being launched. One cannot be pre- 
cise in advance .as to how much destruction aiid what assurance of 
destruction is needed to deter. To somedegrec it depends oh how un- 
attractive the political decisionmaker considers the alternatives to 
nuclear war. Indued deterrence is not without its risks as a doctrine, 
because there may be some who-arc not rational enough to be deterred 
by foe prospect of "assured destruction.'* That danger will grow as 
more countries obtain nuclear weapons; In addition,' deterrence may 
fail if one -or another of 'the nuclear powers decides irrationally that 
somehow circumstances are so bad that, it would be better off with a 
nuclear war. AltcrnnthcJy, one power might be convinced' that it was 
about to be tiic victim of a nuclear attack no matter what it did, and 
(hat the outcome would be "better" for it should it strike first itself. 

By extension, the concept of deterrence can be used to apply to 
deterrence of large-scale non-nuclear attacks oh oncselfor one's allies. 
To some degrccthis application can indeed operate, tti rough- the pros- 
j)cct of asinglc large escalation or a number of si.ialLones leading to 
all out thermonuclear war. But it operates much less well than deter- 
rence of at! out attack, because it deters the other side by the thought 
that a. disastrous response-may occur, not that it certainly will occur. 

A second possible strategy is that of coercion. This is based on a two- 
sided situation in which both sides perceive enough difference in their 
respectiu- strategic nuclear capabilities to produce for oho of them a 
net military ad\antage which can be translated into political advan- 
tage. A "balanced- deterrence" strategy asserts that within very, broad 
limit.- the major, strategic forces of the'tjnited'Statcs and U.S.-S.R. can- 
eel each o.thcio u.( inpoliticiil terms. The coercion st rategy assumes that 
they need not. It asserts thai the difference— multiplied by somecocfli : 
ci_rnt— givp^.tho more .pouw-ful nation a political advantage. In this 
view, the advantage could come into play either in case of acrisis;in- 
\oh ing a nuclear confrontation, or in a conventional war by virtue of 
the perceptions of the outcome should it Iw escalated into a nuclear 
wai . or injicacctime in terms of the opinions of third countries a.nd'thc 
corresponding political elfccts on them. In my \ icw, this strategy is a 
dangorou* one -to both sides if it is held b> Wither. Its workability 
dependo on a weakness of will more than a weakness of wci:j>o:.s sys- 
tems. It carries a high risk because willingness to make strategic use 
of nuclenr arms, even in the most limited way, '.s a necessary part of 
such a strategy. 

Yet the likely outcomes of v.\ en a very small t hcrinonucloar exchange, 
carried lo its more probable conclusions, are much worse for both sides 
than other available alternatives. Thus the difference*, among outcomes 
in such a war between I »\o major nuclear powers, whether tiaceahle to 
(heir geography, to their ditrp.iencp.s of armament, or to the wa\ in 
which the wni starts, nit vcr\ .small compared to the devastating effects 
on IkiUi i nuntries. As \V. K. IT, Panofsky and others have.- pointed out, 
the n, ■ "a 1 host ago condition of our t wo' countri es is a fact. It fo llows 
from )_,_ • n nta' r of71ipTa.rjre"niiiiiT)0.rs of nuclear strategic weapons 
systems dep,^ «vl the ineffectiveness (which need bo only quite 
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modest for this conclusion to apply), of defense. This is not a doctrine 
or a policy, but. a set of facts. If the facts are as clear as t believe t hem 
to be,.it does not take 'ong for them to become obvious to everyone and 
thjiis remove ^iny -■.-ocrcive military or political advantage from even 
substantial diffeiencos in strategic military capability; 

The third alternative strategy, var-whnh.g, is a conceivable one 
froma purely military pointof view. From that point of view it might 
be said that whoever had substantial strategic force advantage after a 
thermonuclear exchange directed principally nt military targrfs lias 
a greater war-winning capability. In its extreme form, it might be 
safd that if one side has strategic forces remaining when those of the 
other side have been essentially used up, the first side has won. This 
view seems to me to be quite a bit too harrow — in fact such use of a 
purely militarynioasuremcntof Wiiming loses nil sight of the purpose 
of military foh;cs and" their use. It assumes in the first place that one 
can ;issur« that the nuclear attacks on both sidesare confined to mili- 
tary targets— or thnt only military targets matter. To the extent that 
deterrent capability exists — and as I have suggested, that is a very 
large ucterit indeed— the side that is "losing'*' a countermilitary ex- 
change can call a halt, by invoking deterrence — the threat of counter 
industry /population strikes. This is a deficiency in the concept of "war 
fighting;'" In the confusion of nuclear war, the distinction between 
classes of targets is very unlikclv to be preserved. anyway. Even if it 
wcre-i the secondary eftVcts of strikes on "military" targets are likely to 
be enormous because military targets include military and communica- 
tion headquarters, which arc almost invariably co located with popula- 
tion and industrial centers. Thus even -a' thermonuclear exchrofip that 
succeeded throughout its course in being directed at military targets 
would leave tens of millions of dead on each side and the bulk of 
productive capacity destroved; through direct effects, not to mention 
the disruptivesccondarv effects of such destruction. Th the most likely 
case of such an exchange turning at some point into direct attacks on 
population, the. casualtics-on each side would likelv approach the 
hundred million level. Tocall the participant hi suchau exchange who 
emerges with some strategic nucbhr weapons unused ;»t the end of.it 
"the winner strikes me as a sfrnngo assessment. 

If I may digress for a moim-.nt, I would like to not.; that adoption 
of n deterrent strategy leaves ft, gap in military plannimr. To cover 
Ihy situation in which a nuclear War somehow becins, the military 
will require in advance n set. of plans to "fight" the war — whetw, . 
to respond to an attack by a single missile with another single missile or 
tonn littnck on silos witlia retaliatory strilw on Imnbrrhnses, To some 
extent the political authorities will want to support the force options 
needed for such plans, hovrever unlikely they consider the scenarios. 
Thi ■> leads in the direction of mon. accurate delivery system?, low ■■yields 
(to minimize disunities, and finis avoid escalating' the war), better 
command nnd control (a pood idea in any event), etc. 
-■' A nation confronted with the fact.of a strategic nuclear attack will 
indeed want to ha\c assural-iti-olf of options other than an immediate 
all-out retaliatory attack on urban-industrial targets, But every 
exam ination I have Mien of the various possible subsequent courses of 
ovchts imlicatcsThiit it isHnnTi ilrol,v~t Hut~tlu; i»t hfi options -wilHn-thc*' 
end avoid mutual destruction, of the attacker and attacked. Thus 
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T judge (or a least hope) that the most probabje ontcomels successful 
deterrence of strategic war. The next most, probable is mutual 
destruction, and I am convinced that 'by far tlic least probable outcome 
is a nuclear exchange confined in any effective wavs to military targets. 

I do not exclude the possible use of tactical nuclear weapons as a 
respond, to a large conventional attack in some geographical areas. 
However, in my view the chance of containing their a<c cither geo- 
graphically or iii terms of weapons yields and tti nv points is quite email.. 

Providing that no one is deceived into Ijiinking that the existence of. 
forces, options and plans for a strategic countermilitary exchange 1 
makes survival of cither the United'Statcs >r the U.S;S.R. m a nuclear'^ 
war at all likely, or into forgetting that the fatal and almost certain ' 
outcome is the explosion oi., the cities of both countries of nuclear 
weapons, the existence of si«ch. plans and the development of such 
forces ..is an acceptable idea. Howc\cr, to the extent that it erodes 
detuTcLce, this contingency planning could iiureasc the likelihood 
ofcatastropho. For that reason, it o jcht to be severely limited. My 
own vieiv is that the facts of the indefensibility of each of our coun- 
tries against nuclear attack by other, and the oper. -ended nature and 
unlimited costs of a countcnii'litary strategy, arc clear. X therefore 
conclude that countefforcv capabilities, especially because the limita- 
tions on their effectiveness- are not matched by limitations on their 
cost, will not be carried veij far on cither side. Facte-do in the end 
,prcvnn;\vhatcvcr doctrine may asse t- . ■ ■■'■ ' 

The Strategic Arms Limitation Talks and the corresponding ex- 
changes at the highest lc\ el since 19f>7 have repeatedly drawn attention 
to the purpose ofstiat.gic nuclear for - s. Intl-e United States the po- 
litical leadership has faced and accer' ^ thevti facts, I believe a careful 
reading of the statements nade ove\ ; > it }'ast 10 ye ,u s by Presidents 
and Secretaries of Defense support- 'L < inclusion. Ai itary foioe. and 
operations planning in the Uhltcjl vi " s\:\ tO'n^t itihy ;.ncTap- 
provalby civilian authorities at,.- ..' . .t.X.^t!ict.S.S.K.mUii<iiy 

'planning, at. least -^s exprc^cd ,t_ \ it..c documents, has apparently 
hot -'Ijcefi subject fo-n similar di-vcc of civilian politii.nl review and 
control. 1 have »j.lso been ^triick' in the SALT- discussions by the 
separation of .military doctrine-mid planning fiojiLchilian organiza- 
tions in- the U'.S.S.R, Fortheso reasons 1 am less dear as to whether r, 
similar acceptance of these views n bout, deterrence and war-fighting, 
exists at the controlling.political bvels Inthe .Soviet Union. 

n , 

Tt seeins to me that unit sthc United States and the Soviet Union 
can agree to select liahiliccd doterrunce as their »t.ratugy, further prog- 
ress in strategic arms jimitnl-hni is unliko.lv. My reasons for this belief 
will, T think, become .•■lear .is I elaborate -the way I see the. history of 
our negotiations and their likely evolution. 

At presrnt, 1 holipvp'thju there nro individuals and groups in the 
United Slates who fa' or each of the three principal alternative strat- 
egies dint 1 have listed, My own readings in the Soviet literature on 
this Miliji-et suggest that a similar ranee of views exists here as well v 
Jlic^U^LtrcaLv_oniliT2Jiiuiting.nntid)alUstic^n\isaUp4leploymp.nt(it_ 
also putssor e limits on development and testing as wcil) was, it sccrj8 
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to. mc. based on coinciding views at the highest level in the United 
States and the US.S.B. on deterrence as tm objective of the major 
strategic forces, of both nations. To some degree that coincidci.ee of 
views appears: to .have become blurred, not as regards the ABM agrcc^ 
ment itself —though then, is some risk that it may not be able tosurvivc 
bv ilself-r-biifrjn-tne caso of st ratcgic offensive forces. 
\ Our abill.y to reach agreement on .ABM may have resulted in part ^ ' 
from a number of particular circumstances, United States and Sovifct ' '. 
achievements and plans for antiballistic missiles could be said to have 
been in about equivalent overall states in the-carly l!)70*s. The United 
States was perhaps ahead in technology, aud the Soviet Union in terms 
of deployment. iJutl, side* Lad substantial doiibfb as to whether anti- 
ballistic missiles could serve (he purpose, not of shooting dowi individ- 
ual ballistic missile warheads, but of defending populations. Yet, in 
each country, without agreement variom internal forces could have 
. j;usiiltcd : in extensive, though not effective, ABM deployment. . 
. Both s'des were confronted with the likelihood of having to make 
very large investments as a next step in ABM plans. Each concluded 
that it vpuld be more valuable to its national security to have the 
other side, forego substantial deployment of antiballistic missiles 
than it would be to dep\v an ABM system of its own. The ABM 
Treat* was thus jm intrinsic and to some degree explicit statement 
by boih.govriiincnU that the} accepted deterrence as the -purpose of ;' 
.itiategh- forces. Tt includes the explicit statement, "U-icinparty undcr- 
takivv not to deploy ABM s3'stcins for the defense of thetcrritory of its 
.country..." " * . - . „ -' 

The ABM ".situation illustrates that timing is an important factor 
iit \vhelli.i , t';i J i "agreement is reached or not. Each side iees the next 
generation of the other's weapons as being destabilizing, and would 
therefore like to i:oin|)h'tci!^ own ongoing programs but have tho^othcr 
sides suspended or banned. For cxamplc,nany people in tljc JTiyted . 
" States, including lmsclf^aruvonsiderabiy distur&jnjy thorom$cx of 
now Soviet 'missile- \u-vulopnicui, testing, ami deployment programs, 
particularly 'J,„ MtRVcd SS-17, SS-1S, and SS-10" as wo diiignate 
thorn.' Sii-n '.nclividunls hi the United States believe that strategic of- 
feiwit;. forces were fairl.v well- balanced bctwi n the United-States and, 
tlxyT.j?!,S*n. before these Soviet activities grew iu intensity. Tlitbal- 
.;'«uce.l»ns been bctwoc..i. oat lie omUia^uk the US.S.'K.s •idva'ntagc in 
missile numbers and pa.vload. in J t],e U.S. advantage in degree of 
development and depigment of MtllVb and numbers and capabilities 
of heavy bombers. '■--.- 

At- the sawci-t ime, Soviet writings and Soviet positions suggest hat 
many in fho t-.S.S.'R. believe that the developments of SS-1G, 17. 1$. 
And 19 arc just whnt is needed fur proper bahuicc of stratcg; offensive 
foro bilween the two countries, but. tint the V.A Trident program 
jujd tlu> F.S. B 1 program are di<stahili/.uig in effect. Tor myself. I 
find this hnrd'to understand', Ix'^uiM'hoiuTn'tvuJv hnrdl.v a first strike 
wcanon in the light of tin- time it lakes to reach their targets, and si»b- 
^iparines roinain sufficiently invulnerable, particularly when tljiiir mih-:- 
^^dexJinv^i'luh^i^ng(\^oJbnf-tba\^nro-in)t.^i)hiRcUin-tb(i-reonircmciit_ ; ._. 
to "usy ihuiiv.oi' lose-'..em," as it has sometimes been described. Unlike : 
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large numbers of .heavy and accurate MIRY' , these two weapons sys- 
tems therefore seem to nit not to hurt the very important, objective of 
crisis stability .However, itinay be argued that any new weapon elicits 
a response and therefore erodes the desirable. goal of stability in the 
arms competition itself. It may be that Uu. Soviet view is conditioned 
by concern for perccnedmilitary capability, because it is very hard to 
dismiss the strategic objecti\cs of coercion of war winning from con- 
sideration in military circles e\ en after one has concluded that they 
arc not sustainable either in theory or in practice. I would be very 
happy to hear the views of my Soviet colleagues on the question of 
what kind of new systems on each side are likely to be least helpful 
to the goal of strategic arms limitation. 

IV 

It is hard even for experts, and perhaps nearly impossible for 
political leaders, entirety to dismiss concerns abort the effects of 
strategic forces that go beyond the objective of deterrence. Because 
both informed and uniformed opinion in both countries may have 
these concerns, it seems to me that any agreement on strategic offensive 
forces that runs fcr an extended period of time needs to assure some sort 
of perceived equivalence overall lxstwcen the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. in .strategic offensive forces. This equivalence can apply 
in an overall way to numbers (for example, of long-range missiles 
plus bombers, or of MIRYcd missiles or of MIRVs). Clearly there 
lire different geographical and military requirements for our twO 
countries and there ha\e been historical differences that have gone 
into the development and deployment of our two particular strategic- 
force structures. These factors mean that the two sides cannot be equal 
in all measures of strategic force, except by scrapping everything 
and starting over with the goal of producing identical forces. Agree- 
ing on their nature would probably take at least as long as agrcejng 
on any othei strategic offensive arms limitation. Disparities favoring 
oif side in some things can be balanced by disparities favoring the 
other side in other things. But. if any of these individual differences 
between the two sides is too great, strong arguments will be raised* oh 
the side with less of that component, to tin- "effect that this particular 
comparison is the most important criterion of relative strength. It 
will then be urged that a new deploy ment program must be immedi- 
ately Iwgun in order to redress that disparity, or that otherwise very 
large concessions must be made by the other side in some other category 
3f strategic forces. 

Thus, for example, the concept of throw- weight, though not need- 
ing perhaps to he dealt with expli. itly, neveithelcss will be one by 
which agreements are weighed. This could be done in terms of some 
kind of equivalent niea.Miif, That i», pioviding that the actual forces 
deployed under an agreement showed approximately the same throw- 
weight in terms of the throw -weighi of missiles plus nn equivalent in 
-terms of bomber pay load, the agreement would be seen as balanced. 
A similar comparison in terms of actual feives deployed is likely 
to be made, at hast in the I'nitcd States, of the total '.lumber of indo- 
pondu iitly tanrctnble warheads. I sa \ this in the pergon al belief that 
differences beyond n certain number or a certain total throw weight 
matter \crv little in real ■jiilitarv terms, because the outcomo of i. 
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conflict is hot likely to be changed very much by such differences. That 
outcome is hi practical terms the total destruction of both sides. 



The guidance. given by the agreements readied at Vladivostok in 
November of 11)71 is a substantial step forward, it set3 limits both on 
Otal numbers of missiles and heavy bomberj and on numbers of mis- 
siles that can be Mlli V cd. inese limits are substantially lower numeri- 
cally than the numbers ol launchers and of MlRVcd missiles that 
would^otherwise have been built on each side. It would extend a form 
of agreement on all strategic offensive forces through il)85, at levels 
not to exceed these number*, and calls for negotiations to'bcgin well 
before that date is reached on further reductions. The delegations of 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States are currently negotiating in Geneva 
the details of an agreement based on that guidance. The details of that 
negotiation, involving verification and collateral constraints, defini- 
tions, and matters involving the interpretation of that guidance, are 
very important; Even if agreement ii reached ch specific language, 
it must be such as to be acccptnb! : to the Congress of Uic United States, 
and to the people of both the Soviet Union and the United States. It 
must be such as to convince not only the authorities but the people 
in each country that their security is thereby enhanced; I would like 
therefore to say a f«w woidc about so/nc details that are hot decided 
oho way or another by the Vladivostok guidance and about what I 
think is theway to proceed on those questions. 

In my view, the limits on numbers of bombers ought to include those 
kinds of bombers, present or future, that arc comparable in capability 
(range and paylond) with those already included by definition as 
heavy bomlKjrs. If mobile intercontinental missiles (land-based or 
aircraftbased) are not banned, then both must be included within the 
numerical limits for launchers. 

In addition, I bcljcyc both sides should observe -the principlo that 
what is allowed is hot necessarily compulsory. Thislcads to t'ic father 
dolicato subject of restraint. I call it delicate because in my r xperience 
proposals for restraint have generally proceeded from the ,«ssumption 
that tho othor side should restrain what troubles the proposer, but that 
the proposer's own planned or under- way progrnnis should be allowed 
to proceed. :I will have more to say about this in s[>ecific terms later on, 
but first I want to put forward two or throe general proposals which 
in my view would inhibit, tho rate of development and deployment 
of now offensive armaments. 

These involvon limitation on tho number of missiles (or bombers) 
that can be modernized or replaced each year, perhaps a limit on the 
number of now systems that can bo introduced into the inventory 
during each 5-ycar period, and a limit on tho number of missile 
tests flint can bo carried out each jear. With such limits, development 
nnd deployment /ill proceed mo'ro slowly, and those carried out on 
each side will offer less justification for the other sido to react and 
start its own new programs of development nnd deployment. 

Without such limits, tho race for more will turn into a race for 
'b»*ttfir, # i-onsiitning perhaps as much effort and resources. Moreover; 
a qualitative rnco can lie. oven moro unstable than a qunnthVivo race 
Ono need bo only moderately sophisticated to see that beyond a certain 
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number of offensive weapons, so Jong as -the retaliatory ones on the 
other side are relatively invulnerable, one does not gain in real mili- 
tary capability. On the other hand; a plausible argument can more 
casil} Ik- made in circumstances of :i qualitative competition, that the 
hew weapons of the other side, either in development or being de- 
ployed, call for a rapid and ingenious new set of developments and 
dcplo) incuts on ones own side in order to counter them. A deeper 
level of analysis and understanding reveals, in my opinion, that this 
plausible argument is incorrect because the balance is not all that 
precarious. Furthermore, it takes quite a long time to develop and 
deploy new systems. Thus, it is not necessary rapidly to respond by 
developing and deploying forces designcd-'o prevent the deployments 
on the other side from * -reducing ail imbalance. 

Nevertheless, frightening scenarios can be made out of new deploy; 
ments and deployments *on the other side, and one cannot be at all 
confident that they will not lead to ovci reactions which in turn stimu-. 
late responses in ah accelerating arms competition. My own view of 
the technology of offensive and defensive strategic arms is that such 
a series of developments and- deployments, cbuntcr-di velopmchts and 
counter-deployments, both sides will still have forces that arc capable 
only of deterrence, not of real war fighting or coucivc capability. 
But, such n p.occss whips tip emotions oh both sides, makes the calcu- 
lation of outcomes more complex, and in my opinion increases the 1 
chances, that a nuclear war migh^. start. 

The Vladivostok guidelines do hot provide immediate substantial 
reductions from present force capabilities. However, I do not think 
wo need not wait until 1AS5 tobegin such reductions, nor until 1080 to 
l>cgin negotiating them. Ir this regard the example of the Aht.iballis.tic 
Missile Treaty is instructive; As signed in. 1972, it allowed each side 
two ABM sites. Rut by 1974 It was possible to reach agreement that 
neither siile would have more than om ABM site. We may hot be 
able to lower the limit* set in the Vladivostok agreements in quite so 
short a time-as vvc were ablcfb do with ABMs. But I think it highly 
desirable to start working oh that '(problem now. One reason for doing 
so is to take away an excuse from some nations that are not now nuclear 
powers but arc considering Incoming the possessors of nuclear weap- 
ons. Some of them are using the excuse that the United States and 
the Soviet Union will not reduce their forces of nuclear weapons but 
intend to go on building increasing numbers. 

"Reductions of numbers of launchers allowed, of numbers of MITtVcd 
missiles allowed, of total uiegatonnagc, and of total destructive power 
generally, can bo carried a long way without eroding deterrence of 
nur-lcnr war. A nuclear war would remain more than adequately 
terrible at far lower levels of destructive capability than we now* 
possess. 

VI 

I'v|> spoken of the process of the development and deployment of 
uiie side, -Mid then n counter development and a counter-deployment 
l>y (In- other .i'Jc. This counter development and counter-deployment 
ueod ft- bo of Ik- eatne sort of weapon? system. In fact, in some 
instances the fir*t development and deployment have been of a stra- 
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tcgic defensive system and the counter-development and counter^ 
deployment have been of strategic offensive systems. 

ily own ..ears of experience m the Li vcrmoi'e Laboratory and iiitJie 
U.S.*i)epai tmentof JL>cK-nsc encompassed the period of the first Soviet 
Mlt/IItBMs andlCBMs. Ihesc, and the suitemcnts made about them 
m Soviet circles, greatly accelerated the U.S. Polaris and Minute- 
man, programs. Those years also include the time of the development 
and some deployment* of the so-called Tallinn system. Uncertainty 
about its function and its possible effectiveness as an ABM system 
played a Jeading part in the U.S. decision to develop and deploy 
MTRVs as cjirly as we did. It was while 1 was Secretary of the Air 
Force that Soviet air defense system development and deployment, 
including both surface to air missiles and advanced interceptor air- 
craft, strongly influenced the decision to develop the B-l bomber. 
In view of these experiences, I believe that, the Soviet SS-17, 18, and 
10 MIRY programs, our lack of knowledge about their purpose and the 
extent of their intended deploy ment could produce— and in the absence 
of an appropriate agreement from the negotiations now in process 
will produce— a large U.S. response, which may come not in 1075 but 
in 1976 or 1077 or 107S. 

Many technologists arc fascinated with new capabilities. Dedicated 
military men on both sides find it very hard to concede that they cannot 
protect the homeland from devastation except to the extent that deter- 
rence will serve this purpose. The inclinations of the first groups and 
the convictions of the second group, need to be balanced off'by other 
views. In the first instance, this balance must be provided by analysts 
who conclude that t he U.S. and the. Sov ict Union hav e reached a point 
where a modest effort by each side can. despite major efforts by the 
other* continue to make-.tlic other's strategic forces unusable, either for 
coercion or ov en to gain a political advantage. Bcyondthat effort of the 
analysts, ncorrcct national policy requires a decision -on the part of 
the highest political authorities to override the hopes of military, 
political, or -technical individuals who hope by Jurther development 
and deploy ment of strategic anus to gain an advantage in the very real 
political competition that exists between our two countries. 

As I have indicated, I believe a moderate-effort by either side can 
continue, to assure the maintenance of deterrence of nuclear attack by 
the other. Iain convinced that this will be so e-icn in tie face of a sub- 
stantial program by the. other to obtain a capability sufficiently effec- 
tivolo reduce the effects of the retaliatory st nkc to ;in .u-ccptabfe level, 
what is ..ailed a first strike capability. Tt is indce 1 because of this belief 
that I think we could go up another turn on tin- spiral of strategic arms 
compel H ion without a large immediate decrease in tin present security 
of the U.S. or the U.S.S.Ti. vis-a-vis each other. But I am convinced 
that it will not increase our present security to do so, and 1 believe that 
there arc other penalties that both of our countries \\ ill have to pay if 
wo proceed to reach a new equilibrium in strategic arms tit a h ; gher 
level of military capability. Tndeed, iu> own Mrongpicfcrence is for a 
now cqtiilihrimn in strategic arms at a lower Icvol. 

In the first place, I think higher strategic force levels are likely to 

-Jixncecbuto our political differences. It will, not fiynto jhein. Iwcause 

they exist already. "We are in several sensis competitors, in ideology, 

in natural interests. But even as those differein cs c,ui«\tlie arms com- 

Sctition, so the arms competition in turn amplifies the political 
iffcrcnccs. 
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In the t-ccond place, continued arms competition diverts rcsource&r- 
rnntciial resources, technical resource*, and intellectual rcsources-r- 
from serious problems that exist fur tis. both within each of our coun- 
tries ami in tin- rest of the world, and require for their solution all the 
resources that we can muster. If «c fail to reach agreement on further 
limitation of strategic offensive arms* it is runccivablc that we might 
lose even what we ha\e already achieved in ABM limitation. 'flint, it 
seems to inc. would he very dangerous. Suppose e.\tehsi\c ABM deploy- 
ment were to take place in both.countries. fn a crisis situation it would 
then be much easier, tl.jugh in mj opinion still very mistaken, for some 
military or technical advisors to attempt to con\ incc political loaders 
that with a fiivt strike, and some luck, the retaliatory damage would be 
lets disastrous to the nation than the likc.l \ outcome in the absence of 
such a first strike. Even without extensive" ABM deployment, greater 
complexity in arms makes it easier to lose bight of the certainty of a 
mutually catastrophic outcome of a substantial strategic exchange-^ 
though it makes such an outcome no less certain.- 

Beyond these considerations which concern the direct interaction 
ootvvcen our countries, there is another loss which would result from 
failure to make further arms limitation agreements. This is perhaps 
the most important of all. It is- the loss of time. Though we are com- 
petitors, with nian\ cunflictingirtcrestsvand adversary ideologies, there 
arc sn;..c goals wc have in common. Xcithcr of us wants to sec a nuclear 
war, involv^iig cither ourselves or anyone else. Further nuclear prolif- 
eration, in which countries with less stable leadership, with less to lose, 
and likely to indulge in less rational beha\ ior, will cause a decrease in 
both Soviet and U.S;.iccurity of very substantial proportions. Until 
wc reach a s< ratogic force situation ljctwccn ourselves that is both stable 
and essentially equivalent, and is perceived to be so both. by ourselves 
and by the rest of the world, wc arc unlikely to turn our attention — 
individually, together, and in various international forums- -to these 
new problems flint, in aHyance for 10 years, now crowd in upon us. 
I hope that we cali'inake thcpl ogltiss ins! I ntugii-al lu.vliliiitfttion-tunt- 
uc need to make in order to face and solve nuclear proliferation, the 
strain on worldwide production and reserves in agriculture, energy, 
and other natural resources, worldwide pollution, the population explo- 
sion, and other major world political problems. Because we are com- 
petitors, it mav seem to some in each of our countries that gaining nn 
advantage in the strategic arms c npctition can he valunblc. My own 
v iew is thatthc attempt is a.- vain o ii\ Wh\ not then encourage the of tier 
side to make this vain attempt? 1 he answer is tliat in doing so if hurts 
not only itself but both sides. The vain attempt exacerbates tensions. 
T< wastes time and resources that could be usid to deal with other prob- 
lems, the failure to solve which is dangerous both to the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

Statkmkxt of Dn. Otto L. Net-sov, Jit. 1 

Tii. response to the invitntioii of Senntor William Proxmire, Vice 
Chairman of the Joint Committee on Defense Production, I submit 
"Oils "nlati'tiiuiilT '■ 



T Dr. Nelson Ik n retired nonoml, U.S. Army, who serves «g consultant to 
University of PltUbur«h. 
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Hearings on the status of the national preparedness effort which the 
committee is conducting arc, in my view, of great importance, and the 
committee should be commended* for undertaking this difficult and 
essential task. 

I am hot sure "whether it is appropriate or necessary to mention any 
personal data that would qualify me as an expert, witness. If this is 
desired I can submit, such information. It may suffice to say that I 
have been interested in this general area ever since I submitted a thesis 
on industrial mobilz;.tion in the United States in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for a Master of Arts Degree in Economics at 
Columbia University in 1932.. Since that time I have participated in 
numerous studies both within the military establishment and civilian 
agencies such as the National Security Resources Board, the State 
Department, Federal Civil Defense Administration and the Off c of 
Emergency Preparedness. Out of these experiences has conic .nc 
sobering conclusion that the answers to the questions listed in the 
enclosure to Senator Proxmire's letter are very complex and dniicultj 
oh, which there are few, if any, experts. 

For whatever it is worth, my "answers to a few of the questions posed 
arc as follows: 

"/* the Vidtcd State* currently prepared industrially and economi- 
cally to -prosecute a xcarf* 

The answer is no, Or at. least not adequately. A strong and healthy 
economy is the basis of industrial preparedness for war. Some of the 
major weaknesses which could affect our ability to prosecute a war are 
the same or similar to those of present national concern: (1) our. 
energy insufficiency, (2) growing materials dependency on foreign 
sources, and (3) loss of some vital industrial base capabilities due to 
foreign entry into the market, 

"Is it prepared in terms of civil mobilisation and civil defense?" 
No, and certainlv not adequately. Institutionally, the functions of 
government agencies and offices, responsible for dealing wirh civil 
einefgcrieics of various types arc fractured and misaligned. Afore on 
this later. There are also public attitudinal factors involved here. We. 
cannot keep the American populace continuously "mobilized" for war; 
but we might do a better job of conditioning them to the kind .of 
austerity and commitment they would lx> called to undertake in any 
serious emergency. 

"Are cttrrcnt economic and civil preparedness plans and proqrams 
deficient?" 

Yes. Our plans and programs arc deficient in that they lack eo- 
hesivenoss. There should be a pay-off lwtwccn reacting to' a natural 
disaster and trainir, to react to war, of planning to meet crises now, 
such as the onorgv isis, and planning for similar critical resource 
shortages m war. Tl organization of emergency preparedness in gov- 
ernment docs not enable this type of coordinated planning, 

"Docs the President need standby emergency powers to cope with 
nuclear attack?" 

Yes. The President needs standby authority to respond to a nuclear 
attack qjvl to cope with the problems it podiuvs. T am not sure he 
now possesses the necessary legal authority because I do not pretend 
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to be fully informed. In any event, it would be highly useful if his 
authority* to do this could bo clarified and probably extended. 

"Should the Congress -particiupa'te in emergency -planning?" 

Yes. One inhibition to effective emergency planning is tjiatthere is 
no Congressional focal point concerned with the total subject of civil 
preparedness. Budgets of different Fcdcrahagcncies. having emergency 
responsibilities arc considered by many different Congressional com- 
mittees, never as a -government- wide program; There is no central Com 
grtssional oversight of emergency preparedness policies and goals— 
oversight which could provide the basis for effective coordination an '1 
support of a balanced government- wide effort; Congressional action to 
strengthen its own capabilities in these regards could lead to greatly 
improved preparedness planning at. all levels of government; 

Bather than attempting to respond in detail to all the questions 
included in Senator rroxmire's letter, I should like to comment oh the 
organizational concept and framework and the operating procedures 
needed to provide an ongoing capability toprovidc some of- the answers 
in that broad field which is vaguely defined as "nonmilitafy defense" 
or.ab "the essential economic base needed to support our military forces 
and the economic and political measures needed to sustain the fabric 
of our civil economy and population;" 

There arc a few principles or concepts that may be overly simplistic 
but that arc important. The Department of State should have the 
responsibility of a continuing assessment of foreign developments that 
threaten world peace and pose the problem of involvement by the 
United States. The Defense Department. has the responsibility for 
recommending the size and composition of the military forces needed 
for the military defense of our country. So, too., is there, needed an 
organization. and a capability on the part of our Federal Government 
to assess on a continuing basis and to recommend what provisions 
should be made- to develop and maintain the economic base and orga- 
nizational framework needed to assure thcsurvhal of our civil popu- 
lation and our industrJnl..govcrnmcntnl and. "morale" capabilities iii: 
time of war or other crises or emergencies. Such an organization and 
capability should be outside of and not a part of the Defense Depart- 
ment for a number of reasons, the major of which is that-civil prepared- 
ness is by nature a ci\il function. In a war or other similar emergency 
the Defense Department has all, and perhaps more than, it can handle 
so the concept should lie- to remove from the Defense Department all 
responsibilities and activities that cap bo carried out bv other agencies 
of the 'edoral Government. More importantly, the Defense Depart- 
ment will always l>e ah important claimant- of out 'economic resources, 
and it should not be in u position of being lioth n claimant and the 
judge or allocator of such resources An impartial assessment is needed 
on what can be supplied and what are the minimal or ongoing needs on 
the part of our economy or s-ociety to support the military establish- 
ment and to ensure the continuing capability of our economv to do 
this. 

A further concept or promise in that no one organization or agency in 
our Federal Go\ eminent enn do this all on its own. Hathor, almost 
pveiy department mid agency .should have the responsibility and 
capacity (u.lu (hut purl of the job which ih related to flicir evefy-day 
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ongoing duties. To go even further, numerous governmental agencies 
at the State, local and Federal level have, or should have, an emergency 
or crisis role as an extension of their everyday duties and responsi- 
bilities. What is needed is for this to bo spelled out and organizational 
means developed to assure that this is done, that the work is monitored 
to. assess performance, and that the pieces are put together on the basis 
of some workable coordination effort. All this I believe can be done 
at a very modest cost i f the principle is established that in addition to 
their routine everyday task there is an emergency^ or crisis role o.f 
any type that represents ah added dimension to their daily responsi- 
bilities and duties. 

I would be remiss if I did not say that there are dedicated and able 
people in. government at a. I levels that are trying to do what I have 
attempted to describe in ve\v general terms. However, I L.lie\e that 
these individuals are 'hand.. «p>ed by the lack of organizational 
arrangements which the Confess, should remedy. More specifically, 
there arc two organizations, .he Federal level which are attempting 
to do as]>ccts of this overall jt. ... -neither of which has adequate .-authority 
or organizational status to carry out the coordination heeded. "VVhat 
I ha\c in mind is not ah organization that is submerged in the Defense 
Department or the General Services Administration, but rather one 
that is akin to the concept underlying the National Security Resources 
Board, which under the direction of Jack Gorrio and with the strong 
support of President Truman, did attempt to fulfill the role I have 
sketched. Such an organization in my view must Ixj in the Executive 
Office of the President, and the concept must have the support of the 
Gwigress if it is to delineate, assign and monitor the work that is to be 
done. Simply said, this is merely the application of the time-honored 
management rule that you break down .t complex task into manageable 
parts, you assign these tasks to organizations or groups that have tho 
capacity and competence to do them, to monitor and supervise their 
performance, and to nut together, o\aluate, implement and modify 
as conditionsrdictate-t.he-overall end product. 

t would go further by suggesting that present arrangements at the 
State and local levels are hopelessly outmoded and obsolete. Much 
of ur present arrangement* on civil dcfci.se at. the State ami local 
lavcio should be 'mhnged drastically. The role of the State Adjutant 
Generals and the National Guard needs to be reconsidered in view 
of the fact that the concept is that the National Guard and certain 
Reserve unit& are regardful as a '"ready rocrvc" to be withdrawn from 
their geographical areas and deployed immediately as .part- of any 
military effort. A.-, a start (he Federal. Government would be well ad- 
vised to provide matching funds at a 70 percent or SO percent level to 
encourage each Governor to appoint a special assistant who would 
bo a Chilian and a part of his immediate office who would carry out 
the coordinating role at the State level, the lole which 1 have suggested 
bo done at the Federal level by a small coordinating office in the 
Executive Office of the President, Such an individual and such a 
small office at the State level would 1h> concerned on a day to-day baMs 
with coordinating f lie long- range plan?, of the State fu del elop a viable, 
JLCidtky_c£uiiomY-aniLuu.utuiiiiiLnLXht 

assignment to develop "and carry out the piano and the coordination 
needed for all types of emergencies in war and peace. 
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In concluding, may I stress that I am hot advocating any iitopiah 
planned society. However, tlicrc always has been and will continue, 
to.be un appropriate governmental role in our entrepreneurial society.' 
What the Government subsidizes or docs markedly affects economic 
dtv Jopmcnt. Government, immersed as it is in day-to-day problems, 
ncvcrtJicIcio lias an important input and contribution to make in 
developing long-term guidelines arid in supporting healthy long-term 
growth. Increasingly as we recklessly consume our natural resources 
and become more and more a "have not" nation we must not at our 
peril ignore the husbanding and judicious use vt our resources 
and the development of acceptable substitutes. Most of us realize that 
in the feasible future the "United. States is riot apt to be defeated on 
the battlefield- rather internal decay, disintegration and inability 
to cope with long-range problems of defense and domestic economy 
arc more apt to bring this nation to its knees. 



STATESiENT OF E. P. WlGNER ' FOR THE jorXT -COMi-'nTEE OX DEFENSE 

Pnonucnox 

As will soon become evident, the present writer is strongly in favor 
of a great enhancement of the civil defense effort of the United States; 
He appreciates the opportunity to communicate his views to the 
distinguished readership of the Congressional Record. 

The discussion which follows assumes that the conviction that our 
country needs an effective defense is shared by the readers. Actually, 
this coi\iction is most effectively communicated by the writings arid 
statements of the leadership of the U.S.S.R. These strongly express 
the intention to extend their reign over the whole earth. It is, t hope, 
unnecessary to enlarge further on the necessity of our maintaining a 
strong defense systern and I'll proceed to the other subjects of interest 
in the .present context: the effect i.vcIle^s of _ci\il defense jiicasurcs, the 
need for the United States to institute such measures, the validity of 
arguments against, these measures, and a few final recommendations. 

THE EFFKC-nVT.NF.SS OF CJ.VH. nEFEXSE 

This writer became convinced of the possible effectiveness of civil 
defense measures when he sen ed as. a member of the General Advisory 
Committee to the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. The Committee 
met four or five times a year and w as Li icfed at almost every meeting 
on the progress of nuclear weapons development and on the effective- 
ness ofthesc weapons. These briefings, convinced me of the fact, so aptly 
stated by V, Chu.vkov; "Although the discussed means of destruction 
(nuclear weapons) are called mass means, with Knowledge and skillful 
use of modern protective measures thev will not destroy masses of peo- 
ple, hut only those who neglect the study, mastery, nnd use of these 
weapons." Indeed, an easy calculation shows that if the U.S.S/R. ear- 
liesout itscitj evaluation plans.tho total nuniliernf casualties that all 
the liuilear weapons in" our missiles could cause would he a good deal 



' Pr. Wlcnrr l» a NnM Ijinrcnfc nml nn cm^rltim profejuor of nhyMcii At Princeton 
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less than one-half of the losses they suffered in World War IL A rea- 
sonable estimate, based on the Oak Ridge tests of the blast resistance 
of the "expedient shelters" described in the tT.S.S.R. civil defense hand- 
books gives, for the loss which our missile carried nuclear weapons 
could cause, about 3 percent of the U.SiS.R. population. It is true that 
if their very elaborate but hopefully incomplete air defense system 
lacks in cffcctivehcsSj this loss could fie very significantly increased by 
our air power However, very naturally, we cannot foresee the future 
development of their air defense installations. It may be useful tc men- 
tion at this point that a recently published book, by L. Goure. describes 
the Soviet civil defense very closely and deals withall aspects thereof- 
hot only the immediate survival of the attack but also with its longer 
time effects. 

What is cur own situation? According to the published part of the 
Ponast It study, the missiles of the U.S;S.R. could inflict, in the pres- 
ent situation, a population loss of 45 percent. An evacuation plan, simi ; 
Jar to that of the U;S.S.R., would reduce that loss to about.li percent. 
Its cost is estimated by Ponast II as $1.2 billion. The evacua- 
tion of our cities -would, thus be very effective, but less effective than 
that of the cities of the U.S:S.R., partly because of their greater missile 
power, partly because a larger fraction of our people live in cities than 
of those of Russia. Still according to the Ponast it study, a blast 
resistant shelter system, similar to that of China, would reduce the 
number of pcopleexposod to mortal danger to about 5Vj percent — it 
would cost, around $35 billion. 

Are the U.S.S.R. and China the only countries with elaborate and 
well developed civil defense systems? No— most of the peace-loving 
countries also have such systems, based on blast shelters, and their 
yearly expenditures per person on such defense is about 15 times greater 
than ours. This has been, so far, about 40c" per person a .year. Inciden- 
tally. >hc Swiss civil defense repeats our President Kennedy's message: 
(Civil defense) "is insurance we trust, will never lie needed" — its 
greatest accomplishment is, according to the .Swiss, that it. will .not 
have to be used, that it will divert the aggressive instincts of possible 
opponents, 

Tt is v.sv to conclude that an effective civil 'defence is not only desir- 
able, it. is also possible. 

IS CIVH, hKFEXSK XKCESSATtY? 

What is the principnl danger that threatens us in the. present absence 
of an effective ci\ il defense? It is the possibility of the U.S.S.R. evacu- 
ating its cities, dispersing thcirpopulat.ion, and thru making demands 
on us, under the threat of a nuclear attack, approximating those made, 
by Hitler or Czechoslovakia which led to the Munich pact. This left 
Czechoslovakia essentially defenseless. 

Could wo resist such demands? The lives of almost hal f of our people 
would be at stake and tho threat of our retaliation, which would affect 
n relatively small part of the U.S.S.R. population, might be quite 
ineffective,' The natural response to the treat i-n\ iwip d would bo either 
n "countcrovneuntion", to be undertaken as m>oh as tho U.S.S.R. evne- 
Jiatcs-i<s_own-citics..or.-avcn-bctter.-tho_ino\unm]it_of-oiir-pfi()pln--whun- 
the threat arrives, into blast resistant shelters, bimilnr to those- avail- 
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able to tho Swiss, or even the Chinese. It is hard to imagine any other 
countcringof the ''nuclear blackmail" threat envisaged, and the ones 
proposed- would, in, fact, have the effect that the threat would hot arise. 
As the Swiss were quoted, the most important accomplishment of a 
potentially effective civil defense system would be that it never will 
havctobcused. 

What wouldTxs the other consequences of effective civil defense prep- 
arations of our country? One can well maintain that they would fur- 
ther a more sincere peace between ourselves and our antagonists then 
the much advertised "mutual assured destruction". Tf of two people 
each can kill the other, hut is then endangered by the threat of being 
killed himself, they may resist murdering each other. But their rela- 
tion would remain miicn more strained than if neither would have to 
fear being murdered by the other. Further, an effective civil defense 
system w ould also have a very favorable effect on the morale of our peo- 
ple -they would feel very directly that our government docs have tneir 
welfare and life in mind and the 'Universal contribution of the people 
to the aversion of dangers to themselves would greatly improve their 
morale Civil defense is not onty necessary, it is also desirable in its 
effect on the morale of the people and also in its effect on our relation to 
countries at present antagonistic. 

THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST CHTT. DEFENSE 

It may bo worthwhile, finally, to review the object' -cs against our 
installing an effective, civil (Mcnse. About 15 years, ago, before the 
"C.S.S.R. civil defense efforts became clearly apparent, it was claimed 
that the installation of effective civil defense measures would create 
t lie impression in our opponents that we arc planning a first, strike. 
This argument, that our civil defense effort would be provocative, had 
to l)o abandoned when the T.S.S/R. organized its own civil defense; 
Interestingly, and incidentally, tho U.S.SJR. was never criticised for 
these efforts— njuurelly not by the supporters of our own. program in 
this direction and strangely enough also not b\ the opponent* thereof. 
The argument which we heard after the TJ.S.S.R. civil defense efforts 
1» ame generally apparent was that our installation of protection for 
uiir people would onlv induco tho U.SiS.I?. to augment its .iggrcssivu 
capability. Wo now "know that such augmentation took place even 
though we did not organize a vigorous civil defense effort. One of the. 
two arguments wo now hear, the civil defense is too cxpcns'ne, seems 
almost ridiculous. T.f Switzerland. Sweden, etc.. u China, can afford 
(he more costly, the blnst shelter method, we with the highuM per capita 
national wealth, can 'also surely afford the defenso of our people. The 
other argument, in the words of <,ne of the most learned opponents of 
civil defense, S. Droll, is that it would lead to an "escalation of the ap- 
prehension from (ho mood of today, vis-a-vis the dangers of a nuclear 
exchange between the U.S. and the Soviet Union." Should the appre- 
hension of the danger not 1m; greater, now, where we have no effective 
defense, than it would he when wo lunc-such defense? Or is it pro- 
posed that we should lull the. common pioidc into igiuiraiu:*' of the t rue 
Mluidion? Tt is remarkable also that the U.S.S.R, is not criticised for 
fQ?toring the "apprehension' 1 of its own people. Or.c lr.nst. conclude 
that tho varying arguments against ci\il defense have little \hlidity. 
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A TEW PROPOSALS RELATED TO OCT DEFENSE 

The first change j would advocate is to stop maintaining that a 
nuclear waf would be the end of mankind. Such a statement may give 
the impr« m to an opponent that, he can achieve anything by threat- 
ening wit :. ;i nuclear war. After all. lie would arguej the opponent (that 
is u<^. will make any sacrifice to avoid the "end of mankind". Itcnce; if 
he is threatened with extinction he will give in, particularly if the 
threat, comes from a party which docs not believe that the war precipi- 
tated by him will lead to the "end of mankind". Instead of such a 
blatantly incorrect statement, it would be better to subscribe to Chuy- 
kov's doctrine that "knowledge and the skillful use of modern protec- 
tive measures" will make it. possible to provide effective protection. At 
least, we ,,,'J adhere to Kissinger's earlier (3057) statement: "While 
it fcrul defense) cannot avert tJic traumatic effect of vast physical 
destruction, its efficient operation may make the difference lxstwcen the 
survival of a society and its collapse." 

The second measure which I consider to be urgent is to establish 
better contact with the people at large. This makes it desirable for 
DCPA to expand its staff by the employment of people who can es- 
tablish a contact with the population at large, who can speak and write 
the truth convincingly. One of the functions of these advisors would 
bo to help the high schools to give instruction on the nature of nuclear 
explosions and the defense against the effects of these. This is a subject 
which is foreign to most present high school teachers; and the advisor 
could and should help them to acquire the necessary knowledge. After 
all, the Federal Government now intends to support the local schools 
and can well suggest that these contribute to the protection of the 
country. The high •s.hool instruction on civil defense— obligatory in 
the F.S.SJR.— would be very useful since, after all, wc learn host when 
wc are young and wc learn most mm -elementary facts from our teach- 
ers. But even more generally, the establishment of a close contact be^ 
Mvccfi fli u. B "p. who protect- on f freedom, jiiidfhosrwhosf ■freedoin-is-pro- 
tcctcd; would bo very desirable: and acquainting people at large with 
the met hods and effectiveness of c\\ il defense would provide an avenue 
toward this goal. It may not be easy to find people who know about, 
the methods and effectiveness of civil defense and who are also able 
and interested in communicating this and much other knowledge to 
the people at large, but: every effort should he made to find such people 
and support them. 

The last suggestion I wish to make is that the "DCPA budret should 
certainly not be cut. It should .-t« ■adil ji he inerenscd-unf il, in a few years, 
it reaches the per capita level of oil,' V peace loving iiiul'iion expansion- 
ist countries, such as Switzerland. Holland, Sweden, etc. For reasons 
given In the rest of my statement, thin would he of decisive importance 
for maintaining a valid, widely endorsed, and vigorous defense effort 
for our country— <md it would support nil freedom directed nations. 
Their independence does depend to n cerlnm degree on our strength 
and our ability to stand up for them. The examples of Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia, Poland- to mention only a few show that such in- 

-donondnncadoesjiotcomeJ'reoly ! ^ 

Let me end on a hit more hopeful tone which is, however, as sincere 
as wa« the rest of my statement. This is the hope that t»n effective civil 
defense may not only profi-cfct nr country and our freedoms, but it may 
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also lead to a more true peace than the present one^ which is based oh 
the fear of destruction. I hope such a peace in which no rulers are 
tempted to increase their domains will come into being! 



StATESitNt of Geraw) C. S^thi- 

I propose to discuss this morning some of the arms control im- 
plications.of Vladivostok as well as certain related aspects of the cur^ 
rent Defense budget submission. 



I. THE VLADIVOSTOK ACC0KD 

At the start let me say that I put forward these ideas tentatively, 
not categorically. I question that anyone can speak with certainty 
about the slippery issues surrounding strategic arms and their con- 
trol. I admit to a bias in favor of a verj* strong defense but I believe 
that arms control can also advance the security of/the United States 
and the world whether or not there is some relaxation of tensions 
between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 

The Vladivostok accord should not be judged in and of itselfr-^but 
in connection with the limit on dpfensivc systems (ABMs) agreed 
upon in 1972 and other Arm rican -Soviet agreements relating to arms 
- control. It may help in judging the significance of "Vladivostok to sec 
thpt accord aspart of a process that h.u. been going on for more than 
- five years. The general strategic dialog of the 1960s led to the specific 
SALT exchanges of 19G9-7U at Hctanki, Vienna, Washington, and 
Moscow. Gradually the two sidi- developed somewhat better under- 
standing of each other's strategic preoccupations. Concerns about acci- 
dental or miscalculated nuclear hostilities led to the first, two SA.LT 
agreements in 1971 — on measures to reduce the risk of outbreak of 
nuclear war and on measures to improve the Washington-Moscow 
diivcfceoiMiiunicntioii link or "Hot Lilic." In 1972 llfcrc-was the -liitijof 
breakthrough, the treaty limiting ABMs to two sites apiece, accom- 
panied by the interim agreement to freeze offenshe launches at the 
approximate levels of 1972. These were followcdin 1973 by the Nixon- 
Brezhnev agreed principles for offensive arm? limitation and in 1971 
the ABM Treaty levels wore reduced to one siu- apiece; At year's end 
the Vladivostok accord foreshadowed limitations on offensive .systems 
which although of relatively short duration may be considered as a 
counterpart of the ABM Treaty. Tn judging this latest agreement one 
should consider the cumulative, effect of the entire SALT process 
which hopefully can be considered as a preparatory stage for the 
natural next steps reduction in offensive force levels which the sides 
are now committed to negotiate and -some- limitation on improvements 
in weapons characteristics. A total ban on ABM systems should nlso 
be reconsidered. 

T would not favor interrupting the current Geneva negotiations by 
introducing a proposal for reduction:*. T do not believe thnt reduc- 
tions are negotiable now. The Soviet position s'nee lOfiS 1ms called 
._ JorJlrsLaJimilat.ion-and^subse(iiicntly-ior_reductions..Whcn_aiuiJf 

1 > ..— *— 
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theVladivostok accord is converted into a definitive agreement the 
U.S. should promptly tabic a reduction proposal such as its 1970 
SALT call for reducing strategic force levels by 700 launchers. 

I think. Vladivostok marks progress because the Soviets agreed that 
both sides should have the right to deploy an equal number of stnir 
tegic launchers. This involved a Soviet withdrawal from its position 
maintained for more than live years that the alleged American ad : 
vantage in forward bated systems justified some Soviet advantage in 
numbers of strategic launchers. It also involved the waiving ol the 
Sonet claim that CS. submarine bases in Europe and French and 
British ballistic missile submarines justified larger strategic forces 
for the U.S.S.lt. We probably have not heard the -end of this F.B.S. 
argumentation. When one gets into reduction negotiations it is to be 
expected that the Soviets will revive this issue. 

A word of caution— it will not be easy to convert the Vladivostok 
general accord into a definitive agreement clearly spelling out the 
details of what is controlled and how. There is n tendency to take for 
granted that there will be a successful outcome to the current Geneva 
negotiation. This is a poor background for any international negotia- 
tion. 

The limitation on launchers at 2400 is admittedly high. But it is 
about the level that U.S. strategic launchers reached over JO.years ago. 
It is not far from the number that wo would have settled for in 1971 
during SALT I. It is substantially lower than some U.S. intelligence 
estimates of So\ ict forces projected out to 19S5 in the absence of agree- 
ment. If the Vladivostok accord evolves into a formal limitation agree- 
ment the United States will have good assurances of the maximum 
number of Soviet launchers over the next decade. That should climb 
nate hJ'-h has been a driving force behind the strategic arms compete 
tion- from the American standpoint— uncertainty as to what Soviet 
future force levels would be. The elimination of this uncertainty; should 
be. a factorf or stability in the American-Soviet strategic relationship. 

I think the MIRY limit of 1^3iv launchers is less- significant but I 
would recall that during 10G9-1072 the U.S. would have settled for an 
offensive agreement with no MIRV limitation at all. It seems clear 
that the Soviets have a capability to deploy many more than 1.320 
launchers for MIRY missiles if not restrained by agreement. But it 
also seems clear that our hopi^of moderating the threat to Minutcman 
by a MIRV control arrangement have not been fulfilled. 

11. MrNUTKMAX VUrafKRAIlIMtY 

As t hi* subcommittee well knows Minutcman vulnera; jiility has 'been 
^concern for a number of years. Recently it hcems to m ■, the Pentagon 
has been i.-suing rather uncertain signals on this scon , For instance, 
testifying before this subcommittee on March 1th of 'last year, the 
Secretary of Defence slid, "There is just no possihilly that a high 
confidence di.snrming first strike is attainable for tither side even 
against the TPBM components, of the strategic force- on both sides." 
Tn January of this venr at a press conference he said f 1 at should multi- 
ple missiles be ''massively deployed" by the Soviet T nion this would 
bv ,, >c»or.tinl srerer" of strategic instability nndthc U.S. would have 
to univ.li to determine whether "to take countormea ures to maintain 
the strategic balance" , ; 
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In tho statement of tha Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering, to the Congress this year* speaking of the proposed U.S. 
advanced ICBM, Dr. Curric said^ "The pace of this program has been 
significantly reduced as a result of our judgment concerning the time 
scale of the'thrcat to land-based ICBMs . . ." But in the same report. 
he_ says, ,: . . . there is little question that our present land-based 
missiles deployed in fixed silos could be in. jeopardy by the inid-19S0*s. 
The severity of this threat definitely lias increased in the last year 
and my concern has consequently deepened." Jle seems to be saying 
in these two statements that although the proximity of the threat 
is lessened, its severity has increased. J suggest that this subcommittee 
make an effort to clarify -present estimates about the future vulner- 
ability of the Mihutcman force and its significance. If the Minute- 
man force is to become so vulnerable that it cannot be relied upon even 
for the somewhat lessened role that the present concept of the Triad 
requires, it is hard to understand the substantial effort, that we arc 
proposing to make to develop a new ICBM especially if it is to be 
deployed in a fixed silo. If it is to be a mobile missile (and I note that 
General Brown in his report to the Congress states that mobile missiles 
will be permitted under the Vladivostok ceilings) would it be help-, 
fnl in carrying out any ''hard target" aspect -of the "new strategy" of 
flexible response that* we arc pnrsuirg? On this score I note that. 
General Brown at page 15 of his statement says. "Reliability, accuracy 
and availability are reduced considerably by the problems inherent 
in mobility while operating costs including maintenance, seourity^and 
positive control arc substantially higher than those associated with 
fixed deployment." This 'hardly Seems to be a good bi.cing method for 
selcctivo strikes. Thany event the Minutcman uibiorabilii.t threat con- 
tinues to be seen as a relatively lowr ra .go future problem and not 
an unlimited danger to American ICBiis. 

nr. sioitrr.K. 3nss1r.ES 

I am sorry to hear that mobile missiles arc to be allowed under 
the^ Vladivostok formula. You will recall in SALT I that wo made a 
major effort to rule mobiles out and when the So\iets would not agree 
the United States -made a .formal statement "that the United States 
would consider the deployment of operational land mobile ICBM 
launchers during the pciio'd of the interim agreement as inconsistent 
with tho objective.- of thatagrecment." I feel that the Soviets would get 
more advantage nut nf/lawl mobile missiles than the I. hitcd Sl.ttv». The 
U.S.SR. has substantially more uninhabited real estate and it has 
a population that is not in a. good position to object, to weapons deploy- 
ments, j believe thnt if the United States decides to deploy mol ile 
TCBMs. there will be popular reaction similar to that; '.n lf'CO to .pro- 
posed deployments of ABMs even if the deployment is limited to 
military reservations. There may also be a verification problem in 
keeping accurate trunk of the numlier of mobiles deployed by the. 
U.S.S;R." especially if the so-called garage technique is used. 
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T am concerned about the effect on the prospects for arms control 
of the United States moving more to an ICBM oilo busting strategy. 
Tho gcnorol assumption behind the ABM Treaty was that with both 
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sides-possessing a capability to destroy the other, nuclear war could be 
deterred and tnat cherts to blunt a nuclear attack by missile delcnsc 
could be destabilizing and in a crisis could set up prcssurcs.ior a first 
strike especially if populations were offended. 1 bclie\-e a limited 
strategic v utmtcrtorcc strategy could produce a similar results 

To mako such a strategy credible tlic Secretary of Defense cor- 
rectly has concluded that population protection from fallout will be 
necessary and the current dctense budget calls for a development pro 1 - 
gram which foreshadows a major shelter program in the years to 
conic. Secretary Schlcsinger says in- his report- to Congress : "One would 
expect that the recent shift in emphasis toward a more flexible 
strategic response policy . . . would be reflected in our civil defense 
program. That is indeed the case. Wo arc seeking to reflect in our 
civil defense planning the wider range of response options that we 
are now introducing into our military planning. 5 ' lie then goes on 
^ to point out that the Soviet Union has given a good deal of attention 
' to civil defense with shelter construction and plans for evacuation 
of a bulk of the population from major cities in the event of a crisis; 
lie says, "We believe the United States should have a similar option 
for two reasons; (1) to bo able to respond in kind if the Soviet Lnion 
attempts to intimidate us in a time of crisis and (2) reduce fatalities 
if an attack on our cities appeals imminent." I think that the Secre- 
tary of Defense's discussion of the shelter program requirements is 
well worth the attention of this subcommittee. It starts at page 11-54 
of his statement. In past years wc have pursued a small civil defense 
effort as a kind of improbable contingency program but if civil defense 
is to become essential to the -credibility of our new nuclear strategy 
wc shall have to expect a major effort in this direction. A decision to 
enter a civil defense competition l>ctwccn the U.S. and the US.S.R. 
would heed very broad support -by the American people. Coming just 
after SALT agreements which are said to have reduced the risk of 
nuclear war a major civil defense program will need a great deal 
of explanation. Perhaps this is necessary but I think wc should enter 
such a program only with our eves wide open to its implications. 

Thcro js-one additional possible concomittant to the new strategy 
that I think warrants attention. As we get info a major civil defense 
program I think pressures will build up to abrogate the ABM treaty. 
It may seem illogical to bo. making major evacuation plans while 
depriving ourselves of the ability to directly protect our population 
by active defenses. 

In addition to the possible loss of (he ARM Treaty and the necessity 
for a major fallout shelter and evacuation program I notice that 
Mr. Cnrr'oat. nnpc V-10 refers to "the fact that we could in principle 
launch our lOBMs upon unequivocal warning . . ." Tf we are con- 
templating the possibility of striking (he Soviet TOBMs in a limited 
strategic war with the reciprocal possibility of their first striking 
our ICBMs in a limited striko this, to my mind, pernicious concept 
of "launch on warning" will probably again lx>come a matter of 
interest. 

-I-itm-n' , >Mrgninfr-thnt^thorc-is„nQ_nj'-cil to bo copeernwljdjouHho 

very largo Soviet If -BM hii'ldun with the prospect of a good parti 
of these launchers having M.TBVd missiles in the future. But the 
Soviot deployment strikes me as a form of psychological pressure by 
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which the U.S.S.R. aims to get political value from a form-of military 
power lor wJiich there can be no other rational use. Over the years 
the United flutes by many statements has proved how sensitive it is 
lo this modern iorm of "force in being." Although it violates our 
ideas us to how tin. Sov ici • American strategic relations should bo 
managed, it docs not seem surprising that the U.d.J>;K. continues to 
press on thissensithearca. 

1 question whether try ing to match the Soviet ICBM force would be 
a sensible course. Omi can assume with some confidence that the 
U.S.S.R would not react to suJi-an American deployment with -state- 
ments expressing concern about the resulting vulnerability of the 
ICBMs. 1'crceptioiis around the world about the vulnerability of U.S. 
ICBMs that may have been generated by American statements would 
likely jjersist unmatched by similar perceptions about Soviet ICBMs. 

Would it not be better to moderate our annual expressions of con- 
terns about So\ icl ICBMs ai; I get on vv ith modernizing those elements 
of our strategic forces not threatened by Soviet ICBMs. Last year's 
clear acceptance of tho Triad concept as not requiring each of the 
three components of U.S. strategic forces to be an indcj>endcnt deter- 
rent for.c seems a step in the right, direction. And if as the Secretary 
of Defense says the U.S.S.R. cannot mount a disarming first strike 
against Minutcmun would it not be as reasonable to learn to live with 
their vulnerability to a lesser than disarming strike as to live with 
tiie present vulnerability of our cities ? 

V. UNITED STATES IX A REACTIVE PHASE / — 

I am struck by .the fact that wc seem to be in a reactive phase of 
strategic policy and piograi.i^.g. In past years I had the impression 
that the Cnitcd States had the initiative in weapons design and 
strategy. Now we seem to be reacting more to Soviet moves. For exam- 
ple, since the Sov lots seem to be deploying a force which may put 
our ICBM-. in jeopardy in the lflSOs we are taking preparatory steps 
lo "match" it. The Soviets seem to be developing mobile ICBMs. Wo 
are preparing tJu way for such a force. It is said that the Soviets may 
Ikv developing a strategy of selective use of nuclear weapons in a lim- 
ited strategic nuclear war. We should follow suit. The Soviets have 
elected to have large throw-weight missiles. We may have to do the 
.same— even though in the late 10.10s wc deliberately decidrd not to 
go that route. 

It does not seem unfair to ask— if the U.S.S.R. starts to deploy 
battleships should the U.S reeonimission its _ bntih-ships 9 Tho 
US.S.Tv. has civil defense plans f.u evaluation of civilians. We should 
prepare to do the same- all this in good part to avoid pirepMnns 
abroad and at home that wi may someday be second best, ft seems 
to me that this concern has a huge, potential for being a -self-fulfilling 
vvony. People read and hear con.-tantly about American concerns 
ns to its st ratejric forces. The Sov iets do not talk this language, Pooplo 
ronslanth read and hear from American sources about the threat 
from v i iv larcre Sov lot TCBMs and how American leaders in the future 
miirht have to give in to Soviet coercion, unless our weapons and 
- K t'nfofjY~nr <L -oh?U!2od It- Avnu.ld-nnUvA-Kiin.iihing- _if after years. of — 
this sort of nuhlie output people might begin to believe that U.S. 
strategio forces had lost their capability to deter war. 
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On this very important question of how i>eoplc abroad and at homo 
will peixci . c the reialiv c strength of the American and So\ let strategic 
forces in 3 ears to conic iam struck by tlie fact that in recent months it 
is our defense leadership that lias done most of the estimating of 
future perceptions -estimating the future psychology of peoples is 
diilicult business at best— and one in which nondcfciise officials, one 
would think, would ha\e greater expertise; We have missed Presi- 
dential fore : gn policy reports in 19Ti and 11)73 which should be the 
best vehicle lor such gazing into the murky future. Let us hope this 
practice will soon be resumed. 

Admittedl} our .Defense officials have a hard job to convince a some- 
\\li:iL complacent public of lite need to support a \cry strung military 
establishment- It is r.-H-iuy aim to make tins task inure diilicult. Jiut I 
rcLommcnd that much more be said about the immense and persisting 
deterrent power of our strategic forces. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In summary, I ha\ c t ried this morning to make the following points : 

The Vladivostok accord if converted into a sound agreement will 
mark another step in the lung process of bringing strategic arms under 
control. 

Tiio iCmiteman tulncrability problem needs continuing clarifica- 
tion. The threat to this, force apparently is not near term and ad- 
mittedly it is not possible for the L .S.S.R. to destroy this force. 

Mobile lCBMs do not appear to be a good way to meet the vul- 
neiabilit\ problem and tlieir dcplovmcnt could result in an advantage 
totlieU.S;S.R. 

Tlie new U.S. strategy to be credible will require a major civil 
defense program. Will Americans support such a program ? 

U.S. strategy and development programs seem unduly reactive to 
Sovictmovcs and our rhetoric too defensive. 



Washington, D.C., July SI, 1976. 
Hon. Wimjam Prtox>n he, 

Vice Chairman, Joint Commit 'fee on Defense Production, U.S. Home 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Draii Mr. Senator : Tn response to your letter of April S, 1070, 1 am 
glad to submit the following comments. Tho.->/ comments will neces- 
sarily bo in general term* since I am no longer actively engaged in 
detailed .-Indies which would enable me to be of help to yen in response 
tot he spcciiir quest ions nit allied to vonr letter. 

I wns. of course,-dcql\ engaged in the general area in IftSf at the 
time of the Gaithcr Panel's study and "I thank you for sending mo a 
copy of the declassified Tioport. In re-reading it for the purposes of 
.your committee, T am Mill of the opinion that linked on the available 
intelligence nnd the statu-* of our alert forces, that the Panel's recom- 
mendations were nppnipiiatc and useful. There was. indeed, reason 
for coiict rn about our capabilities for defense against what appeared 
-toJjctheJLS.S.'R..inissilL>.dali v.cn i nnbilitv. 



As to the civil defense portion of that TV port, a distinguished group 
of experts at that time and in th.>se circumstaiuos. Ix-.lieved that such 
^program was, indeed, a highly desirable supplement to our own lack 
ofopcrntionnlmissilo delivery system. 
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_ Overall, I still believe pur recommendations in Apper ]ix £ par- 
• , ticularlvwcreofgrcatsecnrity value, 
bincercly yours, 

Wiixum C. Foster. 

P.S. More detailed comments onthe subjects of limited>uclcar war 
»nd civil defense are attached. , Y 



SrtArtxtvrt bt WrLr 'x C. Foster 

I appreciate your kind invitation to submit, for the record, .my views 
as part of the Joint Committee's study of Civil Preparedness and 
Limited Nuclear War. My observations are as follows: 

I. LIMITED XCCLEAR WAR 

A great deal of the renewed interest in the subject of civil defense 
in the past few years is the result of the adoption of a concept of 
nuclear strategy by the United States which assumes that a strategic 
nuclear war can be fought and resolved in a limited manner. This 
concept of "limited-nuclear war' suggests that a. nuclear war between 
the J T .S. and U.S.S:R. need not end m the total destruction of each 
nation, that both sides would recognize that it is in their own interest 
to limit their nuclear strikes to only military targets; and that the 
number of casualties resulting from a limited nuclear war would be 
significantly lower than those from a large-scale nuclear conflict. 
The integral relationship between the new U.S. concept of "limited 
nuclear war" and U.S. civil defense planning is illustrated by many 
current U.S. civil defense programs such as the U.S. planning for 
the evacuation of civilian, populations located in or near high risk 
target areas such as bomber bases. 

To the degree that current U.S. civil defense programs are based 
upon-the concept. of "limited-nuclear war," I belicve-they are based 
upon false and misguided premises. The strategy of limited nuclear 
war is not onlyinfeasiblc but dangerous. 

The limited nuclear war concept is dangerous because it increases 
rather than diminishes the likelihood of nuclear war. By creating the 
illusion that nuclear war can be fought in a limited or controlled 
manner, this concept makes the consequences of nuclear war (or the 
risk of nuclear war) appear less unacceptable. Consequently, the 
level of nuclear deterrence is lowered. 

Another wav in which the likelihood of nuclear war is increased 
is due to the /act that as both sides begin to improve their counter- 
force capabilities, their land-based ICBM forces will become increas- 
ingly vulnerable to a first strike attack. The existence of mutually- 
vulnerable ICBM forces will create strong pressures during a future 
crisis situation for cither side to launch a preemptive nuclear 
counter force striko out of fear that the othor side is preparing n first 
strike. In such a situation each country will perceive that H 's faced 
with a decision to either "use" its ICBM force for a countcrforco 

attack or "lo go" it to a strike by. ita__Qpp.onont.-F_ur.thcrmQrc.-tho 

vulnernblo ICBM force of the opponent will present tempting. hi£ li- 
vable targets for a preemptive first-strike whilo only offering "empty 
silos" to u second-strike response. Complex strategic factors such as 
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these arc the second rensoh a limited nuclear war concept is a dangerous 
strategy. 

A final means by which the limited nuclear war concept is adding 
to the danger of nuclear war concerns the increasing acceptance of a 
dangerous "lnunch-on-warning' doctrine bj' main- U.S. defense 
officials. A launch-on-waniing doctrine in this case is a means by 
which a nation might attempt to protect its vulnerable ICBM force 
by planning to launch its missiles upon receipt of strategic warning 
that its opponent has initiated a first strike attack and prior to the 
arrival of the warheads at. their targets. The fatal flaw of this doctrine 
is that it depends for warning upon technical and human means which 
would be susceptible to breakdown or the sending of a false alarm. 
Furthermore, the 15-20 minute* available for making the decision 
to-launch on wanting is far too short for adequate presidential con- 
sideration of such an important decision. Reasons such as these lei 
to the U.S. policy to maintain only strategic weapons system'-rapablc 
of "riding but"* a countcrforcc attack. Yet the present concept of 
limited nuclear war has led to a dilemma where the U.S. does not 
want to maintain weapons vulnerable to a counter force attack (such 
as land-based ICBMs) but. it must maintain exactly these vulnerable 
forces if it is to have an effective countcrforcc capability, since ICBMs 
are presently the most potent countcrforcc weapons. Consequently 
given the acceptance of the validity of the limited nuclear war 
conecpt.as U.S. policy, there is likely ro.-bc nn inevitable drift towards 
acceptance of some form of launch-c-n-warning doctrine. Indeed 
there has been increasingly open discussion by some U.S. officials of the 
possibility and even desirability of the U.S. adoption of the doctrine 
even though only a short time ago the concept of launch on warning 
was viewed as unacceptable. One of the most explicit statements 
was tliat of Air Force Secretary Thomas C. Reed -in a recent article in 
AIR FORCE MAGAZINE. After pointing out that "our ICBM 
force could lxs launched in retaliation lie fore, the first wave of enemy 
warheads began detonating on our missile field?." (Footnote p. (51) 
Secretary Reed later concluded that the "availability of a Presidential 
option to launch on certain, warning could be a much less expensive 
way of maintaining our JCBM deterrent, when compared to some of 
the* more expensive ICBM releasing alternatives." In my opinion, this 
increasing tendency to accept a launch-on -warning doctrine is one 
of the most immediate and serious dangers created by the limited 
nuclear war concept. 

Not only is the concent of limited nnclenr war dancerous, but it is 
also infcasible and unrealistic The feasibility of the concept can be 
questioned on its assumption that a limited nuclear war.is unlikely to 
escalate into a full-fledged conflagration. In contrast, I believe that 
once men a small numlxtr of strategic nuclear weapons has been deto- 
noted there will be tremendous pressures for i «ealation. As T mentioned 
previously, there will bo strategic pressure to lan.ich preemptive and 
follow-on nuclear strikes in order to limit dainaec and reduce the 
enemy's Avar-fichting rnpnbilu , FurtVermore, this ^.:dly strategic 
duel could attain a momentum of its ,;*n, inherent pr.ssiires will exist 
-for-eaoli?ido-tooh^»^too^«lntn.thenuc-leaiLe.\change_inoi:de.iLto^raisc. 
tlio nuclonr "anto v and the risk of full nuclear war rather than to back 
down and accept, defeat 
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Tho limited nuclear war concept also tends to ichbrc other significant 
problems. One set of problems will result from the great uncertainties 
and unforscen events that are bound to exist in a nuclear war situa- 
tion. It is not known for certain what impact a large number of nuclear 
detonations might have upon the command and control systems or 
how leaders might react under such enormous emotional and political 
pressures. Predicting the reaction of the U.S.S.R. during a limited 
nuclear exchange would also involve great uncertainty. Soviet strategic 
doctrine docs hot discuss the concept of limited nuclear war and places 
great cmphnsi9' upon large, rapid preemptive- type attacks. To assure 
as sonic have suggested that during the "moment of truth" of a nuclear 
war, the US.S;R; will discard the traditional doctrine and accept the 
concept of limited nuclear war is to indeed make a large assumption. 

Finally, I would also suggest that the scenarios evoked by the pro- 
ponents of limited nuclear war arc unconvincing and unrealistic. }so 
administration Ofticialhas adequately explained what political or milir 
tary interests would compel the Soviet Union to stake its national 
survival upon a countcrforcc first-strike which would still leave the 
U.S. with thousands of nuclear warheads and bombs upon nuclear 
missile submarines and strategic bombers on alert. Furthermore, it is 
worth noting that in 197"). the Defense Department backed away from 
its ir/t.iai, overly-optimistic estimates that a full-scale Soviet counter- 
force attack uponthc U.S. ICBM force would result, in as few as 800,- 
000 fatalities, After closer study by an ad hoc committee of the con- 
gressional Office of Technology Assessment, Defense officials revealed 
that expected fatalities could range as high as 10 to 20 million. Even 
more interesting was the fact that in every one of the Defense Deparh 
ment'b postulated attacks a significant number of Minutcman tOBMs 
sun ived. This thereby rakes the question of what political or military 
sense such an attack had in the first- place. 

The means for developing and maintaining an adequate nuclear 
deterrent an; not through the adoption of a concept of limited nuclear 
war. a doctrinc.of launch on warmn<r or civil defense plans for crisis 
evaluation. Rather thoy arc the cohibinaf ion of meaningful arms limi- 
tations and wise decisions concerning the types of weapon programs 
whith would reduce the vulnerability of oiir strategic forces and en- 
hance our confidence in our nuclear deterrent. 

II. SOVIET CIVII. PEFK.VSE ritOGRAM 

Another point I would like to address is my increasing concern 
over statements that ha\e been made by some' present and former 
government officials concerning the threat to tho US. deterrent from 
the Soviet civil defense program. Tt is my impression thnt while the 
Smii'i ci\il defense program requires our continuous attention and 
ht ud.v ins do all Soviet defense activities), some individuals have seized 
upon So\ ir.t civil dcfen.su programs in an attempt to frighten the Amer- 
ican ]>coj>1p into supporting certain policies or programs. T deplore 
am attempt to scare the American jH-ople into accepting now jirograms 
or policies, , I lxdiove they can 1k> pci-siiaded by wise leadership to sup- 
port a policy or program based upon its own merits. 

Hind it difficult to understand why (ho administration would have 
reduced the funding and manpower of the DC-PA by nearly 25% 
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between FY76 and FY77 if it took Soviet civil defense programs so 
seriously. 

I am not nh expert on theSoviot Union's civil defense program nor 
can I determine just how effective or ihcffcctiv-e.it really is. I do feel 
that the effectiveness of the Soviet Union's civil defense has been over- 
drawn by some analysts. Consequently, I would like to make a- number 
of comments on my initial impressions oh this question. 

Some analysts arid officials appear to ine to have taken Soviet, pub- 
lications on civil defense too literally, thereby accrediting the program 
with a great effectiveness, it probably docs not have. It is hot hcws_ to 
anyone that on paper the U.S. civil defense program is »|uite impressive 
too— but that there is a large gap between a. paper capability and a 
real one. There is little doubt that the U.S.S.R. places more emphasis 
upon civil defense than the U.S. and that it may be somewhat better 
prepared than the U.S. in the event of a nuclear war. Yet, T believe 
thatit is quite something else to claim that the civil defense program of 
the U.S.S.R. is so effective that it could deny the U.S. an adequate 
nuclear deterrent toward theU;S;S.R. or that the U.S. should emulate 
the Soviet Union's program. It is worth noting tha't the U.S.S.R. ha& ': _. 
traditionally placed much greater emphasis upon defensive measures 
than the F.S: In particular, the U.S.S.R. nas spent enormous sums on 
strategic air defenses while the U.S. has all but phased out its own de- 
fense system. In spite of the Soviet's large and expensive air defense /f 
system*, U.S. officials arc quite confident that the U.S. bomber force 
could easily penetrate this system and reach its targets. Furthermore, 
ho one lias suggested that the U.S. duplicate the Soviet practice for air 
defense. I believe that the same should bo true for the Soviet civil 
defense capability. 

Concerning the various aspects of the Soviet civil defense program 
there are further questions. Great attention lias been paid to Soviet 
plans for evacuation;! would question how effective such evacuation 
would be in n real nuclear conflict. To my knowledge the U.S.S.R. has 
never conducted any evacuation exercise on the. scale of a large city, I 
also understand fharthcre has been a renewed emphasis in recent years 
in the U.S.S.R. on urban shelters similar to those of the U.S.' The 
effectiveness of Soviet evacuation would also appear to I>c dependent 
upon the maintenance of adequate fowl, medical and sanitary systems 
as well as adequate shelter and dispersal in order to gain protection 
from the delayed effects of nuclear fallout. Finally; \t is not clear to me 
why Soviet evacuation plans could not be ca.sily compensated for by 
certain changes in U.S. strategic targeting and warhead selections.. 

The question of Sovipt-civil defense and its implications for the U.S. 
deterrent is an important, one which deserves critical analysis. If Con- 
gress finds these issues of further concern it should seek an independent 
analysis of the facts and arguments in this del nte. An appropriate 
forum might lie an ad hoc panel of experts. in the strategic weapons 
and arms control fields under the guidance of the Oflici< of Technology 
Assessment which could l)o commissioned to review a specific up-to-date 
rejKirt. on Soviet civil defense capabilities, prepared at t lie request of 
Congress by appropriate agencies of the cxcctitivo branch. 
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III. CONCERN'S OVER U.S. CIVIL DEFENSE PROGRAMS 

I believe that the United States should continue to maintain a 
modest, low-profile civil defense program ns it has in the past. The 
civil defense program has suffered. in the past from public" and con ; 
gressionnl inattention and I am glad that your committee and other", 
in Congress havc-fouhd a new interest in tins subject. While I support 
the general concept of civil defense, I would suggest, that it would be 
useful to have a thoroughrcvicw of the priorities and programs of the 
Defense Civil: Preparedness Agency arid other agencies involved in 
civil defense. It. might ic useful to have the General Accounting Office 
examine the utilization of resources in these agencies : the readiness and 
availability of stockpiled items: and the necessity of a continuing 
shelter-space program. I would also like to express my disagreement 
with tie recent administration decision to limit Federal funds to State 
arid local governments to planning foi only nuclear disasters rather 
than the dual-use. concept which would allow funds for natural of 
nuclear disasters. I believe that this was a beneficial aspect of the pre? 
vious program and that the dual -use concept should.be fcinstitutcd; 

In a larger .-sense T aril also concerned with how the T7.S. civil defense 
program is managed and how it relates to the American people. Mirny 
Americans remember the aiarrnihat the debate over civil defense cre- 
ated during the early lOGO's. I am concerned that, a U.S. evacuation or 
relocation program might result in n bimilar needless arousal of public 
pass'ons. It may riot l>c possible for the American people, to give their 
wholehearted' support to a large-scale civil defense program and seek 
meaningful arms limitation agreements and detente, at the same time. 
T share the concern expressed by Gerard C Smith, my successor as 
ACDA director and the former head of the SALT T negotiating team, 
that a.maior new civil defense program could lead to domestic pres- 
sures for deploying the ncxHogical step— active defense, or an ABM 
system. This would require abrogation of the present United States: 
U.S.S.R. ABM Treaty which I believe is one of the few meaningful 
arms limitation agreements which exists today; 

In closing, I believe that the best means for protecting the. American 
people from the effects of nuclear w ar is to pru\ cut it from occurring in 
the first, place and that this is best accomplished by a reiin igoratod 
effort to negotiate meaningful arms reductions and limitations as well 
as a htrone commitment to a policy of nuclear deterrence rather than 
the adoption of a concept of limited nuclear war, or the addition of new 
civil dofonso programs. 
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